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HISTORY OF GREECE. 


PART II. 


CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER LV. 


FROM THE PEACE OF NIKIAS TO THE OLYMPIC 
FESTIVAL OF OLYMPIAD 90. 


MY last chapter, and last volume, terminated with 
the peace called the Peace of Nikias, concluded in 
March 421 s.c.—between Athens and the Spartan 
confederacy, for fifty years. 

This peace—negotiated during the autumn and 
winter succeeding the defeat of the Athenians at 
Amphipolis, wherein both Kleon and Brasidas were 
slain—resulted partly from the extraordinary an- 
xiety of the Spartans to recover their captives who 
had been taken at Sphakteria, partly from the dis- 
couragement of the Athenians, leading them to listen 
to the peace party who acted with Nikias. The ge- 
neral principle adopted for the peace was, the resti- 
tution by both parties of what had been acquired by 
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war—yet excluding such places as had been sur- 
rendered by capitulation: according to which re- 
serve, the Athenians, while prevented from recover- 
ing Platzea, continued to hold Nisza, the harbour of 
Megara. The Lacedemonians engaged to restore 
Amphipolis to Athens, and to relinquish their con- 
nection with the revolted allies of Athens in Thrace 
—that is, Argilus, Stageirus, Akanthus, Skélus, 
Olynthus, and Spartélus. These six cities, however, 
were not to be enrolled as allies of Athens unless 
they chose voluntarily to become so—but only to 
pay regularly to Athens the tribute originally as- 
sessed by Aristeidés, as a sort of recompense for 
the protection of the Augean sea against private war 
or piracy. Any inhabitant of Amphipolis or the 
other cities, who chose to leave them, was at liberty 
to do so and to carry away his property. Farther, 
the Lacedzmonians covenanted to restore Panak- 
tum to Athens, together with all the Athenian 
prisoners in their possession. As to Skidné, To- 
roné, and Sermylus, the Athenians were declared 
free to take their own measures. On their part, 
they engaged to release all captives in their hands, 
either of Sparta or her allies ; to restore Pylus, Ky- 
théra, Methéné, Pteleon, and Atalanté; and to 
liberate all the Peloponnesian or Brasidean soldiers 
now under blockade in Skiéné. 
_ Provision was also made, by special articles, that 
all Greeks should have free access to the sacred 
Pan-hellenic festivals, either by land or sea; and 
that the autonomy of the Delphian temple should 
be guaranteed. 

The contracting parties swore to abstain in future 
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from all injury to each other, and to settle by ami- 
cable decision any dispute which might arise’. 

Lastly, it was provided that if any matter should 
afterwards occur as having been forgotten, the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians might by mutual 
consent amend the treaty as they thought fit. So 
prepared, the oaths were interchanged between 
seventeen principal Athenians and as many princi- 
pal Lacedzemonians. 

Earnestly bent as Sparta herself was upon the 
peace—and ratified as it had been by the vote of 
a majority among her confederates—still there was 
a powerful minority who not only refused their as- 
sent, but strenuously protested against its condi- 
tions. The Corinthians were discontented because 
they did not receive back Sollium and Anaktorium ; 
the Megarians, because they did not regain Nisza ; 
the Boeotians, because Panaktum was to be restored 
to Athens: the Eleians also, on some other ground 
which we do not distinctly know. All of them 
moreover took common offence at the article which 
provided that Athens and Sparta might by mutual 
consent, and without consulting the allies, amend 
the treaty in any way that they thought proper’. 
Though the peace was sworn, therefore, the most 
powerful members of the Spartan confederacy re- 
mained all recusant. 

So strong was the interest of the Spartans them- 
selves, however, that having obtained the favourable 
vote of the majority, they resolved to carry the 
peace through, even at the risk of breaking up the 
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confederacy. Besides the earnest desire of recover- 
ing their captives from the Athenians, they were 
farther alarmed by the fact that their truce for 
thirty years concluded with Argos was just now 
expiring. They had indeed made application to 
Argos for renewing it, through Lichas the Spartan 
proxenus of that city. But the Argeians had re- 
fused, except upon the inadmissible condition 
that the border territory of Kynuria should be 
ceded to them: there was reason to fear there- 
fore that this new and powerful force might be 
thrown into the scale of Athens, if war were allowed 
to continue’. 

Accordingly, no sooner had the peace been sworn, 
than the Spartans proceeded to execute its provi- 
sions. Lots being drawn to determine whether 
Sparta or Athens should be the first to make the 
cessions required, the Athenians drew the favour- 
able lot :—an advantage so very great, under the 
circumstances, that Theophrastus affirmed Nikias 
to have gained the point by bribery. There is no 
ground for believing such alleged bribery; the 
rather, as we shall presently find Nikias gratuitously 
throwing away most of the benefit which the lucky 
lot conferred*. 

The Spartans began their compliance by forth- 
with releasing all the Athenian prisoners in their 
hands, and despatching Ischagoras with two other 
envoys to Amphipolis and the Thracian towns. 
These envoys were directed to proclaim the peace 
as well as to enforce its observance upon the 
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Thracian towns, and especially to command Klea- 
ridas, the Spartan commander in Amphipolis, that 
he should surrender the town to the Athenians. 
But on arriving in Thrace, these envoys met with 
nothing but unanimous opposition: and so ener- 
getic were the remonstrances of the Chalkidians, 
both in Amphipolis and out of it, that even 
Klearidas refused obedience to his own govern- 
ment, pretending that he was not strong enough to 
surrender the place against the resistance of the 
Chalkidians. Thus completely baffled, the envoys 
returned to Sparta, whither Klearidas thought it 
prudent to accompany them, partly to explain his 
own conduct, partly in hopes of being able to pro- 
cure some modification of the terms. But he found 
this impossible, and he was sent back to Amphi- 
polis with peremptory orders to surrender the place 
to the Athenians, if it could possibly be done; if 
that should prove beyond his force, then to come 
away, and bring home every Peloponnesian soldier 
in the garrison. Perhaps the surrender was really 
impracticable to a force no greater than that which 
Klearidas commanded, since the reluctance of the 
population was doubtless obstinate. At any rate, 
he represented it to be impracticable: the troops 
accordingly came home, but the Athenians still 
remained excluded from Amphipolis, and all the 
stipulations of the peace respecting the Thracian 
towns remained unperformed. Nor was this all. 
The envoys from the recusant minority (Corinthians 
and others), after having gone home for instruc- 
tions, had now come back to Sparta with increased 
repugnance and protest against the injustice of the 
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peace, so that all the efforts of the Spartans to 
bring them to compliance were fruitless’. 

The latter were now in serious embarrassment. 
Not having executed their portion of the treaty, 
they could not demand that Athens should execute 
hers: and they were threatened with the double 
misfortune of forfeiting the confidence of their allies 
without acquiring any one of the advantages of the 
treaty. In this dilemma they determined to enter 
into closer relations, and separate relations, with 
Athens, at all hazard of offending their allies. Of 
the enmity of Argos, if unaided by Athens, they 
had little apprehension; while the moment was 
now favourable for alliance with Athens, from the 
decided pacific tendencies reigning on both sides, 
as well as from the known philo-Laconian senti- 
ment of the leaders Nikias and Lachés. The Athe- 
nian envoys had remained at Sparta ever since the 
swearing of the peace—awaiting the fulfilment of 
the conditions; Nikias or Lachés, one or both, 
being very probably among them. When they saw 
that Sparta was unable to fulfill her bond, so that 
the treaty seemed likely to be cancelled, they would 
doubtless encourage, and perhaps may even have 
suggested, the idea of a separate alliance between 
Sparta and Athens, as the only expedient for cover- 
ing the deficiency ; promising that under that alli- 
ance the Spartan captives should be restored. Ac- 
cordingly a treaty was concluded ‘between the two, 
for fifty years—not merely of peace, but of defensive 
alliance. Each party pledged itself to assist in re- 
pelling any invaders of the territory of the other, 

1 Thucyd. v. 2], 22. 
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to treat them as enemies, and not to conclude peace 
with them without the consent of the other. This 
was the single provision of the alliance,—with one 
addition, however, of no mean importance, for the 
security of Lacedemon. The Athenians engaged 
to lend their best and most energetic aid in putting 
down any rising of the Helots which might occur 
in Laconia. Such a provision indicates powerfully 
the uneasiness felt by the Lacedzmonians respect- 
ing their serf-population: but at the present mo- 
ment it was of peculiar value to them, since it 
bound the Athenians to restrain, if not to with- 
draw, the Messenian garrison of Pylus, planted 
there by themselves for the express purpose of pro- 
voking the Helots to revolt. 

An alliance with stipulations so few and simple 
took no long time to discuss. It was concluded 
very speedily after the return of the envoys from 
Amphipolis—probably not more than a month or 
_ two after the former peace. It was sworn to by 
the same individuals on both sides; with similar — 
declaration that the oath should be annually re- 
newed,—and also with similar proviso that Sparta 
and Athens might by mutual consent either enlarge 
or contract the terms, without violating the oath’. 
Moreover the treaty was directed to be inscribed on 
two columns: one to be set up in the temple of 


’ Thucyd. v. 23. The treaty of alliance seems to have been drawn 
up at Sparta, and approved or concerted with the Athenian envoys ; 
then sent to Athens, and there adopted by the people ; then sworn to 
on both sides. The interval between this second treaty and the first 
(ob woAA@ Uorepov, v. 24) may have been more than a month; for it 
comprised the visit of the Lacedemonian envoys to Amphipolis and the 
other towns of Thrace—the manifestation of resistance in those towns, 
and the return of Klearidas to Sparta to give an account of his conduct. 
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Apollo at Amykle, the other in the temple of 
Athéné in the acropolis of Athens. 

‘The most important result of this new alliance 
was something not specified in its provisions, but 
understood, we may be well assured, between the 
Spartan Ephors and Nikias at the time when it was 
concluded. All the Spartan captives at Athens were 
forthwith restored’. 

Nothing can demonstrate more powerfully the 
pacific and acquiescent feeling now reigning at 
Athens, as well as the strong philo-Laconian incli- 
nations of her leading men, (at this moment Alki- 
biadés was competing with Nikias for the favour of 
Sparta, as will be stated presently,) than the terms 
of this alliance, which bound Athens to assist in 
keeping down the Helots—and the still more im- 
portant after-proceeding, of restoring the Spartan 
captives. Athens thus parted irrevocably with her 
best card, and promised to renounce her second 
best—without obtaining the smallest equivalent be- 
yond what was contained in the oath of Sparta to 
become her ally. For the last three years and a 
half, ever since the capture of Sphakteria, the pos- 
session of these captives had placed her in a posi- 
tion of decided advantage in regard to her chief 
enemy—advantage, however, which had to a cer- 
tain extent been countervailed by subsequent losses. 
This state of things was fairly enough represented 
by the treaty of peace deliberately discussed during 
the winter, and sworn to at the commencement of 
spring, whereby a string of concessions, reciprocal 
and balancing, had been imposed on both parties. 


 Thueyd. v. 24. 
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Moreover, Athens had been lucky enough in draw- 
ing lots to find herself enabled to wait for the actual 
fulfilment of such concessions by the Spartans, be- 
fore she consummated her own. Now the Spartans 
had not as yet realised any one of their promised 
concessions : nay more—in trying to do so, they 
had displayed such a want either of power or of will, 
as made it plain, that nothing short of the most 
stringent necessity would convert their promises 
into realities. Yet under these marked indications, 
Nikias persuades his countrymen to conclude a 
second treaty which practically annuls the first, and 
which ensures to the Spartans gratuitously all the 
main benefits of the first, with little or none of the 
correlative sacrifices. The alliance of Sparta could 
hardly be said to count as a consideration : for that 
alliance was at this moment (under the uncertain 
relations with Argos) not less valuable to Sparta 
herself than to Athens. There can be little doubt 
that if the game of Athens had now been played 
with prudence, she might have recovered Amphi- 
polis in exchange for the captives : for the inability 
of Klearidas to make over the place, even if we grant 
it to have been a real fact and not merely simulated, 
might have been removed by decisive co-operation 
on the part of Sparta with an Athenian armament 
sent to occupy the place. In fact, that which 
Athens was now induced to grant was precisely the 
Original proposition transmitted to her by the La- 
cedemonians four years before, when the hoplites 
were first enclosed in Sphakteria, but before the 
actual capture. They then tendered no equivalent, 
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but merely said, through their envoys, ‘‘ Give us 
the men in the island, and accept, in exchange, 
peace, together with our alliance’.” At that mo- 
ment there were some plausible reasons in favour 
of granting the proposition: but even then, the case 
of Kleon against it was also plausible and power- 
ful, when he contended that Athens was entitled 
to make a better bargain. But now, there were no 
reasons in its favour, and a strong concurrence of 
reasons against it. Alliance with the Spartans was 
of no great value to Athens: peace was of material 
importance to her—but peace had been already 
sworn to on both sides, after deliberate discussion, 
and required now only to be carried into execution. 
That equal reciprocity of concession, which pre- 
sented the best chance of permanent result, had 
been agreed on; and fortune had procured for her 
the privilege of receiving the purchase-money be- 
fore she handed over the goods. Why renounce 
so advantageous a position, accepting in exchange 
a hollow and barren alliance, under the obligation 
of handing over her most precious merchandise 
upon credit—and upon credit as delusive in promise 
as it afterwards proved unproductive in reality? 
The alliance in fact prevented the peace from being 
fulfilled : it became (as Thucydidés himself? admits) 
no peace, but a simple suspensionof direct hostilities. 

Thucydidés states on more than one occasion,— 

1 Thucyd. iv. 19. Aaxedasudveoe 8€ duas mpoxadovvrat és orovbas Kai 
SidAvorwv roddpov, Siddvres ev eipnynv xal Evupayiav cai ddAnv priav 
modAny Kat olxeérnta és GAAnAous Umdpyew, avratrovvres Bé Tovs Ex THs 
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and it was the sentiment of Nikias himself,—that 
at the moment of concluding the peace which bears 
his name, the position of Sparta was one of disad- 
vantage and dishonour in reference to Athens’ ; 
alluding chiefly to the captives in the hands of the 
latter—for as to other matters, the defeats of 
Delium and Amphipolis, with the serious losses in 
Thrace, would more than countervail the acquisi- 
tions of Niszea, Pylus, Kythéra, and Methoné. Yet 
so inconsiderate and short-sighted were the philo- 
Laconian leanings of Nikias and the men who now 
commanded confidence at Athens, that they threw 
away this advantage—suffered Athens to be cheated 
of all those hopes which they had themselves held 
out as the inducement for peace—and nevertheless 
yielded gratuitously to Sparta all the main points 
which she desired. Most certainly, there was never 
any public recommendation of Kleon (as far as our 
information goes) so ruinously impolitic as this 
alliance with Sparta and surrender of the captives, 
wherein both Nikias and Alkibiadés concurred. 
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Probably the Spartan Ephors amused Nikias, and . 


he amused the Athenian assembly, with fallacious 
assurances of certain obedience in Thrace, under 
alleged peremptory orders given to Klearidas. And 
now that the vehement leather-dresser, with his 
criminative eloquence, had passed away,—replaced 
only by an inferior successor the lamp-maker* 


1 Thucyd. v. 28. xara yap rév ypovoy rovrov 7 re AaxeSaipor padiora 
87 Kax@s frove xat trepopbn bia ras Evpopas.—(Nuxias) A€eywr ev pev 
r@ oderep@ xad@ (Athenian) ev 8€ r@ éxeivov anperet (Lacedzemonian) 
rov ToAehoy avaBadAec Oa, &c. (v. 46).—Ols mpa@rov pev (to the Lace- 
deemonians) d:a Eupdopav n EvpBuors, &e. 
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Hyperbolus—and leaving the Athenian public under 
the undisputed guidance of citizens eminent for 
birth and station, descended from gods and heroes— 
there remained no one to expose effectively the 
futility of such assurances, or to enforce the lesson 
of simple and obvious prudence—‘‘ Wait, as you 
are entitled to wait, until the Spartans have per- 
formed the onerous part of their bargain, before 
you perform the onerous part of yours. Or if you 
choose to relax in regard to some of the conces- 
sions which they have sworn to make, at any rate 
stick to the capital point of all, and lay before 
them the peremptory alternative—Amphipolis in 
exchange for the captives.” 

The Athenians were not long in finding out how 
completely they had forfeited the advantage of 
their position, and their chief means of enforcement, 
by giving up the captives ; which imparted a free- 
dom of action to Sparta such as she had never en- 
joyed since the first blockade of Sphakteria. Yet 
it seems that under the present Ephors Sparta was 
not guilty of any deliberate or positive act which 
could be called a breach of faith. She gave orders 
to Klearidas to surrender Amphipolis if he could— 
if not, to evacuate it, and bring the Peloponnesian 
troops home. Of course the place was not surren- 
dered to the Athenians, but evacuated—and she 
then considered that she had discharged her duty 
to Athens, as far as Amphipolis was concerned, 
though she had sworn to restore it, and her oath 
remained unperformed'. The other Thracian towns 
were equally deaf to her persuasions, and equally 


1 Thucyd. v. 21-35. 
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obstinate in their hostility to Athens. So also were 
the Bceotians, Corinthians, Megarians, and Eleians : 
but the Beeotians, while refusing to become parties 
to the truce along with Sparta, concluded for them- 
selves a separate convention or armistice with 
Athens, terminable at ten days’ notice on either 
side’. 

In this state of things, though ostensible relations 
of peace and free reciprocity of intercourse between 
Athens and Peloponnesus were established—the 
discontent of the Athenians, and the remonstrances 
of their envoys at Sparta, soon became serious. 
The Lacedzmonians had sworn for themselves and 
their allies—yet the most powerful among these al- 
lies, and those whose enmity was most important to 
Athens, continued still recusant. Neither Panaktum, 
nor the Athenian prisoners in Boeotia, were yet re- 
stored to Athens; nor had the Thracian cities yet 
submitted to the peace. In reply to the remon- 
strances of the Athenian envoys, the Lacedzemo- 
nians affirmed that they had already surrendered 
all the Athenian prisoners in their own hands, and 
had withdrawn their troops from Thrace, which was 
(they said) all the intervention in their power, since 
they were not masters of Amphipolis, nor capable 
of constraining the Thracian cities against their will. 
As to the Bceotians and Corinthians, the Lacede- 
monians went so far as to profess readiness to take 
arms along with Athens’, for the purpose of con- 


1 Thucyd. v. 32. 

3 Thucyd. v.35. Aéyovres det os per’ "AOnvaiwy rovrous, hv py Oédocr, 
nowy avayxagovot’ xpdvous 8¢ mpotbevro dvev Evyypagns, ev ois 
xpi rovs py eovdvras audoréepos trodepious elvas. 
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straining them to accept the peace, and even spoke 
_ about naming a day, after which these recusant 
states should be proclaimed as joint enemies, both 
by Sparta and Athens. But their propositions were 
always confined to vague words, nor would they 
consent to bind themselves by any written or per- 
emptory instrument. Nevertheless, so great was 
their confidence either in the sufficiency of these 
assurances, or in the facility of Nikias, that they 
ventured to require from Athens the surrender of 
Pylus—or at least the withdrawal of the Messenian 
garrison with the Helot deserters from that place— 
leaving in it none but native Athenian soldiers, 
until farther progress should be made in the peace. 
But the feeling of the Athenians was now seriously 
altered, and they received this demand with marked 
coldness. None of the stipulations of the treaty in 
their favour had yet been performed—none even 
seemed in course of being performed: so that they 
now began to suspect Sparta of dishonesty and de- 
ceit, and deeply regretted their inconsiderate sur- 
render of the captives!. Their remonstrances at 
Sparta, often repeated during the course of the sum- 
mer, produced no positive effect: nevertheless, 
they suffered themselves to be persuaded to remove 
the Messenians and Helots from Pylus to Kephal- 
lenia, replacing them by an Athenian garrison *. 

The Athenians had doubtless good reason to com- 

1 Thucyd. v. 35. rovrwy ovv dpavres of "AOnvaios oder Epyp yryvdpe- 
vor, Urerdrevoy rovs AaxeSatpovious pndey Sixatoy dtavoecicba, Sore obre 
TlvAoy dratrovvrwy attra aredidocay, GAAd Kal rovs éx THS ¥YNGOV dy- 
Spas perepeAovro drodcdwxdres, &c. 

3 Thucyd. v. 35. modAdxis 8€ xai rodAdy Adywr yevouerav ev TH Beper 
route, &c. 
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plain of Sparta. But the persons of whom they 
had still better reason to complain, were Nikias and 
their own philo-Laconian leaders; who had first 
accepted from Sparta promises doubtful as to exe- 
cution, and next—though favoured by the lot in re- 
gard to priority of cession, and thus acquiring proof 
that Sparta either would not or could not perform 
her promises—renounced all these advantages, and 
procured for Sparta almost gratuitously the only 
boon for which she seriously cared. The many 
critics on Grecian history, who think no term too 
harsh for the demagogue Kleon, ought in fairness 
to contrast his political counsel with that of his 
rivals, and see which of the two betokens greater 
forethought in the management of the foreign rela- 
tions of Athens. Amphipolis had been once lost by 
the improvident watch of Thucydidés and Euklés : 
it was now again lost by the improvident conces- 
sions of Nikias. 

So much was the Peloponnesian alliance unhinged 
by the number of states which had refused the peace, 
and so greatly was the ascendency of Sparta for the 
time impaired, that new combinations were now 
springing up in the peninsula. It has already been 
mentioned that the truce between Argos and Sparta 
was just now expiring: Argos therefore was free, 
with her old pretensions to the headship of Pelopon- 
nesus, backed by an undiminished fulness of wealth, 
power, and population. Having taken no direct 
part in the late exhausting war, she had even earned 
money by lending occasional aid on both sides! ; 

! Thucyd. v. 28. Aristophan. Pac. 467. about the Argeians—8ixobev 
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while her military force was just now farther 
strengthened by a step of very considerable import- 
ance. She had recently set apart a body of a 
thousand select hoplites, composed of young men of 
wealth and station, to receive constant military 
training at the public expense, and to be enrolled 
as a separate regiment by themselves, apart from 
the other citizens'. To ademocratical government 
like Argos such an institution was internally dan- 
gerous, and pregnant with mischief, which will be 
hereafter described. But at the present moment 
the democratical leaders of Argos seem to have 
thought only of the foreign relations of their city, 
now that her truce with Sparta was expiring, and 
that the disorganized state of the Spartan confede- 
racy opened new chances to her ambition of regain- 
ing something like headship in Peloponnesus. 

The discontent of the recusant Peloponnesian 
allies was now inducing them to turn their atten- 
tion towards Argos as a new chief. They had mis- 


the war between Athens and Sparta. This passage, as well as the whole 
tenor of the play, affords ground for affirming that the Pax was repre- 
sented during the winter immediately preceding the peace of Nikias— 
about four or five months after the battle of Amphipolis and the death 
of Kleon and Brasidas; not two years later, as Mr. Clinton would 
place it, on the authority of a date in the play itself upon which he lays 
too great stress. 

1 Thucyd. v. 67. ’Apyelwy of XAcoe Aoyades, ofs 7 wédts Ex TOAAOD 
doxnow rav és rov médepov Snpooig mapeixe. 

Diodorus (xii. 75) represents the first formation of this Thousand- 
regiment at Argos as having taken place just about this time, and I 
think he is here worthy of credit, so that I do not regard the expression 
of Thucydidés é« odo as indicating a time more than two years prior 
to the battle of Mantineia. For Grecian military training, two years of 
constant practice would be a long time. It is not to be imagined that 
the Argeian democracy would have incurred the expense and danger of 
keeping up this select regiment, during all the period of their long 
peace, just now coming to an end. 
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trusted Sparta, even before the peace, well knowing 
that she had separate interests from the confederacy, 
arising from desire to get back her captives: in the 
‘ terms of peace, it seemed as if Sparta and Athens 
alone were regarded, the interests of the remaining 
allies, especially those in Thrace, being put out of 
sight. Moreover that article in the treaty of peace 
whereby it was provided, that Athens and Sparta 
might by mutual consent add or strike out any 
article that they chose, without consulting the 
allies, excited general alarm, as if Sparta were 
meditating some treason in conjunction with Athens 
against the confederacy’. And the alarm, once 
roused, was still farther aggravated by the separate 
treaty of alliance between Sparta and Athens, which 
followed so closely afterwards, as well as by the re- 
storation of the Spartan captives. 

Such general displeasure among the Peloponne- 
sian states at the unexpected combination of Athe- 
nians and Lacedemonians, strengthened in the case 
of each particular state by private interests of its 
own, first manifested itself openly through the 
Corinthians. On retiring from the conferences at 
Sparta—where the recent alliance between the 
Athenians and Spartans had just been made known, 
and where the latter had vainly endeavoured to 
prevail upon their allies to accept the peace—the 
Corinthians went straight to Argos to communicate 
what had passed, and to solicit interference. They 
suggested to the leading men in that city, that it 
was now the duty of Argos to step forward as sa- 

' Thucyd. v. 29. py) pera "AOnvaiwy ohas BovrAwvrar Aaxedatpdnos 
dovAdcacba: compare Diodorus, xii. 75. 
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viour of Peloponnesus, which the Lacedzemonians 
were openly betraying to the common enemy—and 
to invite for that purpose, into alliance for recipro- 
cal defence, every autonomous Hellenic state which 
would bind itself to give and receive amicable satis- 
faction in all points of difference. They affirmed 
that many cities, from hatred of Sparta, would 
gladly comply with such invitation ; especially if a 
board of commissioners in small number were 
named, with full powers to admit all suitable appli- 
cants ; so that, in case of rejection, there might at 
least be no exposure before the public assembly in 
the Argeian democracy. This suggestion—privately 
made by the Corinthians, who returned home im- 
mediately afterwards—was eagerly adopted both 
by leaders and people at Argos, as promising to 
realise their long-cherished pretensions to headship. 
Twelve commissioners were accordingly appointed, 
with power to admit any new allies whom they might 
think eligible, except Athens and Sparta. With 
either of those two cities, no treaty was allowed 
without the formal sanction of the public assem- 
bly?. 

Meanwhile the Corinthians, though they had 
been the first to set the Argeians in motion, never- 
theless thought it right, before enrolling themselves 
publicly in the new alliance, to invite a congress of 
Peloponnesian malcontents to Corinth. It was the 
Mantineians who made the first application to Argos 
under the notice just issued, And here we are ad- 
mitted to a partial view of the relations among the se- 
condary and interior states of Peloponnesus. Man- 

1 Thucyd. v. 28. 
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tineia and Tegea, being conterminous as well as the 
two most considerable states in Arcadia, were in 
perpetual rivalry, which had shown itself, only a 
year and a half before, in a bloody, but indecisive 
battle’. Tegea, situated on the frontiers of Laconia 
and oligarchically governed, was tenaciously at- 
tached to Sparta: while for that very reason, as well 
as from the democratical character of her govern- 
ment, Mantineia was less so—though she was still 
enrolled in, and acted as a member of, the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy. She had recently conquered 
for herself* a little empire in her own neighbourhood, 
composed of village districts in Arcadia, reckoned 
as her subject allies, and comrades in her ranks at 
the last battle with Tegea. This conquest had been 
made even during the continuance of the war with 
Athens—a period when the lesser states of Pelo- 
ponnesus generally, and even subject-states as 
against their own imperial states, were under the 
guarantee of the confederacy, to which they were 
required to render their unpaid service against the 
common enemy—so that she was apprehensive of 
Lacedzmonian interference at the request and for 
the emancipation of these subjects, who lay more- 
over near to the borders of Laconia. Such inter- 
ference would probably have been invoked earlier ; 
only that Sparta had been under pressing embar- 


1 Thucyd. iv. 134. 

3 Thucyd. v. 29. Tots yap Mavrwevoe peépos rt ris *"Apxadias xaré- 
orparro trnxooy, rt rou mpods "AOnvaious moXepou Svros, nai évdpsCov ob 
mwepidvecOas adas rovs Aaxedatpovious Gpyev, eresdy Kal oxoAny Hryov. 

As to the way in which the agreement of the members of the con- 
federacy modified the relations between subordinate and imperial states, 
see farther on, pages 25 and 26, in the case of Elis and Lepreum. 
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rassments—and farther, had assembled no general 
muster of the confederacy against Athens—ever 
since the disaster in Sphakteria. But now she had 
her hands free, together with a good pretext as well 
as motive for interference. 

To maintain the autonomy of all the little states, 
and prevent any of them from being mediatised or 
grouped into aggregations under the ascendency of 
the greater, had been the general policy of Sparta, 
—especially since her own influence as general 
leader was increased by ensuring to every lesser 
state a substantive vote at the meetings of the con- 
federacy'. Moreover the rivalry of Tegea would 
probably operate here as an auxiliary motive against 
Mantineia. Under such apprehensions, the Manti- 
neians hastened to court the alliance and protection 
of Argos, with whom they enjoyed the additional 
sympathy of a common democracy. Such revolt 
from Sparta’ (for so it was considered) excited great. 
sensation throughout Peloponnesus, together with 
considerable disposition, amidst the discontent then 
prevalent, to follow the example. 

In particular, it contributed much to enhance the 
importance of the congress at Corinth ; whither the 
Lacedzmonians thought it necessary to send special 
envoys to counteract the intrigues going on against 
them. Their envoy addressed to the Corinthians 
strenuous remonstrance, and even reproach, for the 
leading part which they had taken in stirring up 

! Thucyd. i. 125. 

* Thucyd. v. 29. ’Amoordvrayv 8€ ray Maytivéwy, xat 7 GAA 
HeAondvynoos és Opovv xabioraro ws cai ois roinreov rovrTo, vopifovres 
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dissension among the old confederates, and organ- 
ising a new confederacy under the presidency of 
Argos. ‘‘ They (the Corinthians) were thus aggra- 
vating the original guilt and perjury which they 
had committed by setting at nought the formal vote 
of a majority of the confederacy, and refusing to 
accept the peace—for it was the sworn and funda- 
mental maxim of the confederacy, that the decision 
of the majority should be binding on all, except in 
such cases as involved some offence to Gods or 
Heroes.” Encouraged by the presence of many 
sympathising deputies—Beeotian, Megarian, Chal- 
kidian from Thrace’, &c.,—the Corinthians replied 
with firmness. But they did not think it good 
policy to proclaim their real ground for rejecting 
the peace—viz. that it had not procured for them- 
selves the restoration of Sollium and Anaktorium : 
since, first, this was a question in which their allies 
present had no interest—next, it did not furnish 
any valid excuse for their resistance to the vote of 
the majority. Accordingly, they took their stand 
upon a pretence at once generous and religious— 
upon that reserve for religious scruples, which the 
Lacedemonian envoy had himself admitted, and 
which of course was to be construed by each mem- 
ber with reference to his own pious feeling. ‘‘ It was 
a religious impediment (the Corinthians contended) 
which prevented us from acceding to the peace with 
Athens, notwithstanding the vote of the majority ; 
for we had previously exchanged oaths, ourselves 

! Thucyd. v. 30. KopivOcor 8€ rapdvrav odio rav Evppaxav, doot ovd 
avrot ¢deEavro tras omovdas (mapexddecay dé avrovs avrot mpdérepov) 
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apart from the confederacy, with the Chalkidians 
of Thrace at the time when they revolted from 
Athens: and we should have infringed those sepa- 
rate oaths, had we accepted a treaty of peace in 
which these Chalkidians were abandoned. As for 
alliance with Argos, we consider ourselves free to 
adopt any resolution which we may deem suitable, 
after consultation with our friends here present.” 
With this unsatisfactory answer the Lacedemonian 
envoys were compelled to return home. Yet some 
Argeian envoys, who were also present in the as- 


sembly for the purpose of urging the Corinthians 


to realise forthwith the hopes of alliance which they 
had held out to Argos, were still unable on their 
side to obtain a decided. affirmative—being re- 
quested to come again at the next conference’. 
Though the Corinthians had themselves origi- 
nated the idea of the new Argeian confederacy and 
compromised Argos in an open proclamation, yet 
they now hesitated about the execution of their 
own scheme. They were restrained, in part doubt- 
less by the bitterness of Lacedzemonian reproof— 
for the open consummation of this revolt, apart 
from its grave political consequences, shocked a 
train of very old feelings—but still more by the 
discovery that their friends, who agreed with them 
in rejecting the peace, decidedly refused all open 
revolt from Sparta and all alliance with Argos. In 
this category were the Boeotians and Megarians. 
Both of these states—left to their own impression 
and judgment by the Lacedemonians, who did not 
address to them any distinct appeal as they had done 
? Thucyd. v. 30. 
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to the Corinthians—spontaneously turned away 
from Argos, not less from aversion towards the Ar- 
geian democracy than from syinpathy with the oli- 
garchy at Sparta!: they were linked together by com- 


? Thucyd. v. 31. Botwrot 8é cal Meyapijs rd aid A€yovtes Novyafoy, 
weptopwmpevoe. UTd trav Aaxedatpoviwy, cai vouifovres ochiot Thy 
’"Apyeiwy Snpoxpariay a’rois oAtyapxoupevas Hogov Evpdpopoy eivat ris 
AaxedSatpovioy modctelas. 

These words, meptopmpevor td rev Aaxedatpoviey, are not clear, and 
have occasioned much embarrassment to the commentators, as well as 
some propositions for altering the text. It would undoubtedly be an 
improvement in the sense, if we were permitted (with Dobree) to strike 
out the words imo roy Aaxedaipoviwy as a gloss, and thus to construe 
meptop@pevor as a middle verb, “ waiting to see the event,”’ or literally, 
‘“‘keeping a look-out about them.” But taking the text as it now 
stands, the sense which I have given to it seems the best which can be 
elicited. 

Most of the critics translate repiopdpevor “slighted or despised by 
the Lacedemonians.”” But in the first place, this is not true as a 
matter of fact: in the next place, if it were true, we ought to have an 
adversative conjunction instead of xai before vopiforres, since the ten- 
dency of the two motives indicated would then be in opposite direc- 
tions. ‘The Beotians, though despised by the Lacedsmonians, still 
thought a junction with the Argeian democracy dangerous.”’ And this 
is the sense which Haack actually proposes, though it does great vio- 
lence to the word xai. 

Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Arnold translate wepropmpevor “ feeling them- 
selves slighted ;”’ and the latter says, “The Boeotians and Megarians 
took neither side; not the Lacedzmonian, for they felt that the Lace- 
demonians had slighted them; not the Argive, for they thought that 
the Argive democracy would suit them less than the constitution of 
Sparta.” But this again puts an inadmissible meaning on jovyaco», 
which means “stood as they were.” The Boeotians were not called 
upon to choose between two sides or two positive schemes of action: 
they were invited to ally themselves with Argos, and this they decline 
doing: they prefer to remain as they are, allies of Lacedemon, but re- 
fusing to become parties to the peace. Moreover, in the sense pro- 
posed by Dr. Arnold, we should surely find an adversative conjunction 
in place of xai. 

I submit that the word zrepcopay does not necessarily mean “ to slight 
or despise,’ but sometimes “to leave alone, to take no notice of, to 
abstain from interfering.””? Thus, Thucyd. i. 24. ’Em8apmoc—reprov- 
ow és rv Kepxupay mpécBers—Sedpevor pn oas weptopay Pbecpopevous, 
&e. Again, i. 69. cai viv rovs "A@yvatouvs ody éxas GAN’ éyyis dyras 
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munion of interest, not merely as being both neigh- 
bours and intense enemies of Attica, but as each 
having a body of democratical exiles who might per- 
haps find encouragement at Argos. Discouraged by 
the resistance of these two important allies, the Co- 
rinthians hung back from visiting Argos, until they 
were pushed forward by a new accidental impulse— 
the application of the Eleians ; who, eagerly em- 
bracing the new project, sent envoys first to conclude 
alliance with the Corinthians, and next to go on and 
enrol Elis as an ally of Argos. This incident so con- 
firmed the Corinthians in their previous scheme, that. 
they speedily went to Argos, along with the Chalki- 
dians of Thrace, to Join the new confederacy. 

The conduct of Elis, like that of Mantineia, in 
thus revolting from Sparta, had been dictated by 
private grounds of quarrel, arising out of relations 
with their dependent ally Lepreum. The Lepreates 
had become dependent on Elis some time before 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, in con- 
sideration of aid lent by the Eleians to extricate 
them from a dangerous war against some Arcadian 
enemies. To purchase such aid, they had engaged 


meptopare, &c. The same is the sense of wepiideiv and mepisWeoOa, 
ii. 20. In all these passages there is no idea of contempt implied in the 
word : the “leaving alone,”’ or ‘‘ abstaining from interference,” proceeds 
from feelings quite different from contempt. 

So in the passage here before us, reptopmpevos seems the passire par- 
ticiple in this sense. Thucydidés, having just described an energetic 
remonstrance scent by the Spartans to prevent Corinth from joining 
Argos, means to intimate (by the words here in discussion) that no 
similar interference was resorted to by them to prevent the Bocotians 
and Megarians from joining her: ‘‘ The Bocotians and Megarians re- 
mained as they werc—left to themselves hy the Lacedemonians, and 


thinking the Argeian democracy less suitable to them than the oligarchy 
of Sparta.” 
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to cede to the Eleians half their territory ; but had 
been left in residence and occupation of it, under 
the stipulation of paying one talent yearly as tri- 
bute to the Olympian Zeus—in other words, to the 
Eleians as his stewards. When the Peloponnesian 
war began!, and the Lacedzemonians began to call 
for the unpaid service of the Peloponnesian cities 
generally, small as well as great, against Athens— 
the Lepreates were, by the standing agreement of 
the confederacy, exempted for the time from con- 
tinuing to pay their tribute to Elis. Such exemp- 
tion ceased with the war; at the close of which 
Elis became entitled, under the same agreement, 
to resume the suspended tribute. She accordingly 
required that the payment should then be recom- 
menced: but the Lepreates refused, and when she 
proceeded to apply force, threw themselves on the 
protection of Sparta, by whose decision the Eleians 
themselves at first agreed to abide, having the ge- 
neral agreement of the confederacy decidedly in 
their favour. But it presently appeared that Sparta 
was more disposed to carry out her general system 
of favouring the autonomy of the lesser states, than 
to enforce the positive agreement of the confederacy. 
Accordingly the Eleians, accusing her of unjust 
bias, renounced her authority as arbitrator, and sent 
a military force to occupy Lepreum. Nevertheless 
the Spartans persisted in their adjudication, pro- 
nounced Lepreum to be autonomous, and sent a 


1 Thucyd.v. 31. Kat peéxpe tov "Arrixov modepou amedhepov’ erecta, 
mavoapevoy dia mpoacw Tov moXépov, of "HAcioe émnvayxafov, of & 
€rparovro mpos tous Aaxe8atpovious. 

For the agreement here alluded to, see a few lines forward. 
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body of their own hoplites to defend it against the 
Eleians. The latter loudly protested against this 
proceeding, and denounced the Lacedemonians as 
having robbed them of one of their dependencies, 
. contrary to that agreement which had been adopted 
by the general confederacy when the war began,— 
to the effect that each imperial city should receive 
back at the end of the war all the dependencies 
which it possessed at the beginning, on condition 
of waiving its title to tribute and military service 
from them so long as the war lasted. After fruit- 
less remonstrances with Sparta, the Eleians eagerly 
embraced the opportunity now offered of revolting 
from her, and of joining the new league with Corinth 
and Argos’. 


1 Thucyd. v. 31. rav EvvOqxnv mpodpépovres év 7 etpnro, a Exovres és 
roy Arrixdv mddepov kabioravré ries, ravta fxovras Kai efedOeiv, ds ovK 
toov fxovres adioravra, &c. 

Of the agreement here alluded to among the members of the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy, we hear only in this one passage. It was extremely 
important to such of the confederates as were imperial cities—that is, 
which had subordinates or subject-allies. 

Poppo and Bloomfield wonder that the Connthians did not appeal 
to this agreement in order to procure the restitution of Sollium and 
Anaktorium. But they misconceive the scope of the agreement, 
which did not relate to captures made during the war by the common 
enemy. It would be useless for the confederacy to enter into a formal’ 
agreement that none of the members should lose anything through 
capture made by the enemy. This would be a question of superiority 
of foree—for no agreement could bind the enemy. But the confede- 
racy might very well make a covenant among themselves, as to the re- 
lations between their own imperial immediate members, and the mediate 
or subordinate dependencies of each. Each imperial state consented to 
forgo the tribute or services of its dependency, so long as the latter 
was called upon to lend its aid in the general effort of the confederacy 
against the common enemy. But the confederacy at the same time 
gave its guarantee, that the imperial state should re-enter upon these 
suspended rights, so soon as the war should be at an end. This 
guarantee was clearly violated by Sparta in the case of Elis and Le- 
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That new league, including Argos, Corinth, Elis, 
and Mantineia, had now acquired such strength and 
confidence, that the Argeians and Corinthians pro- 
ceeded on a joint embassy to Tegea to obtain the 
junction of that city—seemingly the most powerful 
in Peloponnesus next to Sparta and Argos. What 
grounds they had for expecting success, we are not 
told. The mere fact of Mantineia having joined 
Argos, seemed likely to deter Tegea, as the rival 
Arcadian power, from doing the same: and so it 
proved,—for the Tegeans decidedly refused the pro- 
posal, not without strenuous protestations that they 
would stand by Sparta in every thing. The Co- 
rinthians were greatly disheartened by this repulse, 
which they had by no means expected—having 
been so far misled by general expressions of dis- 
content against Sparta as to believe that they could 
transfer nearly the whole body of confederates to 
Argos. But they now began to despair of all far- 
ther extension of Argeian headship, and even to 
regard their own position as insecure on the side of 
Athens ; with whom they were not at peace, while 
by joining Argos they had forfeited their claim 
upon Sparta and all her confederacy, including 
Boeotia and Megara. In this embarrassment they 
betook themselves to the Boeotians, whom they 
again entreated to join them in the Argeian alli- 
ance: a request already once refused, and not likely 
to be now granted—but intended to usher in a dif- 


preum. On the contrary, in the case of Mantineia (mentioned a few 
pages back, p. 19) the Mantineians had violated the maxim of the con- 
federacy, and Sparta was justified in interfering at the request of their 
subjects to maintain the autonomy of the latter. 
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ferent request preferred at the same time. The 
Boeotians were entreated to accompany the Corin- 
thians to Athens, and obtain for them from the 
Athenians an armistice terminable at ten days’ no- 
tice, such as that which thev had contracted for 
themselves. In case of refusal, they were farther 
entreated to throw up their own agreement, and to 
conclude no other without the concurrence of the 
Corinthians. So far the Boeotians complied, as to 
go to Athens with the Corinthians, and back their 
application for an armistice—which the Athenians 
declined to grant, saying that the Corinthians were 
already included in the general peace, if they were 
allies of Sparta. On receiving this answer, the 
Corinthians entreated the Beeotians, putting it as a 
matter of obligation, to renounce their own armis- 
tice, and make common cause as to all future com- 
pact. But this request was steadily refused. The 
Bceotians maintained their ten days’ armistice ; and 
the Corinthians were obliged to acquiesce in their 
existing condition of peace de facto, though not 
guaranteed by any pledge of Athens’. 

? Thucyd. v. 32. KopiOiocs 8€ dvaxwy) dororses fr wpds "A@nvaiors. 

Upen which Dr. Arnold remarks—‘ By dowordos is meant a mere 
agreement in words, not ratified by the solemnities of religion. And 


the Grecks, as we have seen, considered the breach of their word very 
different from the breach of their oath.” 


Nut «9 much is here meant even as that which Dr. Arnold supposes. 
There was no agreement at all—either in words or by oath. There was 
asimple absence of hostilities, de facto, not arising out of any recognised 
pledge. Such is the meaning of dvaxeyy, i. 66; iii. 25, 26. 

The answer here made by the Athenians to the application of Corinth 
is not easy to understand. They might, with much better reason, have 
declined to conclude the ten days’ armistice with the Beotians—be- 
cause these latter still remained allies of Sparta, though refusing to 
accede to the general peace ; whereas the Corinthians, having joined 
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Meanwhile the Lacedzemonians were not unmind- 
ful of the affront which they had sustained by the 
revolt of Mantineia and Elis. At the request of a 
party among the Parrhasii, the Arcadian subjects 
of Mantineia, they marched under king Pleistoanax 
into that territory, and compelled the Mantineians 
to evacuate the fort which they had erected within 
it; which the latter were unable to defend, though 
they received a body of Argeian troops to guard 
- their city, and were thus. enabled to march their 
whole force to the threatened spot. Besides libe- 
rating the Arcadian subjects of Mantineia, the La- 
cedemonians also planted an additional body of 
Helots and Neodamodes at Lepreum, as a defence 
and means of observation on the frontiers of Elis!. 
These were the Brasidean soldiers, whom Klearidas 
had now brought back from Thrace. The Helots 
among them had been manumitted as a reward, 
and allowed to reside where they chose. But as 
they had imbibed lessons of bravery under their 
distinguished commander, their presence would un- 
doubtedly be dangerous among the serfs of Laconia: 
hence the disposition of the Lacedzmonians to 
plant them out. We may recollect that not very 
long before, they had caused 2000 of the most 
soldierly Helots to be secretly assassinated, with- 
out any ground of suspicion against these victims 
personally, but simply from fear of the whole body, 
and of course greater fear of the bravest’. 


Argos, had less right to be considered allies of Sparta. Nevertheless, 
we shall still find them attending the meetings at Sparta, and acting as 
allies of the latter. 

1 Thucyd. v. 33, 34. The Neodamodes were Helots previously en- 
franchised, or the sons of such. 2 Thucyd. iv. 80. 
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Treatment It was not only against danger from the return- 
repapeat ing Brasidean Helots that the Lacedemonians had 


wre to guard—but also against danger (real or supposed) 
from nq from their own Spartan captives, liberated by 
noe to Athens at the conclusion of the recent alliance. 
neyare Though the surrender of Sphakteria had been un- 
chised for a tarnished by any dishonour, nevertheless these men 
outset could hardly fail to be looked upon as degraded, in 
manner. the eyes of Spartan pride; or at least they might 
fancy that they were so looked upon, and thus be- 

come discontented. Some of them were already in 

the exercise of various functions, when the Ephors 
contracted suspicions of their designs, and con- 

demned them all to temporary disqualification for 

any official post—placing the whole of their pro- 

perty under trust-management, and interdicting 

them, like minors, from every act either of purchase 

or sale’. This species of disfranchisement lasted 

for a considerable time; but the sufferers were at 

length relieved from it—the danger being supposed 

to be over. The nature of the interdict confirms, 

what we know directly from Thucydidés, that many 

of these captives were among the first and wealthiest 

families in the state, and the Ephors may have ap- 
prehended that they would employ their wealth in 
acquiring partisans and organising revolt among the 

Helots. We have no facts to enable us to appre- 

ciate the situation ; but the ungenerous spirit of the 
regulation,as applied to brave warriors recently come 

home from a long imprisonment (justly pointed out 

by modern historians) would not weigh much 


2 Thucyd. v. 34. ’Aripous éoincav, dripiay 8¢ roavrny, Sore pyre 
apxey, pyre mptapevous st,  mwAovvras, xuplovs eivat. 
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with the Ephors under any symptoms of public 
danger. 

Of the proceedings sé the Athenians during this 
summer we hear nothing, except that the town of 
Skidné at length surrendered to them after a long- 
continued blockade, and that they put to death the 
male population of military age—selling the women 
and children into slavery. The odium of having 
proposed this cruel resolution two years and a half 
before, belongs to Kleon ; that of executing it, nearly 
a year after his death, to the leaders who succeeded 
him, and to his countrymen generally. The reader 
will however now be sufficiently accustomed to the 
Greek laws of war not to be surprised at such treat- 
ment against subjects revolted and reconquered. 
Skiéné and its territory was made over to the 
Platzan refugees. The native population of Delos, 
also, who had been removed from that sacred 
spot during the preceding year, under the impres- 
sion that they were too impure for the discharge of 
the sacerdotal functions—-were now restored to their 
island. The subsequent defeat of Amphipolis had 
created a belief at Athens that this removal had 
offended the gods—under which impression, con- 
firmed by the Delphian oracle, the Athenians now 
showed their repentance by restoring the Delian 
exiles'. They farther lost the towns of Thyssus on 
the peninsula of Athos, and Mekyberna on the 
Sithonian Gulf, which were captured by the Chalki- 

dians of Thrace’. 


1 Thucyd. v. 32. 
2 Thucyd. v. 35-39. I agree with Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Arnold in 
preferring the conjecture of Poppo—Xadx.djs—in this place. 
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Meanwhile the political relations throughout the 
powerful Grecian states remained all provisional 
and undetermined. The alliance still subsisted be- 
tween Sparta and Athens, yet with continual com- 
plaints on the part of the latter that the prior treaty 
remained unfulfilled. The members of the Spartan 
confederacy were discontented ; some had seceded, 
and others seemed likely to do the same; while 
Argos, ambitious to supplant Sparta, was trying to 
put herself at the head of a new confederacy, though 
as yet with very partial success. Hitherto, however, 
the authorities of Sparta—King Pleistoanax as well 
as the Ephors of the year—had been sincerely desi- 
rous to maintain the Athenian alliance, so far as it 
could be done without sacrifice, and without the real 
employment of force against recusants, of which 
they had merely talked in order to amuse the Athe- 
nians. Moreover, the prodigious advantage which 
they had gained by recovering the prisoners, doubt- 
less making them very popular at home, would at- 
tach them the more firmly to their own measure. 
But at the close of the summer (seemingly about 
the end of September or beginning of October, B.c. 
421) the year of these Ephors expired, and new 
Ephors were nominated for the ensuing year. Under 
the existing state of things this was an important 
revolution: for out of the five new Ephors, two 
(Kleobilus and Xenarés) were decidedly hostile to 
peace with Athens, and the remaining three appa- 
rently indifferent'. And we may here remark, that 
this fluctuation and instability of public policy, 
which is often denounced as if it were the peculiar 

1 Thucyd. v. 36. 
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attribute of a democracy, occurs quite as much 
under the constitutional monarchy of Sparta—the 
Jeast popular government in Greece, both in prin- 
ciple and detail. 

The new Ephors convened a special congress at 
Sparta for the settlement of the pending differences, 
at which among the rest, Athenian, Boeotian, and 
Corinthian envoys were all present. But, after 
prolonged debates, no approach was made to agree- 
ment; so that the congress was on the point of 
breaking up, when Kleobdlus and Xenarés, toge- 
ther with many of their partisans’, originated, in 
concert with the Boeotian and Corinthian deputies, 
a series of private underhand manceuvres for the 
dissolution of the Athenian alliance. This was to 
be effected by bringing about a separate alliance 
between Argos and Sparta, which the Spartans sin- 
cerely desired, and would grasp at in preference, 
(so these Ephors affirmed) even if it cost them the 


breach of their new tie with Athens. The Boeotians ,;a, 


were urged, first to become allies of Argos them- 
selves, and then to bring Argos into alliance with 
Sparta. But it was farther essential that they should 
give up Panaktum to Sparta, so that it might be 
tendered to the Athenians in exchange for Pylos— 
for Sparta could not easily go to war with them 
while they remained masters of the latter’. 

Such were the plans which Kleobilus and Xenarés 
laid with the Corinthian and Beeotian deputies, and 
which the latter went home prepared to execute. 
Chance seemed to favour the purpose at once: for 

1 Thucyd. v. 37. émecradpévo dé re rou KXeoBovAov Kal Revapous 
Kai door Hiroe foay avrois, &c. 2 Thucyd. v. 36. 
VOL. VII. D 
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on their road home, they were accosted by two 
Argeians, senators in their own city, who expressed 
an earnest anxiety to bring about alliance between 
the Boeotians and Argos. The Boeotian deputies, 
warmly encouraging this idea, urged the Argeians 
to send envoys to Thebes as solicitors of the alli- 
ance; and communicated to the Bceotarchs, on 
their arrival at home, both the plans laid by the 
Spartan Ephors and the wishes of these Argeians. 
The Bosotarchs also entered heartily into the entire 
scheme; receiving the Argeian envoys with marked 
favour, and promising, as soon as they should have 
obtained the requisite sanction, to send envoys of 
their own and ask for alliance with Argos. 

That sanction was to be obtained from ‘‘ the Four 
Senates of the Boeotians’’—bodies, of the constitu- 
tion of which nothing is known. But they were 
usually found so passive and acquiescent, that the 
Boeotarchs reckoning upontheir assent as a matter of 
course, even without any full exposition of reasons, 
laid all their plans accordingly'. They proposed to 
these four Senates a resolution in general terms, 
empowering themselves in the name of the Beeotian 
federation to exchange oaths of alliance with any 
Grecian city which might be willing to contract on 
terms mutually beneficial: their particular object 
being (as they stated) to form alliance with the Co- 
rinthians, Megarians, and Chalkidians of Thrace— 
for mutual defence, and for war as well as peace 
with others only by common consent. To this 


1 Thueyd. v. 38. oldpevoe ryy Bovniv, kav py etrwoty, ove dda Wn- 
ducigOa 4 A odio mpobayrdvres rapawovow....rais résoapot BovAais 
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specific object they anticipated no resistance on the 
part of the Senates, inasmuch as their connection 
with Corinth had always been intimate, while the 
position of the four parties named was the same— 
all being recusants of the recent peace. But the 
resolution was advisedly couched in the most com- 
prehensive terms, in order that it might authorise 
them to proceed farther afterwards, and conclude 
alliance on the part of the Boeotians and Megarians 
with Argos; that ulterior purpose being however 
for the present kept back, because alliance with 
Argos was a novelty which might surprise and alarm 
the Senates. The manceuvre, skilfully contrived 
for entrapping these bodies into an approval of 
measures which they never contemplated, illustrates 
the manner in which an oligarchical executive could 
elude the checks devised to control its proceed- 
ings. But the Boeotarchs, to their astonishment, 
found themselves defeated at the outset - for the 
Senates would not even hear of alliance with Co- 
rinth—so much did they fear to offend Sparta by 
any special connection with a city which had re- 
volted from her. Nor did the Beeotarchs think it 
safe to divulge their communications with Kleobi- 
lus and Xenarés, or to acquaint the Senates that 
the whole plan originated with a powerful party in 
Sparta herself. Accordingly, under this formal re- 
fusal on the part of the Senates, no farther pro- 
ceedings could be taken. The Corinthian and Chal- 
kidian envoys left Thebes, while the promise of 
sending Boeotian envoys to Argos remained un- 


executed’. 
1 Thucyd. v. 38. 
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But the anti-Athenian Ephors at Sparta, though 
baffled in their schemes for arriving at the Argeian 
alliance through the agency of the Beeotians, did 
not the less persist in their views upon Panaktum. 
That place—a frontier fortress in the mountainous 
range between Attica and Beeotia, apparently on 
the Boeotian side of Phylé, and on or near the di- 
rect road from Athens to Thebes which led through 
Phylé'—had been an Athenian possession, until 
six months before the peace, when it had been 
treacherously betrayed to the Beeotians*®. A special 
provision, of the treaty between Athens and Sparta, 
prescribed that it should be restored to Athens ; 
and Lacedzemonian envoys were now sent on an 
express mission to Boeotia, to request from the 
Boeotians the delivery of Panaktum as well as of 
their Athenian captives, in order that by tendering 
these to Athens, she might be induced to surrender 
Pylus. The Boeotians refused compliance with this 
request, except on condition that Sparta should enter 
into special alliance with them as she had done with 
the Athenians. Now the Spartans stood pledged 
by their covenant with the latter (either by its terms 
or by its recognised import) not to enter into any 
new alliance without their consent. But they were 
eagerly bent upon getting possession of Panaktum 
—while the prospect of breach with Athens, far 
from being a deterring motive, was exactly that 
which Kleobilus and Xenarés desired. Under these 
feelings, the Lacedzemonians consented to and swore 

1 See Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. ch. xvii. 
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the special alliance with Beeotia. But the Bco- 
tians, instead of handing over Panaktum for sur- 
render as they had promised, immediately razed 
the fortress to the ground ; under pretence of some 
ancient oaths which had been exchanged between 
their ancestors and the Athenians, to the effect that 
the district round it should always remain without 
resident inhabitants,—as a neutral strip of border- 
land, and under common pasture. 

These negotiations, after having been in progress 
throughout the winter, ended in the accomplish- 
ment of the alliance and the destruction of Panak- 
tum at the beginning of spring or about the middle 
of March. And while the Lacedemonian Ephors 
thus seemed to be carrying their point on the side 
of Boeotia, they were agreeably surprised by an 
unexpected encouragement to their views from an- 
other quarter. An embassy arrived at Sparta from 
Argos, to solicit renewal of the peace just expiring. 
The Argeians found that they made no progress in 
the enlargement of their newly-formed confederacy, 
while their recent disappointment with the Boeotians 
made them despair of realising their ambitious pro- 
jects of Peloponnesian headship. But when they 
learnt that the Lacedemonians had concluded a 
separate alliance with the Boeotians, and that Pa- 
naktum had been razed, their disappointment was 
converted into positive alarm for the future. Natu- 
rally inferring that this new alliance would not have 
been concluded except in concert with Athens, they 
interpreted the whole proceeding as indicating that 
Sparta had prevailed upon the Boeotians to accept 
the peace with Athens—the destruction of Panak- 
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tum being conceived as a compromise to obviate 
disputes respecting possession. Under such a per- 
suasion—noway unreasonable in itself, when the 
two contracting governments, both oligarchical and 
both secret, furnished no collateral evidence to ex- 
plain their real intent—the Argeians saw themselves 
excluded from alliance not merely with Beeotia, 
Sparta, and Tegea, but also with Athens; which 
latter city they had hitherto regarded as a sure 
resort in case of hostility with Sparta. Without a 
moment’s delay, they despatched Eustrophus and 
JEson—two Argeians much esteemed at Sparta, 
and perhaps proxeni of that city—to press for a 
renewal of their expiring truce with the Spartans, 
and to obtain the best terms they could. 

To the Lacedemonian Ephors this application 
was eminently acceptable—the very event which 
they had been manceuvring underhand to bring 
about: and negotiations were opened, in which the 
Argeian envoys at first proposed that the disputed 
possession of Thyrea should be referred to arbitra- 
tion. But they found their demand met by a per- 
emptory negative—the Lacedzmonians refusing to 
enter upon such a discussion, and insisting upon 
simple renewal of the peace now at an end. At last 
the Argeian envoys, eagerly bent upon keeping the 
question respecting Thyrea open, in some way or 
other—prevailed upon the Lacedemonians to assent 
to the following singular agreement. Peace was 
concluded between Athens and Sparta for fifty 
years ; but if at any moment within that interval, 
excluding either periods of epidemic or periods of 
war, it should suit the views of either party to pro- 
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voke a combat by chosen champions of equal num- 
ber for the purpose of determining the right to 
Thyrea, there was to be full liberty of doing so; 
the combat to take place within the territory of 
Thyrea itself, and the victors to be interdicted from 
pursuing the vanquished beyond the undisputed 
border of either territory. It will be recollected, 
that about 120 years before this date, there had 
been a combat of this sort by 300 champions on 
each side, in which, after desperate valour on both 
sides, the victory as well as the disputed right still 
remained undetermined. The proposition made by 
the Argeians was a revival of this old practice of 
judicial combat : nevertheless, such was the altera- 
tion which the Greek mind had undergone during 
the interval, that it now appeared a perfect ab- 
surdity—-even in the eyes of the Lacedemonians, 
the most old-fashioned people in Greete'. Yet 
since they hazarded nothing, practically, by so 
vague a concession, and were supremely anxious to 
make their relations smooth with Argos, in con- 
templation of a breach with Athens—they at last 
agreed to the condition, drew up the treaty, and 
placed it in the hands of the envoys to carry back 
to Argos. Formal acceptance and ratification, by 
the Argeian public assembly, was necessary to give 
it validity : should this be granted, the envoys were 

1 Thucyd. v. 41. Tots 8€ Aaxedatpovios rd pév mp@rov éddcer popia 
elvat ravra’ émecra (ereOvpouv yap rd ”Apyos mavrws piliov exe) Evve- 
xepncav €’ ols néiouy, cai Evveypayarro. 

By the forms of treaty which remain, we are led to imfer that the 
treaty was not subscribed by any signatures, but drawn up by the 
secretary or authorised officer, and ultimately engraved on a column. 
The names of those who take the oath are recorded, but seemingly no 
official signature. 
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invited to return to Sparta at the festival of the 
Hyakinthia, and there go through the solemnity of 
the oaths. | 

Amidst such strange crossing of purposes and 
interests, the Spartan Ephors seemed now to have 
carried all their points—friendship with Argos, 
breach with Athens, and vet the means (through 
the possession of Panaktum) of procuring from 
Athens the cession of Pylus. But they were not 
yet on firm ground. For when their deputies, An- 
dromedés and two colleagues, arrived in Boeotia for 
the purpose of going on to Athens and prosecuting 
the negotiation about Panaktum (at the time when 
Eustrophus and Aéson were carrying on their neg- 
otiation at Sparta) they discovered for the first 
time that the Boeotians, instead of performing their 
promise to hand over Panaktum, had razed it to the 
ground. This was a serious blow to their chance 
of success at Athens: nevertheless Andromedés 
proceeded thither, taking with him all the Athenian 
captives in Boeotia. ‘These he restored at Athens, 
at the same time announcing the demolition of Pa- 
naktum as a fact: Panaktum as well as the pri- 
soners was thus restored (he pretended)—for the 
Athenians would ‘not now find a single enemy in 
the place: and he claimed the cession of Pylus in 
exchange. 

But he soon found that the final term of Athenian 
compliance had been reached. It was probably on 
this occasion that the separate alliance concluded 
between Sparta and the Beeotians first became dis- 
covered at Athens; since not only were the pro- 
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ceedings of these oligarchical governments habi- 
tually secret, but there was a peculiar motive for 
keeping this alliance concealed until the discussion 
about Panaktum and Pylus had been brought to a 
close. Both this alliance, and the demolition of 
Panaktum, excited among the Athenians the strong- 
est marks of disgust and anger; aggravated proba- 
bly rather than softened by the quibble of Andro- 
medés—that demolition of the fort, being tanta- 
mount’ to restitution and precluding any farther 
tenancy by the enemy, was a substantial satisfac- 
tion of the treaty ; and aggravated still farther by 
the recollection of all the other unperformed items 
in the treaty. A whole year had now elapsed, 
amidst frequent notes and protocols (to employ a 
modern phrase): yet not one of the conditions 
favourable to Athens had yet been executed (except 
the restitution of her captives, seemingly not many 
in number)—while she on her side had made to 
Sparta the capital cession on which almost every- 
thing hinged. A long train of accumulated indig- 
nation, brought to a head by this mission of An- 
dromedés, discharged itself in the harshest dismissal 
and rebuke of himself and his colleagues’. 

Even Nikias, Lachés, and the other leading men, 
to whose improvident facility and misjudgement the 


Alkibiadés 
stands for- 
ward as a 


embarrassment of the moment was owing, were pro- Paty 


bably not much behind the general public in excla- 
mation against Spartan perfidy—if it were only to 
divert attention from their own mistake. But there 
was one of them—Alkibiadés son of Kleinias—who 
took this opportunity of putting himself at the head 
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ter. 
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of the vehement anti-Laconian sentiment which now 
agitated the Ekklesia, and giving to it a substantive 
aim, 

The present is the first occasion on which we hear 
of this remarkable man as taking a prominent part in 
public life. He was now about thirty-one or thirty- 
two years old, which in Greece was considered 
an early age for a man to exercise important com- 
mand. But such was the splendour, wealth, and 
antiquity of his family, of Asakid lineage through 
the heroes Eurysakés and Ajax,—and such the 
effect of that lineage upon the democratical public 
of Athens'—that he stepped speedily and easily into 
a conspicuous station. Belonging also through his 
tother Deinomaché to the gens of the Alkme- 
onidee, he was related to Periklés, who became his 
guardian when he was Jeft an orphan at about five 
years old, along with his younger brother Kleinias. 
Tt was at that time that their father Kleinias was 
slain at the battle of Koroneia, having already 
served with honour in a trireme of his own at the 
seafight of Artemisium against the Persians. A 
Spartan nurse named Amykla was provided for the 
young Alkibiadés, and a slave named Zopyrus 
chosen by his‘distinguished guardian to watch over 
him; but even his boyhood was utterly ungovern- 
able, and Athens was full of his freaks and enormi- 

1 Thucyd. v. 43. "AAxBiddys......dvjp nricia pev dv Ere tére veds, os 
dv DAn reAc, afiwpare b€ mpoydver Tipmpevos. 

The expression of Plutarch, however, €r: petpaxtov, seems an exag- 
geration (Alkibiad. c. 10). 

Kritias and Chariklés, in reply to the question of Sokratés, whom 

they had forbidden to converse with or teach young men—defined a 


young man to be one under thirty years of age—the senatorial age at 
Athens (Xenophon, Memor. i. 2, 35). 
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ties, to the unavailing regret of Periklés and his 
brother Ariphron'. His violent passions, love of 
enjoyment, ambition of pre-eminence, and insolence 
towards others*, were manifested at an early age, 
and never deserted him throughout his life. His 
finished beauty of person both as boy, youth, ahd 
mature man, caused him to be much run after by 
women’—and even by women of generally reserved 
habits. Moreover, even before the age when such 
temptations were usually presented, the beauty of 
his earlier youth, while going through the ordinary 
gymnastic training, procured for him assiduous ca- 
resses, compliments, and solicitations of every sort, 
from the leading Athenians who frequented the 
public palzstre. These men not only endured his 
petulance, but were even flattered when he would 
condescend to bestow it upoh them. Amidst such 
universal admiration and indulgence—amidst cor- 
rupting influences exercised from so many quarters 
and from so early an age, combined with great 
wealth and the highest position—it was not likely 
that either self-restraint or regard for the welfare 

1 Plato, Protagoras, c. 1Q p. 320; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 2, 3, 4; 
Isokratés, De Bigis, Orat. xvi. p. 353, sect. 33, 84; Cornel. Nepoa, 
Alkibiad. c. 1. 

2 THeémovba 8€ mpds rovrov (Swxparn) pdvov dvOporwy, & ovK av res 
oforro dv €pol évetvat, rd aloxuverOac dyrivouy. 

This is a part of the language which Plato puts into the mouth of 
Alkibiadés, in the Symposion, c. 32, p. 216; see also Plato, Alkibiad. i. 
ec. 1, 2, 3. 

Compare his other contemporary, Xenophon, Memor. i. 2. 16-25. 

duce b€ 1oAAGy Svrwv Kal peydAwy radwy ev alr@ 16 Pidrdveckoy ioxu- 
pdérarov Hy kai rd piddrpwrtoy, ws SyAcy €or rots mat8ixots Uropynpace 
(Plutarch, Alkib. c. 2). 

3 | translatc, with some diminution of the force of the words, the ex- 
pression of a contemporary author, Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2. 24. 


"AdRBulbys B ad 8d dy KdAAOS bd rrohAGy kal oepyey yuvaixby On po- 
pevos, &c. 


Great ener- 
gy and ca- 
pacity of 
Alkibiadés 
in public af- 
faire—his 
reckless ex- 
penditure 
—lawless 
demeanour 
—unprinci- 
pled cha- 
racter, in- 
spiring sus- 
picion and 
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of others would ever acquire development in the 
mind of Alkibiadés. The anecdotes which fill his 
biography reveal the utter absence of both these 
constituent elements of morality; -and though, in 
regard to the particular stories, allowance must 
doubtless be made for scandal and exaggeration, 
yet the general type of character stands plainly 
marked and sufficiently established in all. 

A dissolute life, and an immoderate love of plea- 
sure in all its forms, is what we might naturally 
expect from a young man so circumstanced ; and 
it appears that with him these tastes were indulged 
with an offensive publicity which destroyed the 
comfort of his wife Hippareté, daughter of Hippo- 
nikus who was slain at the battle of Delium. She 
had brought him a large dowry of ten talents : when 
she sought a divorce, as the law of Athens per- 
mitted, Alkibiadés violently interposed to prevent 
her from obtaining the benefit of the law, and 
brought her back by force to his house even from 
the presence of the magistrate. It is this violence 
of selfish passion, and reckless disregard of social 
obligation towards every one, which forms the pe- 
culiar characteristic of Alkibiadés. He strikes the 
schoolmaster whose house he happens to find un- 
provided with a copy of Homer—he strikes Tau- 
reas', a rival chorégus, in the public theatre, while - 
the representation is going on—he strikes Hippo- 
nikus (who afterwards became his father-in-law), 
out of a wager of mere wantonness, afterwards ap- 
peasing him by an ample apology—he protects the 
Thasian poet Hégémon, against whom an indict- 


1 Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, c. 49; Thucyd. vi. 16; Antipho apud 
Atheneum, xii. p. 525. 
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ment had been formally lodged before the archon, 
by effacing it with his own hand from the published 
list in the public edifice, called Metréon; defying 
both magistrate and accuser to press the cause on 
for trial’. Nor does it appear that any injured per- 
son ever dared to bring Alkibiadés to trial before 
the dikastery, though we read with amazement the 
tissue of lawlessness® which marked his private life 
—a combination of insolence and ostentation with 
occasional mean deceit when it suited his purpose. 
But amidst the perfect legal, judicial and constitu- 
tional equality, which reigned among the citizens 
of Athens, there still remained great social inequa- 
lities between one man and another, handed down 
from the times preceding the democracy : inequali- 
ties which the democratical institutions limited in 
their practical mischiefs, but never either effaced 
or discredited—and which were recognised as modi- 
fying elements in the current, unconscious, vein of 

1 Athenseus, ix. p. 407. 

7 Thucyd. vi. 15. I translate the expression of Thucydidés, which is 
of great force and significance—oBnOevres yap avrov of roAXol rd péye- 
Gos rns re xara Td €avrov cHpa mapavopias és tiv Siaray, &c. The 
same word is repeated by the historian, vi. 28. rjyv dAAny avrov és ra 
érirmB8evpara ov Snportkny mapavopiay. 

The same phrase is also found in the short extract from the Aoc8opia 
of Antipbo (Athenzeus, xi. p. 525). 

The description of Alkibiadés, given in that Discourse called the 
"Epwrixds Adyos, erroneously ascribed to Demosthenés (c. 12, p. 1414), 
is more discriminating than we commonly find in rhetorical composi- 
tions. Tovro 8°, ’AAKiBiadny etpnoes puoes pev mpds aperny TOAA@ xeEipoy 
Staxeipevor, ai ra pev Urepnpavas, Ta 8€ rarrewas, Ta 3 Urepdxpws, (Hv 
mponpnpevov’ amd dé ris Toxparous dutAlas woAAd pev éravopOwbevra 
rou Biov, ra 8€ Aowra TH peyeOer Tdv GAdwy Epywy emixpuyrdpevoy. 

Of the three epithets, whereby the author describes the bad tenden- 
cies of Alkibiadés, full illustrations will be seen in his proceedings, here- 


after to be described. The improving influence here ascribed to So- 
kratés is unfortunately far less borne out. 
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sentiment and criticism, by those whom they in- 
jured as well as by those whom they favoured. In 
the speech which Thucydidés’ ascribes to Alkibiadés 
before the Athenian public assembly, we find the 
insolence of wealth and high social position not 
only admitted as a fact, but vindicated as a just 
morality ; and the history of his life, as well as 
many other facts in Athenian society, show that if 
not approved, it was at least tolerated in practice 
to a serious extent, in spite of the restraints of the 
democracy. 3 

Amidst such unprincipled exorbitances of beha- 
viour, Alkibiadés stood distinguished for personal 
bravery. He served as a hoplite in the army 


1 Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 4; .Cornel. Nepos, Alkibiad. c. 2; Plato, 
Protagoras, c. 1. 

I do not know how far the memorable narrative ascribed to Alkibiadés 
in the Symposium of Plato (c. 33, 34, p. 216, 217) can be regarded as 
matter of actual fact and history, so far as Sokratés is concerned; but 
it is abundant proof in regard to the general relations of Alkibiadés 
with others : compare Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 29, 30; iv. ]-2. 

Several of the dialogues of Plato present to us striking pictures of 
the palsestra, with the boys, the young men, the gymnastic teachers, 
engaged in their exercises or resting from them—and the philosophers 
and spectators who came there for amusement and conversation. See 
particularly the opening chapters of the Lysis and the Charmidés—also 
the Rivales, where the scene is laid in the house of a ypappariorys or 
schoolmaster. In the Lysis, Sokratés professes to set his own conver- 
sation with these interesting youths as an antidote to the corrupting 
flatteries of most of those who sought to gain their goodwill. Ovre 
xp, © ‘IxmdOares, rots madexots diadeyerOa, ramecvouvra Kal ovored- 
Aovra, GAAG py, Somwep ov, xavvovvra kal diabpurrovra (Lysis, c. 7, 
p- 210). 

See, in illustration of what is here said about Alkibiadés as a youth, 
Euripid. Supplic. 906 (about Parthenopzus), and the beautiful lines in 
the Atys of Catullus, 60-69. 

There cannot be a doubt that the characters of all the Greek youth 
of any pretensions were considerably affected by this society and con- 
versation of their boyish years; though the subject is one upon which 
the full evidence cannot well be produced and discussed. 
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under Phormion at the siege of Potideea in 432 p.c. 
Though then hardly twenty years of age, he was 
among the most forward soldiers in the battle, re- 
ceived a severe wound, and was in great danger; 
owing his life only to the exertions of Sokratés, who 
served in the ranks along with him. Eight veara 
afterwards, Alkibiadés also served with credit in 
the cavalry at the battle of Delium, and had the 
opportunity of requiting hia obligation to Sokratés 
by protecting him against the Boeotian pursuers. As 
a rich young man, also, choregy and trierarchy be- 
came incumbent upon him—expensive duties, which 
(as we might expect) he discharged not merely with 
sufficiency, but with ostentation. In fact expenditure 
of this sort, though compulsory up to a certain 
point upon all rich men, was so fully repaid, to all 
those who had the least ambition, in the shape of 
popularity and influence, that most of them sponta- 
neously went beyond the requisite minimum for the 
purpose of showing themselves off. The first ap- 
pearance of Alkibiadés in public life is said to have 
been as a donor, for some special purpose, in the 
Ekklesia, when various citizens were handing in 
their contributions: and the loud applause which 
his subscription provoked was at that time so novel 
and exciting to him, that he suffered qa tame quail 
which he carried in his bosom to escape. This in- 
cident excited mirth and sympathy among the citi- 
zens present: the bird was caught and restored to 
him by Antiochus, who from that time forward ac- 
quired his favour, and in after days became his pilot 
and confidential lieutenant’. 


' Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 10. 
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Aldbiad’s = =To a young man like Alkibiadés, thirsting for 
—theSo- power and pre-eminence, a certain measure of rheto- 
se rical facility and persuasive power was indispen- 
sable. With a view to this acquisition, he fre- 
quented the society of various sophistical and rhe- 
torical teachers'—Prodikus, Protagoras, and others ; 
but most of all, that of Sokratés. His intimacy 
with Sokratés has become celebrated on many 
grounds, and is commemorated both by Plato and 
Xenophon, though unfortunately with less instruc- 
tion than we could desire. We may readily believe 
Xenophon when he tells us that Alkibiadés (like the 
oligarchical Kritias, of whom we shall have much 
to say hereafter) was attracted to Sokratés by his 
unrivalled skill of dialectical conversation—his sug- 
gestive influence over the minds of his hearers, in 
eliciting new thoughts and combinations—his mas- 
tery of apposite and homely illustrations—his power 
of seeing far beforehand the end of a long cross- 
examination—his ironical affectation of ignorance, 
whereby the humiliation of opponents was rendered 
only the more complete, when they were convicted 
of inconsistency and contradiction out of their own 
answers. The exhibitions of such ingenuity were 
in themselves highly interesting, and stimulating to 
the mental activity of listeners, while the faculty 
itself was one of peculiar value to those who pro- 
posed to take the lead in public debate ; with which 
view both these ambitious young men tried to catch 
the knack from Sokratés*, and to copy his formi- 


1 See the description in the Protagoras of Plato, c. 8, p. 317. 
2 See Xenophon, Memorab. i.'2, 12-24, 39-47. 
Kpirias yey wai "AdxiBeddns, odx apécxorros avrois Zwxpdrovs, wptAn- 
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dable string of interrogations. Both of them doubt- 
less involuntarily respected the poor, self-sufficing, 
honest, temperate, and brave citizen, in whom this 
eminent talent resided ; especially Alkibiadés, who 
not only owed his life to the generous valour of 
Sokratés at Potidza, but had also learnt in that ser- 
vice to admire the iron physical frame of the philo- 
sopher in his armour, enduring hunger, cold, and 
hardship'. But we are not to suppose that either 
of them came to Sokratés with the purpose of hear- 
ing and obeying his precepts on matters of duty, or 
receiving from him a new plan of life. They came 
partly to gratify an intellectual appetite, partly to 
acquire a stock of words and ideas, with facility of 
argumentative handling, suitable for their after- 
purpose as public speakers. Subjects moral, poli- 


cary, dv xypdvov aureirny avrg, add’ evOus &€ apyns wppnxdre mpoe- 
orava tis méAews. “Ere yap Zwxpares Evydvres ovx dAXots riot paddov 
érexeipovy dtaréyerOat f rots pdAtora mparrovos Td TOALTIKG...... "Emel 
roivuy TaxtoTa TOY ToAtTEvopevwy inréAaBov Kpeirroves eivat, Dwxparet 
pev ovx Ere mpoojecar, ov8€ yap avtois dAAws pecxev’ eire mporedAOocev, 
tmép Sv nudpravoy eeyxdpeva FyOovro’ ra 8¢ rhs meAews Exparroy, dy- 
wep evexev kai Zwxpatres mpoondAdoy. Compare Plato, Apolog. Sokrat. 
ce. 10. p. 23; ¢. 22. p. 33. 

Xenophon represents Alkibiadés and Kritias as frequenting the socicty 
of Sokratés, for the same reason and with the same objects as Plato 
affirms that young men generally went to the Sophists: see Plato, So- 
phist. c. 20. p. 232 D. 

“« Nam et Socrati (observes Quintilian, Inst. Or. ii. 16) objiciunt co- 
mici, docere eum, quomodo pejorem causam meliorem reddat; et con- 
tra Tisiam et Gorgiam similia dicit polliceri Plato.”’ 

The representation given by Plato of the great influence acquired by 
Sokratés over Alkibiadés, and of the deference and submission of the 
latter, is plainly not to be taken as historical, even if we had not the 
more simple and trustworthy picture of Xenophon. Isokratés goes so 
far as to say that Sokratés was never known by any one as teacher of 
Alkibiadés: which is an exaggeration in the other direction (Isokratés, 
Busivis, Or. xi. sect. 6. p. 222. 

' Plato, Symposium, c. 35-36. p. 220, &e. 

VOL. VII. k 
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tical, and intellectual, served as the theme some- 
times of discourse, sometimes of discussion, in the 
society of all these sophists—Prodikus, and Prota- 
goras not less than Sokratés; for in the Athenian 
sense of the word, Sokratés was a sophist as well as 
the others: and to the rich youths of Athens, like 
Alkibiadés and Kritias, such society was highly 
useful'. It imparted a nobler aim to their ambition, 
including mental accomplishments as well as poli- 
tical success: it enlarged the range of their under- 
standings, and opened to them as ample a vein of 
literature and criticism as the age afforded: it ac- 
customed them to canvass huinan conduct, with the 
causes and obstructions of human well-being, both 
public and private:—it even suggested to them 
indirectly lessons of duty and prudence from which 
their social position tended to estrange them, and 
which they would hardly have submitted to hear 
except from the lips of one whom they intellectually 
admired. In learning to talk, they were forced to 
learn more or less to think, and familiarised with 
the difference between truth and error: nor would 

1 See the representation, given in the Protagoras of Plato, of the 
temper in which the young and wealthy Hippokratés goes to seek in- 
struction from Protagoras—and of the objects which Protagoras pro- 
poses to himself in imparting the instruction (Plato, Protagoras, c. 2. 
p. 310 D.; ¢. 8. p. 316C.; c. 9. p. 318, &e.: compare also Plato, 
Meno. p. 91, and Gorgias, c. 4. p. 449 E.—asserting the connection, in 
the mind of Gorgias, between teaching to speak and teaching to think 
—)éyew xal hpoveiv, &c.). 

It would not be reasonable to repeat, as true and just, all the pole- 
nical charges against those who arc called the Sophists, even as we find 
them in Plato—without scrutiny and consideration. But modern 
writers on Grecian affairs run down the Sophists even more than Plato 
did, and take no notice of the admissions in their favour which he, 


though their opponent, is perpetually making. 
This is a very extensive subject, to which I hope to revert. 
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an eloquent lecturer fail to enlist their feelings in the 
great topics of morals and politics. Their thirst 
for mental stimulus and rhetorical accomplishments 
had thus, as far as it went, a moralising effect, 
though this was rarely their purpose in the pursuit’. 


1 | dissent entirely from the judgement of Dr. Thirlwall, who repeats 
what is the usual representation of Sokratés and the Sophists, depicting 
Alkibiadés as ‘‘ ensnared by the Sophists,” while Sokratés is described 
asa good genius preserving him from their corruptions (Hist. of Greece, 
vol. ii. ch. xxiv. p. 312, 313, 314). I think him also mistaken when 
he distinguishes so pointedly Sokratés from the Sophists—when he 
describes the Sophists as “‘ pretenders to wisdom,’’—as “a new school,” 
—as ‘“‘teaching that there was no real difference between truth and 
falsehood, right and wrong,” &c. 

All the plausibility that there is in this representation arises from a 
confusion between the original sense, and the modern sense, of the word 
Sophist ; the latter seemingly first bestowed upon the word by Plato 
and Aristotle. In the common ancient acceptation of the word at 
Athens, it meant not a school of persons professing common doctrines 
—but a class of men bearing the same name, because they derived their 
celebrity from analogous objects of study and common intellectual oc- 
cupation. The Sophists were men of similar calling and pursuits, partly 
speculative, partly professional; but they differed widely from each 
other, both in method and doctrine. (See.for example Isokratés, cont. 
Sophistas, Orat. xiii.; Plato, Meno. p. 87 B.) Whoever made him- 
self eminent in speculative pursuits, and communicated his opinions by 
public lecture, discussion, or conversation—was called a Sophist, what- 
ever might be the conclusions which he sought to expound or defend. 
The difference between taking money, and expounding gratuitously, on 
which Sokratés himself was so fond of dwelling (Xenoph. Memor. i. 6, 
12), has plainly no essential bearing on the case. When Xschinés the 
orator reminds the Dikasts, ‘‘ Recollect that you Athenians put to death 
the Sophist Sokratés, because he was shown to have been the teacher 
of Kritias”’ (2schin. cont. Timarch. c. 34. p. 74), he uses the word in 
its natural and true Athenian sense. He had no point to make against 
Sokratés, who had then been dead more than forty years—but he de- 
scribes him by his profession or occupation, just as he would have said, 
Hippokratés the physician, Pheidtas the sculptor, &c. Dionysius of 
Halikarn. calls both Plato and Isokratés sophists (Ars Rhetor. De Com- 
pos. Verborum, p. 208 R.). The Nubes of Aristophanes, and the de- 
fences put forth by Plato and Xenophon, show that Sokratés was not 
only called by the name Sophist, but regarded just in the same light as 
that in which Dr. Thirlwall presents to us what he calls “‘ the new School 
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Alkibiadés, full of impulse and ambition of every 
kind, enjoyed the conversation of all the eminent 
talkers and lecturers to be found in Athens, that of 
Sokratés most of all and most frequently. The 


of the Sophists”—as ‘‘ a corruptor of youth, indifferent to truth or false- 
hood, right or wrong,’ &c. See a striking passage in the Politicus of 
Plato, c. 38. p. 299 B. Whoever thinks (as I think) that these accu- 
sations were falsely advanced against Sokratés, will be careful how he ad- 
vances them against the general profession to which Sokratés belonged. 

That there were unprincipled and immoral men among the class of 
Sophists, (as there are and always have been among schoolmasters, pro- 
fessors, lawyers, &c., and all bodies of men,) I do not doubt; in what 
proportion, we cannot determine. But the extreme hardship of passing 
a sweeping condemnation on the great body of intellectual teachers at 
Athens, and canonising exclusively Sokratés and his followers—will be 
felt when we recollect, that the well-known Apologue, called the Choice 
of Hercules, was the work of the Sophist Prodikus, and his favourite 
theme of lecture (Xenophon, Memor. ii. 1. 21-34). To this day, that 
Apologue remains without a superior, for the impressive simplicity with 
which it presents one of the most important points of view of moral 
obligation: and it has been embodied in a greater number of books of 
elementary morality than anything of Sokratés, Plato, or Xenophon. 
To treat the author of that Apologue, and the class to which he be- 
longed, as teaching “that there was no real differcnce between right 
and wrong. truth and falschood,”’ &c., is a criticism not in harmony with 
the just and liberal tone of Dr. Thirlwall’s history. 

JT will add that Plato himself, in a very important passage of the 
Republic (vi. c. 6, 7. p. 492-493), refutes the imputation against the 
Sophists of being specially the corruptors of youth. He represents 
them as inculcating upon their youthful pupils that morality which was 
received as true and just in their age and society—nothing better, nothing 
worse. The grand corruptor (he says) is society itself: the Sophists 
merely repeat the voice and judgement of society. Without inquiring 
at present how far Plato or Sokratés were right in condemning the re- 
ceived morality of their countrymen, I most fully accept his assertion 
that the great body of the contemporary professional teachers taught 
what was considered good morality among the Athenian public: there 
were doubtless some who taught a better morality, others who taught 
a worse. And this may be said with equal truth of the great body of 
professional teachers in every age and nation. 

Xenophon enumerates various causes to which he ascribes the cor- 
ruption of the character of Alkibiadés—wealth, rank, personal beauty, 
flatterers, &c.; but he does not name the Sophists among them 
(Memorab. i. 2. 24, 25). 
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philosopher became greatly attached to him, and 
doubtless lost no opportunity of iuculcating on bim 
salutary lessons, as far as could be done without dis- 
gusting the pride of a haughty and spoilt youth who 
was looking forward to the celebrity of public life. 
But unhappily his lessons never produced any serious 
effect, and ultimately became even distasteful to the 
pupil. The whole life of Alkibiadés attests how 
faintly the sentiment of obiigation, public or private, 
ever got footing in his mind—how much the ends 
which he pursued were dictated by overbearing 
vanity and love of aggrandisement. In the later 
part of life, Sokratés was marked out to public ha- 
tred by his enemies, as having been the teacher of 
Alkibiadés and Kritias. And if we could be so unjust 
as to judge of the morality of the teacher by that of 
these two pupils, we should certainly rank him 
among the worst of the Athenian sophists. 

At the age of thirty-one or thirty-two, the earliest 
at which it was permitted to look forward to an 
ascendent position in public life, Alkibiadés came 
forward with a reputation stained by private enor- 
mities, and with a number of enemies created by 
his insolent demeanour. 


introduction ; nor was he slow in displaying his 
extraordinary energy, decision, and capacity of 
command. From the beginning to the end of his 
eventful political life, he showed a combination of 
boldness in design, resource in contrivance, and 
vigour in execution—not surpassed by any one of 
his contemporary Greeks: and what distinguished 


But this did not hinder ¢ 
him from stepping into that position to which his ; 
rank, connections, and club-partisans, afforded him } 


Conflicting 
sentiments 
entertained 
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him from all, was, his extraordinary flexibility of 
character!, and consummate power of adapting him- 
self to new habits, new necessities, and new persons, 
whenever circumstances required. Like Themisto- 
klés—whom he resembled as well in ability and 
vigour, as in want of public principle and in reckless- 
ness about means—Alkibiadés was essentially a man 
of action. Eloquence was in him a secondary qua- 
lity, subordinate to action ; and though he possessed 
enough of it for his purposes, his speeches were di- 
stinguished only for pertinence of matter, often im- 
perfectly expressed, at least according to the high 
standard of Athens*. But his career affords a me- 


1 Cornel. Nepos, Alcibiad. c. 1; Satyrus apud Atheneum. xii. p. 534 ; 
Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 23. 

Ob yap roovrov dei, rovovros ei ey, says Odysseus in the Philo- 
ktétés of Sophoklés. 

2 I follow the criticism which Plutarch cites from Theophrastus, 
seemingly discriminating and measured: much more trustworthy than 
the vague eulogy of Nepos, or even of Demosthenés (of course not 
from his own knowledge), upon the eloquence of Alkibiadés (Plutarch, 
Alkib. c. 10); Plutarch, Reipubl. Gerend. Precept. c. 8. p. 804. 

Antisthenés—companion and pupil of Sokratés, and originator of 
what is called the Cynic philosophy—contemporary and personally ac- 
quainted with Alkibiadés—was full of adnuration for his extreme per- 
sonal beauty, and pronounced him to be strong, manly, and audacious 
—but unschooled—draidsevroy. His scandals about the lawless life of 
Alkibiadés, however, exceed what we can reasonably admit, even from a 
contemporary (Antisthenés ap. Athenzum, v. p. 220. xil. p. 534). An- 
tisthenés had composed a dialogue called Alkibiadés (Diog. Laért. 
vi. 15). 

See the collection of the Fragmenta Antisthenis (by A. G. Winckel- 
mann, Zurich, 1842, p. 17-19). 

The comic writers of the day—Eupolis, Aristophanés, Pherekratés, 
and others—seem to have been abundant in their jests and libels against 
the excesses of Alkibiadés, real or supposed. ‘There was a tale, untrue, 
but current in comic tradition, that Alkibiadés, who was not a man to 
suffer himself to be insulted with impunity, had drowned Eupolis in 
the sea, in revenge, for his comedy of the Bapte. See Meineke, Fragm. 
Com. Gre. Eupolidis Barra: and KéAaxes (vol. ii. p. 447-494) and 
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morable example of splendid qualities both for action 
and command, ruined and turned into instruments 
of mischief by the utter want of morality, public and 
private. A strong tide of individual hatred was thus 
roused against him, as well from middling citizens 
whom he had insulted, as from rich men whom his 
ruinous ostentation outshone. For his exorbitant 
voluntary expenditure in the public festivals, trans- 
cending the largest measure of private fortune, satis- 
fied discerning men that he would reimburse himself 
by plundering the public, and even if opportunity 
offered, by overthrowing! the constitution to make 
himself master of the persons and properties of his 
fellow-citizens. He never inspired confidence or 
esteem to any one; and sooner or later, among a 
public like that of Athens, so much accumulated 
odium and suspicion was sure to bring a public man 
to ruin, in spite of the strongest admiration for his 
capacity. He was always the object of very con- 
flicting sentiments: ‘‘ the Athenians desired him, 
hated him, but still wished to have him,’’—was said 
in the latter years of his life by a contemporary 
poet—while we find also another pithy precept de- 
livered in regard to him—‘‘ You ought not to keep 
a lion’s whelp in your city at all; but if you choose 


Aristophanés Tpipadjs, p. 1166: also Meineke’s first volume, Historia 
Critica Comicc. Gree. p. 124-136 ; and the Dissertat. xix. in Buttmann’s 
Mythologus, on the Bapte and the Cotyttia. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 15. Compare Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Preec. c. 4. p. 800. 
The sketch which Plato draws (in the first three chapters of the ninth 
Book of the Republic) of the citizen who erects himself into a despot 
and enslaves his fellow-citizens—exactly suits the character of Alkiba- 
dés. See also the same treatise, vi. 6-8. p. 491-494, and the preface 
of Schleiermacher to his translation of the Platonic dialogue called Alki- 
biadés the first. 
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to keep him, you must submit yourself to his be- 
haviour’.”” Athens had to feel the force of his 
energy, as an exile and enemy: but the great harm 
which he did to her was, in his capacity of adviser 
—awakening in his countrymen the same thirst for 
showy, rapacious, uncertain, perilous aggrandise- 
ment which dictated his own personal actions. 

Mentioning Alkibiadés now for the first time, I 
have somewhat anticipated on future chapters, in 
order to present a general idea of his character, 
hereafter to be illustrated. But at the moment 
which we have now reached (March, 420 B.c.) the 
lion’s whelp was yet young, and had neither ac- 
quired his entire strength, nor disclosed his full- 
grown claws. 

He began to put himself forward as a party leader, 
seemingly not long before the peace of Nikias. The 
political traditions hereditary in his family, as in 
that of his relation Periklés, were democratical : 
his grandfather Alkibiadés had been vehement in 
his opposition to the Peisistratids, and had even 
afterwards publicly renounced an established con- 
nection of hospitality with the Lacedzemonian go- 
vernment, from strong antipathy to them on poli- 
tical grounds. But Alkibiadés himself, in com- 
mencing political life, departed from this family 
tradition, and presented himself as a partisan of 
oligarchical and philo-Laconian sentiment—doubt- 
less far more consonant to his natural temper than 
the democratical. He thus started in the same 
general party with Nikias and Thessalus son of 


' Aristophan. Rane, 1445-1453; Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 16; Plu- 
tarch, Nikias, c. 9. 
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Kimén, who afterwards became his bitter oppo- 
nents ; and it was in part probably to put himself 
on a par with them, that he took the marked step 
of trying to revive the ancient family tie of hospi- 
tality with Sparta, which his grandfather had broken 
off’. 

To promote this object, he displayed peculiar 
solicitude for the good treatment of the Spartan 
captives, during their detention at Athens. Many 
of them being of high family at Sparta, he naturally 
calculated upon their gratitude, as well as upon the 
favourable sympathies of their countrymen, when- 
ever they should be restored. He advocated both 
the peace and the alliance with Sparta, and the re- 
storation of her captives; and indeed not only 
advocated these measures, but tendered his services, 
and was eager to be employed, as the agent of 
Sparta for carrying them through at Athens. From 
these selfish hopes in regard to Sparta, and espe- 
cially from the expectation of acquiring, through the 
agency of the restored captives, the title of Proxenus 
of Sparta—Alkibiadés thus became a partisan of the 
blind and gratuitous philo-Laconian concessions of 
Nikias. But the captives on their return were either 
unable, or unwilling, to carry the point which he 
wished ; while the authorities at Sparta rejected all 
his advances—not without a contemptuous sneer at 
the idea of confiding important political interests to 
the care of a youth chiefly known for ostentation, 


? Thucyd. v. 43, vi. 90; Isokratés, De Bigis, Or. xvi. p. 352. sect. 
27-30. ? 

Plutarch (Alkibiad. c. 14) carelessly represents Alkibiadés as being 
actually proxenus of Sparta at Athens. 
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profligacy, andinsolence. That the Spartans should 
thus judge, is noway astonishing, considering their 
extreme reverence both for old age and for strict 
discipline. They naturally preferred Nikias and 
Lachés, whose prudence would commend, if it did 
not originally suggest, their mistrust of the new 
claimant. Nor had Alkibiadés yet shown the mighty 
movement of which he wascapable. But this con- 
temptuous refusal of the Spartans stung him so to 
the quick, that, making an entire revolution in his 
political course!, he immediately threw himself into 
anti-Laconian politics with an energy and ability 
which he was not before known to possess. 

The moment was favourable, since the recent 
death of Kleon, for a new political leader to espouse 
this side; and was rendered still more favourable 
by the conduct of the Lacedzemonians. Month after 
month passed, remonstrance after remonstrance was 
addressed, yet not one of the restitutions prescribed 
by the treaty in favour of Athens had yet been ac- 
complished. Alkibiadés had therefore ample pre- 
text for altering his tone respecting the Spartans— 
and for denouncing them as deceivers who had 
broken their solemn oaths, abusing the generous 
confidence of Athens. Under his present antipa- 
thies, his attention naturally turned to Argos, in 
which city he possessed some powerful friends and 
family guests. The condition of that city, now free 

? Thucyd. v. 43. Ov pévroe GAAd xal ppornpars Proverxay nvavriovro, 
Gre AaxgSaipdrrot 81a Nexiov cal Adynros émpagkav ras omovdds, avrov bia 
ry vedrnta tmepiddvres Kat KaTd THY Tadav mpokeviay mote ovaay Ov 
riunoavres, hv TOU mammrou aneumdvros avtTds ToUs ék THS wGOU avTay 


alypadwrous Oeparevov dievoeiro dvavedoacOa. Tavrdyobéy re vo- 
pifwy €eXagcove bat ro re mparov avreimev, &e. 
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by the expiration of the peace with Sparta, opened 
a possibility of connection with Athens, and this 
policy was strongly recommended by Alkibiadés, 
who insisted that Sparta was playing false with the 
Athenians, merely in order to keep their hands tied 
until she had attacked and put down Argos sepa- 
rately. This particular argument had less force 
when it was seen that Argos acquired new and 
powerful allies—Mantineia, Elis, and Corinth; but 
on the other hand, such acquisitions rendered Argos 
positively more valuable as an ally to the Athenians. 

It was not so much however the inclination to- 
wards Argos, but the growing wrath against Sparta, 
which furthered the philo-Argeian plans of Alki- 
biadés; and when the Lacedemonian envoy Andro- 
medés Arrived at Athens from Beeotia, tendering to 
the Athenians the mere ruins of Panaktum in ex- 
change for Pylus,—when it farther became known 
that the Spartans had already concluded a special 
alliance with the Boeotians without consulting 
Athens—the unmeasured expression of displeasure 
in the Athenian Ekklesia showed Alkibiadés that 


the time was now come for bringing on a substan- ; 


tive decision. While he lent his own voice to 


strengthen this discontent against Sparta, he at the t 


same time despatched a private intimation to his 


correspondents at Argos, exhorting them, under as- ; 


surances of success and promise of his own strenu- 


ous aid, tosend without delay an embassy to Athens & 


In conjunction with the Mantineians and Eleians, 
requesting to be admitted as Athenian allies. The 
Argeians received this intimation at the very moment 
when their citizens Eustrophus and Ason were 
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negotiating at Sparta for the renewal of the peace 
—having been sent thither under great uneasiness 
lest Argos should be left without allies, to contend 
single-handed against the Lacedemonians. But no 
sooner was the unexpected chance held out to them 
of alliance with Athens—a former friend, a demo- 
cracy like their own, an imperial state at sea, but 
not interfering with their own primacy in Pelopon- 
nesus—than they became careless of Eustrophus 
and Atson, and despatched forthwith to Athens the 
embassy advised. It was a joint embassy, Argeian, 
Eleian and Mantineian': the alliauce between these 
three cities had already been rendered more inti-. 
mate, by a second treaty concluded since that treaty 
to which Corinth was a party—but Corinth had 
refused all concern in the second”. 

But the Spartans had been already alarmed by 
the harsh repulse of their envoy Andromedés, and 
probably warned by reports from Nikias and their 
other Athenian friends of the crisis impending re- 
specting alliance between Athens and Argos. Ac- 
cordingly they sent off without a moment’s delay 
three citizens extremely popular at Athens*°—Phi- 
locharidas, Leon, and Endius; with full powers 
to settle all matters of difference. The envoys 
were instructed to deprecate all alliance of Athens 
with Argos—to explain that the alliance of Sparta 
with Bcoeotia had been concluded without any 
purpose or possibility of evil to Athens—and at 
the same time to renew the demand that Pylus 


! Thueyd. v. 43. | ? Thucyd. v. 48. 
> Thucyd. v. 44. “Agdixovro 8€ Kai Aaxe8atpovioy mpéoBes xara 


raxos, &c. 
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should be restored to them in exchange for the de- 
molished Panaktum. Such was still the confidence 
of the Lacedemonians in the strength of assent at 
Athens, that they did not yet despair of obtaining an 
affirmative, even to this very unequal proposition : 
and when the three envoys, under the introduction 
and advice of Nikias, had their first interview with 
the Athenian senate, preparatory to an audience be- 
fore the public assembly,—the impression which 
they made, on stating that they came with full powers 
of settlement, was highly favourable. It was indeed 
so favourable, that Alkibiadés became alarmed lest, 
‘if they made the same statement in the public as- 
sembly, holding out the prospect of some trifling 
concessions, the philo-Laconian party might deter- 
mine public feeling to accept a compromise, and 
thus preclude all idea of alliance with Argos. 

To obviate such a defeat of his plans, he resorted 
to a singular manceuvre. One of the Lacedzmo- 


nian envoys, Endius, was his private guest, by an 4 


ancient and particular intimacy subsisting between 
their two families'. This probably assisted in pro- 


1 Thucyd. viii. 6. "Evdio r@ éepopevovrs marpixds és Ta padiora di- 
Aos—<dOev cat rotvopa Aaxwyxdy 7 oikia a’tay xara thy geviay eoyer’ 
"Evdios yap "AAntBid8ou éxadeiro. 

I incline to suspect, from this passage, that the father of Endius was 
not named Alkibiadés, but that Endius himself was nevertheless named 
“Evdcos AAxiSiadov, in consequence of the peculiar intimacy of connec- 
tion with the Athenian family in which that name occurred. If the 
father of Endius was really named Alkibiadés, Endius himself would 
naturally, pursuant to general custom, be styled “Evdsos ‘AAKtBiadov : 
there would be nothing in this denomination to call for the particular 
remark of Thucydidés. But according to the view of the Scholiast 
and most commentators, all that Thucydidés wishes to explain here is, 
how the father of Endius came to receive the name of Alkibiadés. 
Now if he had meant this, he surely would not have used the terms 
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curing for him a secret interview with the envoys, 


Podiguation and enabled him to address them with greater effect, 


of the 
Athenians 
against 
Sparta. 


on the day before the meeting of the public assem- 
bly, and without the knowledge of Nikias. He 
accosted them in the tone of a friend of Sparta, 
anxious that their proposition should succeed ; but 
he intimated that they would find the public as- 
sembly turbulent and angry, very different from 
the tranquil demeanour of the senate: so that if 
they proclaimed themselves to have come with full 
powers of settlement, the people would burst out 
with fury, to act upon their fears and bully them 
into extravagant concessions. He therefore strongly 
urged thein to declare that they had come, not with 
any full powers of settlement, but merely to explain, 
discuss, and report: the people would then find 
that they could gain nothing by intimidation—ex- 
planations would be heard, and disputed points be 
discussed with temper—and he (Alkibiadés) would 
speak emphatically in their favour. He would ad- 
vise, and felt confident that he could persuade, the 
Athenians to restore Pylus—a step which his opposi- 
tion had hitherto been the chief means of preventing. 
He gave them his solemn pledge—confirmed by an 


which we read: the circumstance to be explained would then have re- 
ference to the father of Endius—not to Endius himself, nor to the 
family generally. His words imply—that the family, that is, each suc- 
cessive individual of the family, derived his Laconian designation (not 
from the name of his father, but) from his intimate connection of 
hospitality with the Athenian family of Alkibiadés. Each successive 
individual attached to his own personal name the genitive case ‘AAK:- 
Buadou, instead of the genitive of his real father’s name. Doubtless 
this was an anomaly in Grecian practice; but on the present occasion, 
we are to expect something anomalous: had it not been such, Thucy- 
didés would not have stepped aside to particularise it. 
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oath, according to Plutarch—that he would adopt 
this conduct, if they would act upon his counsel!. 
The envoys were much struck with the apparent 
sagacity of these suggestions*, and still more de- 
lighted to find that the man from whom they anti- 
cipated the most formidable opposition was pre- 
pared to speak in their favour. His language 
obtained with them, probably, the more ready ad- 
mission and confidence, inasmuch as he had vo- 
lunteered his services to become the political agent 
of Sparta, only a few months before; and he ap- 
peared now to be simply resuming that policy. 
They were sure of the support of Nikias and his 
party, under all circumstances: if, by complying 
with the recommendation of Alkibiadés, they could 
gain his strenuous advocacy and influence also, they 
fancied that their cause was sure of success. Ac- 
cordingly, they agreed to act upon his suggestion, 
not only without consulting, but without even 
warning, Nikias—which was exactly what Alkibia- 
dés desired, and had probably required them to 
promise. 

Next day, the public assembly met, and the en- 
voys were introduced ; upon which Alkibiadés 


1 Thucyd. v. 45. Mnyavarat 8€ mpds avrovs rolovde rt 6 *AAKiBiadns* 
rovs Aaxedatpovious relbe, rioriy avrots 8ovs, hy py dporoynowow év 
r@ On avroxparopes yxewv, IvAoy te avrois anodecey (reloerv yap 
avros "AOnvaious, Somep xat viv avrieyev) cai rddAda EuvadAdkew. 
BovAdpevos 8€ airous Nixiov re amoornoa: ravta émparre, cal Grws éy 
ro dnp SsaBadray airods ws obdev Gdnbes ev vg Exovory, ovdE 
A€yovow ovserore ravTa, Tovs ‘Apyetous Evppayous wownog. 

2 Plutarch (Alkibiad. c. 14). Tatra 8 eixayv dpxovus 8 wxev avrois, 
Kai peréaotnoey and rou Nixiov mavrdmact morevovras aur@, kai Oavpud- 
(ovras dpa thy 8ervdrnra Kai ovverty, as ov TOU TuxévTos aydpds 


ovgay. Again, Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 
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himelf, in a tone of peculiar mildness, put the 
question to them, upon what footing they came! ? 
what powers they brought with them? They im- 
mediately declared that they had brought no full 
powers for treating and settlement, but only came 
to explain and discuss. Nothing could exceed the 
astonishinent with which this declaration was heard. 
The senators present, to whom these envoys a day 
or two before had publicly declared the distinct 
contrary ; the assembled people, who, made aware 
of this previous affirmation, had come prepared to 
hear the ultimatum of Sparta from their lips; 
lastly, most of all, Nikias himself—their confiden- 
tial agent and probably their host at Athens—who 
had doubtless announced them as plenipotentiaries, 
and concerted with them the management of their 
case before the assembly—all were alike astounded, 
and none knew what to make of the words just 
heard. But the indignation of the people equaled 
their astonishment: there was an unanimous burst 
of wrath against the standing faithlessness and du- 
plicity of Lacedzemonians ; never saying the same 
thing two days together. To crown the whole, Alki- 
biadés himself affected to share all the surprise of 
the multitude, and was even the loudest of them all 
in invectives against the envoys ; denouncing Lace- 
dzemonian perfidy and evil designs in language far 
more bitter than he had ever employed before. 
Nor was this all?: he took.advantage of the vehe- 


? Plutarch, Alkib. c. 14. ’Epwrapevoe 8 trd rod ’AAcySiadov mavu 
hiravOparas, ef ols advypevos trvyxdvovew, ovk Epacay Hew avro- 
Kparopes. 

2 Thucyd. v. 45. Oi ’A@nvaios odkert veixovro, GAG Tov ‘AAKiBiadou 
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ment acclamation which welcomed these invectives 
to propose that the Argeian envoys should be called 
in and the alliance with Argos concluded forthwith. 
And this would certainly have been done, if a re- 
markable phenomenon—an earthquake—had not 
occurred to prevent it ; causing the assembly to be 
adjourned to the next day, pursuant to a religious 
scruple then recognised as paramount. 

This remarkable anecdote comes in all its main 
circumstances from Thucydidés. It illustrates forci- 
bly that unprincipled character which will be found 
to attach to Alkibiadés ‘through life, and presents 
indeed an unblushing combination of impudence 
and fraud, which we cannot better describe than by 
saying that it is exactly in the vein of Fielding’s Jo- 
nathan Wild. In depicting Kleon and Hyperbolus, 
historians vie with each other in strong language to 
mark the impudence which is said to have been 
their peculiar characteristic. Now we have no 
particular facts before us to measure the amount 
of truth in this, though as a general charge it is 
sufficiently credible. But we may affirm, with full 
assurance, that none of the much-decried dema- 
gogues of Athens—not one of those sellers of 
leather, lamps, sheep, ropes, pollard, and other 
commodities, upon whom Aristophanés heaps so 
many excellent jokes—ever surpassed, if they ever 
equalled, the impudence of this descendant of A%a- 
kus and Zeus in his manner of over-reaching and 
disgracing the Lacedemonian envoys. These latter, 


mokA@ padAov fh mpote pov xaraBoarvros trav Aaxedatpoviuy, 
€anxovdy Te kat éroipot Hoav evOvs mapayayetv rovs ’Apyeious, &c. 


Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 14: and Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 
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it must be added, display a carelessness of public 
faith and consistency—a facility in publicly un- 
saying what they have just before publicly said— 
and a treachery towards their own confidential 
agent—which is truly surprising, and goes far to 
justify the general charge of habitual duplicity so 
often alleged against the Lacedzemonian character". 

The disgraced envoys would doubtless quit Athens 
immediately: but this opportune earthquake gave 


and Nikias a few hours to recover from his unexpected 


overthrow. In the assembly of the next day, he 
still contended that the friendship of Sparta was 
preferable to that of Argos, and insisted on the pru- 
dence of postponing all consummation of engage- 
ment with the latter until the real intentions of 
Sparta, now so contradictory and inexplicable, should 
be made clear. He contended that the position of 
Athens, in regard to the peace and alliance, was 
that of superior honour and advantage—the position 
of Sparta, one of comparative disgrace: Athens 
had thus a greater interest than Sparta in main- 
taining what had been concluded. But he at the 
same time admitted that a distinct and peremptory 
explanation must be exacted from Sparta as to her 
intentions, and he requested the people to send 
himself with some other colleagues to demand it. 
The Lacedemonians should be apprised that Ar- 
gelan envoys were already present in Athens with 
propositions, and that the Athenians might already 
have concluded this alliance, if they could have 
permitted themselves to do wrong to the existing 
alliance with Sparta. But the Lacedemonians, if 
! Euripid. Andromach. 445-455 ; Herodot. ix. 54. 
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their intentions were honourable, must show it 
forthwith—1. By restoring Panaktum, not demo- 
lished, but standing. 2. By restoring Amphipolis 
also. 3. By renouncing their special alliance with 
the Boeotians, unless the Boeotians on their side 
chose to become parties to the peace with Athens’. 

The Athenian assembly, acquiescing in the re- 
commendation of Nikias, invested him with the 
commission which he required : a remarkable proof, 
after the overpowering defeat of the preceding day, 
how strong was the hold which he still retained 
upon them, and how sincere their desire to keep on 
the best terms with Sparta. This was a last chance 
granted to Nikias and his policy—a perfectly fair 
chance, since all that was asked of Sparta was just 
—but it forced him to bring matters to a decisive 
issue with her, and shut out all farther evasion. 
His mission to Sparta failed altogether: the influ- 
ence of Kleobdlus and Xenarés, the anti-Athenian 
Ephors, was found predominant, so that not one of 
his demands was complied with. And even when 
he formally announced that unless Sparta renounced 
her special alliance with the Bceotians or compelled 
the Beeotians to accept the peace with Athens, the 
Athenians would immediately contract alliance with 
Argos—the menace produced no effect. He could 
only obtain, and that too as a personal favour to 
himself, that the oaths as they stood should be form- 
ally renewed ; an empty concession, which covered 
but faintly the humiliation of his retreat to Athens. 
The Athenian assembly listened to his report with 
strong indignation against the Lacedemonians, and 
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with marked displeasure even against himself, as 
the great author and voucher of this unperformed 
treaty ; while Alkibiadés was permitted to introduce 
the envoys, (already at hand in the city,) from 
Argos, Mautineia and Elis, with whom a pact was 
at once concluded'. 

The words of this, which Thucydidés gives us 
doubtless from the record on the public column, 
comprise two engagements—one for peace, another 
for alliance. 

Conditions The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Elei- 

Ot Ming ena ans, have concluded a treaty of peace by sea and 

alliance. ‘by land, without fraud or mischief, each for them- 
selves and for the allies over whom each exercise 
empire*. [The express terms in which these states 
announce themselves as imperial states and their 
allies as dependencies, deserve notice. No such 
words appear in the treaty between Athens and 
Lacedemon. I have already mentioned that the 
main ground of discontent on the part of Mantineia 
and Elis towards Sparta, was connected with their 
imperial power. ] 

Neither of them shall bear arms against the other 
for purposes of damage. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Elei- 
ans, shall be allies with each other for one hundred 
years. If any enemy shall invade Attica, the three 
contracting cities shall lend the most vigorous aid 
in their power at the invitation of Athens. Should 
the forces of the invading city damage Attica and 


' Thucyd. v. 46; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 


* Thucyd. v. 47. trép chav airay nai trav Evppdxev Sy dpyovaow 
éxdrepot. 
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then retire, the three will proclaim that city their 
enemy and attack it: neither of the four shall in 
that case suspend the war, without consent of the 
others. 

Reciprocal obligations imposed upon Athens, in 
case Argos, Mantineia, or Elis, shall be attacked. 

Neither of the four contracting powers shall grant 
passage to troops through their own territory or the 
territory of allies over whom they may at the time 
be exercising command, either by land or sea, un- 
less upon joint resolution’. 

In case auxiliary troops shall be required and sent 
under this treaty, the city sending shall furnish their 
maintenance for the space of thirty days, from the 
day of their entrance upon the territory of the city 
requiring. . Should their services be needed for a 
longer period, the city requiring shall furnish their 
maintenance, at the rate of three ASginean oboli 
for each hoplite, light-armed or archer, and of one 
fEginzan drachma or six oboli for each horseman, 
per day. The city requiring shall possess the com- 
mand, so long as the service required shall be in 
her territory. But if any expedition shall be un- 
dertaken by joint resolution, then the command 
shall be shared equally between all. 

Such were the substantive conditions of the new 
alliance. Provision was then made for the oaths— 
by whom? where? when? in what words? how 

1 Thucyd. v. 48, xal roy Evppdyer bv dv dpyworv exacro. The 
tense and phrase here deserve notice, as contrasted with the phrase in 
the former party of the treaty—rov fuppayov dv dpxovoaty éxdrepos. 


The clause imposing actual obligation to hinder the passage of troops, 
required to be left open for application to the actual time. 
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often? they were to be taken. Athens was to 
swear on behalf of herself and her allies ; but Argos, 
Elis, and Mantineia, with their respective allies, 
were to swear by separate cities. .The oaths were 
to be renewed every four years; by Athens, within 
thirty days before each Olympic festival, at Argos, 
Elis, and Mantineia ; by these three cities, at Athens, 
ten days before each festival of the greater Panathe- 
nea. ‘‘ The words of the treaty of peace and alliance, 
and the oaths sworn, shall be engraven on stone 
columns, and put up in the temples of each of the 
four cities—and also upon a brazen column, to be 
put up by joint cost at Olympia, for the festival now 
approaching.” 

‘‘ The four cities may by joint consent, make any 
change they please in the provisions of this treaty, 
without violating their oaths’.” 

The conclusion of this new treaty introduced a 
greater degree of complication into the grouping 
and association of the Grecian cities than had ever 
before been known. The ancient Spartan confede- 
racy, and the Athenian empire still subsisted. A 
peace had been concluded between them, ratified 
by the formal vote of the majority of the confede- 
rates, yet not accepted by several of the minority. 
Not merely peace, but also special alliance had been 
concluded between Athens and Sparta; and a spe- 
cial alliance between Sparta and Beeotia. Corinth, 
member of the Spartan confederacy, was also mem- 
ber of a defensive alliance with Argos, Mantineia, 
and Elis ; which three states had concluded a more 

1 Thueyd. vy. 47. 
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intimate alliance, first with each other (without Co- 
rinth), and now recently with Athens. Yet both 
Athens and Sparta still retained the allianee' con- 
cluded between themselves, without formal rupture 
on either side, though Athens still complained that 
the treaty had not been fulfilled. No relations 
whatever subsisted between Argos and Sparta. Be- 
tween Athens and Bceotia there was an armistice 
terminable at ten days’ notice. Lastly, Corinth 
could not be prevailed upon, in spite of repeated 
solicitation from the Argeians, to join the new 
alliance of Athens with Argos: so that no relations 
subsisted between Corinth and Athens ; while the 
Corinthians began, though faintly, to resume their 
former tendencies towards Sparta’. 


The alliance between Athens and Argos, of which a 


particulars have just been given, was concluded not 


long before the Olympic festival of the 90th Olym- 
piad or 420 B.c: the festival being about the begin- ; 


ning of July, the treaty might be in May®. That 
festival was memorable, on more than one ground. 
It was the first which had been celebrated since the 
conclusion of the peace, the leading clause of which 
had been expressly introduced to guarantee to all 
Greeks free access to the great Pan-hellenic tem- 
ples, with liberty of sacrificing, consulting the 
oracle, and witnessing the matches. For the last 
eleven years, including twoOlympic festivals, Athens 
herself, and apparently all the numerous allies of 
Athens, had been excluded from sending their so- 


1 Thucyd. v. 48. 3 Thucyd. v. 48-50. 
3 Karabévreov 8¢€ cai ‘OAupriace ornAny xaAxny Kxowy 'OXvpMioss 
rots yuyi (Thucyd. v. 47)—words of the treaty. 
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lemn legation or.Theédry, and from attending as 
spectators, at the Olympic games'. Now that such 
exclusion was removed, and that the Eleian heralds 
(who came to announce the approaching games 
and proclaim the truce connected with them) again 
trod the soil of Attica,—the Athenian visit was felt 
both by themselves and by others as a novelty. 
Some curiosity was entertained to see what figure 
the Thedry of Athens would make as to show and 
splendour. Nor were there wanting spiteful ru- 
mours, that Athens had been so much impoverished 
by the war, as.to be prevented from appearing with 
appropriate magnificence at the altar and in the 
presence of Olympic Zeus. 

Alkibiadés took pride in silencing these surmises, 
as well as in glorifying his own name and person, 
by a display more imposing than had ever been 
previously beheld. He had already distinguished 
himself in the local festivals and liturgies of Athens 
by an ostentation surpassing Athenian rivals: but 
he now felt himself standing forward as the cham- 
pion and leader of Athens before Greece. He had 
discredited his political rival Nikias, given a new 


1 Dorieus of Rhodes was victor in the Pankration, both in Olymp. 
88 and 89 (428-424 B.c.). Rhodes was included among the tributary 
allies of Athens. But the athletes who came to contend were privileged 
and (as it were) sacred persons, who were never molested or hindered from 
coming to the festival, if they chose to come, under any state of war. 
Their inviolability was never disturbed even down to the harsh proceed- 
ing of Aratus (Plutarch, Aratus, c. 28). 

But this does not prove that Rhodian visitors generally, or a Rhodian 
Thedry, could have come to Olympia between 431-42] in safety. 

From the presence of individuals, even as spectators, little can be in- 
ferred: because even at this very Olympic festival of 420 s.c., Lichas 
the Spartan was present as a spectator—though all Lacedemonians 
were formally excluded by proclamation of the Eleians (Thucyd. y. 50). 
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direction to the politics of Athens by the Argeian 
alliance, and was about to commence a series of 
intra-Peloponnesian operations against the Lacedz- 
monians. On all these grounds he determined that 
his first appearance on the plain of Olympia should 
impose upon all beholders, The Athenian Theory, 
of which he was a member, was set out with first- 
rate splendour, and with the amplest show of golden 
ewers, censers, &c., for the public sacrifice and pro- 
cession'. But when the chariot-races came on, 
Alkibiadés himself appeared as competitor at his 
own cost—not merely with one well-equipped cha- 
riot and four, which the richest Greeks had hitherto 
counted as an extraordinary personal glory, but 
with the prodigious number of seven distinct cha- 
riots, each with a team of four horses. And so 
superior was their quality, that one of his chariots 
gained a first prize, and another a second prize, so 
that Alkibiadés was twice crowned with sprigs of 
the sacred olive-tree, and twice proclaimed by the 
herald. Another of his seven chariots also came in 
fourth: but no crown or proclamation (it seems) was 
awarded to any after the second in order. We must 
recollect that he had competitors from all parts of 
Greece to contend against—not merely private men, 
but even despots and governments. Nor was this 
all. The tent which the Athenian Theérs provided 
for their countrymen visitors to the games, was 
handsomely adorned; but a separate tent which 
Alkibiadés himself provided for a public banquet to 


! Of the taste and elegance with which these exhibitions were usually 
got upin Athens, surpassing generally every other city in Greece, see a 
remarkable testimony in Xenophon, Memorabil. iu. 3, 12. 
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celebrate his triumph, together with the banquet 
itself, was set forth on a scale still more stately and 
expensive. The rich allies of Athens—Ephesus, 
Chios, and Lesbos—are said to have lent him their 
aid in enhancing this display. It is highly pro- 
bable that they would be glad to cultivate his favour, 
as he had now become one of the first men in Athens, 
and was in an ascendent course. But we must far- 
ther recollect that they, as well as Athens, had been 
excluded from the Olympic festival, so that their 
own feelings on first returning might well prompt 
them to take a genuine interest in this imposing 
re-appearance of the Ionic race at the common 
sanctuary of Hellas. 

Five years afterwards, on an important discussion 
which will be hereafter described, Alkibiadés main- 
tained publicly before the Athenian assembly that 
his unparalleled Olympic display had produced an 
effect upon the Grecian mind highly beneficial to 
Athens’; dissipating the suspicions entertained that 


1 Thucyd. vi. 16. Of yap “EAAnves nal trép Suvaysy peilo jpav ry 
wodw evduicav rp eu Scamperet rhs "OAupriafe Gewpias, mpdrepoy eA- 
wifoyres aurny xarareroAcpnoOac’ dior appara peéy era xabyxa, 
doa ovdeis rw ldiarns rpdrepov, evixnod Te, kai Sevrepos kai rérapros ¢ye- 
ydpnv, kal rida afiws ris vikns mapecxevacdpny. 

The full force of this grandiose display cannot be felt unless we bring 
to our minds the special position both of Athens and the Athenian allies 
towards Olympia—and of Alkibiadés himself towards Athens, Argos, 
and the rest of Greece—in the first half of the year 420 B.c. 

Alkibiadés obtained from Eurmpidés the honour of an epinikian ode, 
or song of triumph, to celebrate this event; of which a few lines are pre- 
served by Plutarch (Alkib.c. 11). It is curious that the poet alleges 
Alkibiadés to have been first, second, and third, in the course; while 
Alkibiadés himself, more modest and doubtless more exact, pretends 
only to first, second and fourth. Euripidés informs us that Alkibiadés 
was crowned twice and proclaimed twice—dis orepOévr’ eAaig xapuct 
Bogy sapadsovva. Reiske, Coray and Schafer, have thought it right to 
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she was ruined by the war, and establishing beyond 
dispute her vast wealth and power. He was doubt- 


alter this word as to rpis, without any authority—which completely 
alters the asserted fact. Sintenis in his edition of Plutarch has properly 
restored the word dis. 

How long the recollection of this famous Olympic festival remained 
in the Athenian public mind, is attested partly by the Oratio de Bigis of 
Isokratés, composed in defence of the son of Alkibiadés at least twenty- 
five years afterwards, perhaps more. Isokratés repeats the loose asser- 
tion of Euripidés, mparos, 8evrepos, and rpiros (Or. xvi. p. 353. sect. 
40). The spurious Oration called that of Andokidés against Alkibiadés 
also preserves many of the current tales, some of which I have admitted 
into the text, because I think them probable in themselves, and because 
that oration itself may reasonably be believed to be a composition of 
the middle of the fourth century 8.c. That oration puts all the pro- 
ceedings of Alkibiadés in a very invidious temper and with palpable 
exaggeration. The story of Alkibiadés having robbed an Athenian 
named Diomédés of a fine chariot, appears to be a sort of variation on 
the story about Tisias, which figures in the oration of Isokratés—see 
Andokid. cont. Alkib. sect. 26: possibly Alkibiadés may have left one of 
the teams not paid for. The aid lent to Alkibiadés by the Chians, Ephe- 
sians, &c., as described in that oration, is likely to be substantially true, 
and may easily be explained. Compare Athenee. i. p. 3. 

Our information about the arrangements of the chariot-racing at 
Olympia is very imperfect. We do not distinctly know how the seven 
chariots of Alkibiadés ran—in how many races—for all the seven could 
not (in my judgement) have run in one and the same race. There must 
have been many other chariots to run, belonging to other competitors : 
and it seems difficult to believe that ever a greater number than ten can 
have run in the same race, since the course involved going twelve 
times round the goal (Pindar, Ol. iii. 33; vi. 75). Ten competing cha- 
riots run in the race described by Sophoklés (Electr. 708), and if we 
could venture to construe strictly the expression of the poet—déxaro» 
éxw\np&@y dxov—it would seem that ten was the extreme number per-" 
mitted to run. Even so great a number as ten was replete with danger 
to the persons engaged, as may be seen by reading the description in 
Sophoklés (compare Demosth. ’Epwr. Acy. p. 1410), who refers indeed 
to a Pythian, and not an Olympic, solemnity: but the main circum- 
stances must have been common to both—and we know that the twelve 
turns (8adexdyvaurroy Swdexddpopov) were common to both (Pindar, 
Pyth. v. 31). 

Alkibiadés was not the only person who gained a chariot victory at 
this 90th Olympiad, 420 s.c.—Lichas the Lacedemonian also gained 
one (Thucyd. v. 50), though the chariot was obliged to be entered in 
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less right to a considerable extent ; though not suf- 
ficient to repel the charge from himself (which it 


another name, since the Lacedsemonians were interdicted from attend- 
ance. 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. of Greece, vol. ii. ch. xxiv. p. 316) says, “ We 
are not aware that the Olympiad (in which these chariot-victories of 
Alkibiadés were gained) can be distinctly fixed. But it was probably 
Olymp. 89, s.c. 424.” 

In my judgement, both Olymp. 88 (B.c. 428) and Olymp. 89 (B.c. 424) 
are excluded from the possible supposition, by the fact that the general 
war was raging at both periods. To suppose that in the midst of the 
summer of these two fighting years, there was an Olympic truce for a 
month, allowing Athens and her allies to send thither their solemn lega- 
tions, their chariots for competition, and their numerous individual 
visitors—appears to me contrary to all probability. The Olympic month 
of B.c. 424, would occur just about the time when Brasidas was at the 
Isthmus levying troops for his intended expedition to Thrace, and when 
he rescued Megara from the Athenian attack. This would not be a 
very quiet time for the peaceable Athenian visitors, with the costly dis- 
play of gold and silver plate and the ostentatious Thedry, to pass by, 
on its way to Olympia. During the time when the Spartans occupied 
Dekeleia, the solemn processions of communicants at the Eleusinian 
mysteries could never march along the Sacred Way from Athens to 
Eleusis. Xen. Hell. i. 4, 20. 

Moreover, we see that the very first article both of the Truce for one 
year, and of the Peace of Nikias—expressly stipulate for liberty to all to 
attend the common temples and festivals. The first of the two relates 
to Delphi expressly: the second is general, and embraces Olympia as 
well as Delphi. If the Athenians had visited Olympia in 428 or 424 B.c., 
without impediment, these stipulations in the treaties would have no 
purpose nor meaning. But the fact of their standing im the front of the 
treaty, proves that they were looked upon as of much interest and im- 
portance. 

I have placed the Olympic festival wherein Alkibiadés contended with 
his seven chariots, in 420 B.c., in the peace, but immediately after the 
war. No other festival appears to me at all suitable. 

Dr. Thirlwall farther assumes, as a matter of course, that there was 
only one chariot-race at this Olympic festival—that all the seven chariots 
of Alkibiadés ran in this one race—and that in the festival of 420 B.c., 
Lichas gained the prize: thus implying that Alkibiadés could not have 
gained the prize at the same festival. 

I am not aware that there is any evidence to prove either of these 
three propositions. To me they all appear improbable and unfounded. 

We know from Pausanias (vi. 13, 2) that even in the case of the 
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was his purpose to do) both of overweening per- 
sonal vanity, and of that reckless expenditure which 
he would be compelled to try and overtake by pecu- 
lation or violence at the public cost. All the un- 
favourable impressions suggested to prudent Athe- 
nians by his previous life, were aggravated by this 
stupendous display; much more, of course, the 
jealousy and hatred of personal competitors. And 
this feeling was not the less real, though as a poli- 
tical man he was now in the full tide of public 
favour. 

If the festival of the 90th Olympiad was peculiarly 
distinguished by the reappearance of Athenians and 
those connected with them, it was marked by a far- 
ther novelty yet more striking—the exclusion of 
the Lacedemonians. This exclusion was the con- 
sequence of the new political interests of the Eleians, 
combined with their increased consciousness of force 
arising out of the recent alliance with Argos, Athens, 
and Mantineia. It has already been mentioned that 
since the peace with Athens, the Lacedzmonians, 
acting as arbitrators in the case of Lepreum, which 
Stadiodromi or runners who contended in the stadium, all were not 
brought out in one race. They were distributed into sets or batches, 
of what number we know not. Each set ran its own heat, and the 
victors in each then competed with each other in a fresh heat; so that 


the victor who gained the grand final prize was sure to have won two 
heats. 

Now if this practice was adopted with the foot-runners, much more 
would it be likely to be adopted with the chariot-racers in case many 
chariots were brought to the same festival. The danger would be less- 
ened, the sport would be increased, and the glory of the competitors 
enhanced. The Olympic festival lasted five days, a long time to provide 
amusement for so vast a crowd of spectators. Alkibiadés and Lichas 
may therefore both have gained chariot-victories at the same festival : 
of course only one of them can have gained the grand final prize—and 
which of the two that was, it is impossible to say. 


The Eleians 
exclude the 
Spartan 
sacred lega- 
tion from 
this Olym- 
pic festival, 
in conse- 
quence of 
alleged vio- 
lation of the 
Olympic 
truce. 
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the Eleians claimed as their dependeney, had de- 
clared it to be autonomous and had sent a body of 
troops to defend it. Probably the Eleians had re- 
cently renewed their attacks upon the district, since 
the junction with their new allies ; for the Lacede- 
monians had detached thither a fresh body of 1000 
hoplites immediately prior to the Olympic festival. 
Out of the mission of this fresh detachment the 
sentence of exclusion arose. The Eleians were pri- 
vileged administrators of the festival, regulating 
the details of the ceremony itself, and formally pro- 
claiming by heralds the commencement of the 
Olympic truce, during which all violation of the 
Eleian territory by an armed force was a sin against 
the majesty of Zeus. On the present occasion they 
affirmed that the Lacedemonians had sent the 1000 
hoplites into Lepreum, and had captured a fort 
called Phyrkus, both Eleian possessions—after the 
proclamation of the truce. They accordingly im- 
posed upon Sparta the fine prescribed by the 
*¢ Olympian law,” of two mine for each man—2000 
ming in all; a part to Zeus Olympius, a part to 
the Eleians themselves. During the interval be- 
tween the proclamation of the truce and the com- 
mencement of the festival, the Lacedzemonians sent 
to remonstrate against this fine, which they alleged 
to have been unjustly imposed, inasmuch as the 
heralds had not yet proclaimed the truce at Sparta 
when the hoplites reached Lepreum. The Eleians 
replied that the truce had already at that time been 
proclaimed among themselves (for they always pro- 
claimed it first at home, before their heralds crossed 
the borders), so that they were interdicted from all 
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military operations ; of which the Lacedzemonian 
hoplites had taken advantage to commit their last 
aggressions. To which the Lacedemonians rejoined, 
that the behaviour of the Eleians themselves con- 
tradicted their own allegation, for they had sent the 
Eleian heralds to Sparta to proclaim the truce after 
they knew of the sending of the hoplites—thus 
showing that they did not consider the truce to have 
been already violated. The Lacedzemonians added, 
that after the herald reached Sparta, they had taken 
no farther military measures. How the truth stood 
in this disputed question, we have no means of de- 
ciding. But the Eleians rejected the explanation, 
though offering, if the Lacedzemonians would restore 
to them Lepreum, to forego such part of the fine as 
would accrue: to themselves, and to pay out of their 
own treasury on behalf of the Lacedzmonians the 
portion which belonged to the god. This new pro- 
position being alike refused, was again modified by 
the Eleians. They intimated that they would be 
satisfied if the Lacedemonians, instead of paying 
the fine at once, would publicly on the altar at 
Olympia, in presence of the assembled Greeks, take 
an oath to pay it at a future date. But the Lace- 
deemonians would not listen to the proposition either 
of payment or of promise. Accordingly the Eleians, 
as judges under the Olympie law, interdicted them 
from the temple of Olympic Zeus, from the privi- 
lege of sacrificing there, and from attendance and 
competition at the games ; that is, from attendance 
in the form of the sacred legation called Thedry, 
occupying a formal and recognised place at the so- 
lemnity’. 
1 Thucyd. v. 49, 50. 
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As all the other Grecian states (with the single 
exception of Lepreum) were present by their Thed- 
ries' as well as by individual spectators, so the Spar- 
tan Thedry ‘‘shone by its absence” in a manner 
painfully and insultingly conspicuous. So extreme 
indeed was the affront put upon the Lacedemo- 
nians, connected as they were with Olympia by a 
tie ancient, peculiar, and never yet broken—so 
pointed the evidence of that comparative degrada- 
tion into which they had fallen, through the peace 
with Athens coming at the back of the Sphakterian 
disaster*—that they were supposed likely to set the 
exclusion at defiance; and to escort their Thedérs 
into the temple at Olympia for sacrifice, under the 
protection of an armed force. The Eleians even 
thought it necessary to put their younger hoplites 
under arms, and to summon to their aid 1000 hop- 
lites from Mantineia as well as the same number 
from Argos, for the purpose of repelling this pro- 
bable attack: while a detachment of Athenian ca- 
valry were stationed at Argos during the festival, 
to lend assistance in case of need. The alarm pre- 
valent among the spectators of the festival was 
most serious, and became considerably aggravated 
by an incident which occurred after the chariot 
racing. Lichas®, a Lacedzmonian of great wealth 
and consequence, had a chariot running in the lists, 
which he was obliged to enter, not in his own name, 
but in the name of the Boeotian federation. The 


1 Thucyd. v. 50. Aaxedasudror pev cipyovro rov iepov, Gvoias rai 
dywver, cai oikoe €Bvov" of B€ DA “EAAnves €Oedpovy, mAnv Aempeatov. 

2 Thucyd. v. 28. Kara yap rov ypdvov rovroy 7 te Aaxedaipwy pddtora 
3: xaxas Frovce, cat trepapbn 8a ras Evyopas, of re "Apyetor dpwora 
éxxov trois mact, &e. * See a previous note, p. 75. 
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sentence of exclusion hindered him from taking any 
ostensible part, but it did not hinder him from being 
present as a spectator—and when he saw his chariot 
proclaimed victorious under the title of Boeotian, 
his impatience to make himself known became un- 
controllable. He stepped into the midst of the 
lists, and placed a chaplet on the head of the cha- 
rioteer, thus advertising himself as the master. 
This was a flagrant indecorum, and known viola- 
tion of the order of the festival: accordingly the 
official attendants with their staffs interfered at 
once in performance of their duty, chastising and 
driving him back to his place with blows'. Hence 
arose an increased apprehension of armed Lacede- 
monian interference. None such took place, how- 
ever: the Lacedzemonians, for the first and last 
time in their history, offered their Olympic sacri- 
fice at home, and the festival passed off without 
apy interruption®. The boldness of the Eleians in 

t Thucyd. v. 50. Aixas 6 'ApxeotAdov Aaxedarupdnos dy rp ayaou td 
sav paBsovxay mArryas EAaBev, Srt uxdvros rov davrov (evyous, xa) dya- 
xnpuxbevros Bowwrav Snpociov xara thy ovx éfovciay tis aywvicews 


apoed Oey és rov ayava avédnoe Tov nvioxoy, BovAdpuevos dnr@oas Gre €avrov 
hv rd dppa. 

We see by comparison with this incident how much less rough and 
harsh was the manner of dealing at Athens, and in how much more 
serious a light blows to the person were considered. At the Athenian 
festival of the Dionysia, if a person committed disorder or obtruded 
himself into a place not properly belonging to him in the theatre, the 
archon or his officials were both empowered and required to repress the 
disorder, by turning the person out, and fining him, if necessary. But 
they were upon no account to strike him. If they did, they were 
punishable themselves by the dikastery afterwards (Demosth. cont. 
Meidiam, c. 49). 

2 It will be seen, however, that the Lacedseemonians remembered and 
revenged themselves upon the Eleians for this insult twelve years after- 
wards, during the plenitude of their power (Xenoph. Hellen. iu. 2, 21 ; 
Diodor. xiv, 17). 
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putting this affront upon the most powerful state 
in Greece is so astonishing, that we can hardly be 
mistaken in supposing their proceeding to have 
been suggested by Alkibiadés and encouraged by 
the armed aid from the allies. He was at this mo- 
ment not less ostentatiou’ in humiliating Sparta 
than in showing off Athens. 

Of the depressed influence and estimation of 
Sparta, a farther proof was soon afforded by the 
fate of her colony the Trachiuian Herakleia, esta- 
blished near Thermopyle in the third year of the 
war. That colony—though at first comprising a 
numerous body of settlers, in consequence of the 
general trust in Lacedeemonian power, and though 
always under the government of a Lacedemonian 
harmost—had never prospered. It had been per- 
secuted from the beginning by the neighbouring 
tribes, and administered with harshness as well as 
peculation by its governors. The establishment of 
the town had been regarded from the beginning by 
the neighbours, especially the Thessalians, as an 
invasion of their territory ; and their hostilities, 
always vexatious, had, in the winter succeeding the 
Olympic festival just described, been carried to a 
greater point of violence than ever. They had 
defeated the Herakleots in a ruinous battle, and 
slain Xenarés the Lacedemonian governor. But 
though the place was so reduced as to be unable to 
maintain itself without foreign aid, Sparta was too 
much embarrassed by Peloponnesian enemies and 
waverers to be able to succour it; and the Beo- 
tians, observing her inability, became apprehensive 
that the interference of Athens would be invoked. 


a 
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Accordingly they thought it prudent to occupy 
Herakleia with a body of Boeotian troops—dismiss- 
ing the Lacedzemonian governor Hegesippidas for 
alleged misconduct. Nor could the Lacedemo- 
nians prevent this proceeding, though it occasioned 
them to make indignatttremonstrance'. 


' Thucyd. v. 51, 52. 


a2 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


FROM THE FESTIVAL OF OLYMPIAD 90, DOWN TO THE 
BATTLE OF MANTINEIA. 


SHort iy after the remarkable events of the Olym- 
pic festival described in my last chapter, the Ar- 
geians and their allies sent a fresh embassy to invite 
the Corinthians to join them. They thought ita 
promising opportunity, after the affront just put 
upon Sparta, to prevail upon the Corinthians to 
desert her: but Spartan envoys were present also, 
and though the discussions were much protracted, 
no new resolution was adopted. An earthquake— 
possibly an earthquake not real, but simulated for 
convenience—abruptly terminated the congress. 
The Corinthians,—though seemingly distrusting 
Argos now that she was united with Athens, and 
leaning rather towards Sparta,—were unwilling to 
pronounce themselves in favour of one so as to make 
an enemy of the other'. 

0. 419. In spite of this first failure, the new alliance of 

ew policy Athens and Argos manifested its fruits vigorously 


f Athens, 

oasis. in the ensuing spring. Under the inspirations of 

ag. Alkibiadés, Athens was about to attempt the new 
experiment of seeking to obtain intra-Peloponnesian 
followers and influence. At the beginning of the 
war, she had been maritime, defensive, and simply 


conservative, under the guidance of Periklés. After 


1 Thucyd. v. 48-50. 
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the events of Sphakteria, she made use of that great 
advantage to aim at the recovery of Megara and 
Beeotia, which she had before been compelled to 
abandon by the Thirty Years’ truce—at the recom- 
mendation of Kleon. In this attempt she employed 
the eighth year of the war, but with signal ill-suc- 
cess ; while Brasidas during that period broke open 
the gates of her maritime empire, and robbed her 
of many important dependencies. ‘The grand ob- 
ject of Athens then became, to recover these lost 
dependencies, especially Amphipolis: Nikias and 
his partisans sought to effect such recovery by 
making peace, while Kleon and his supporters in- 
sisted that it could never be achieved except by 
military efforts. The expedition under Kleon against 
Amphipolis had failed—the peace concluded by 
Nikias had failed also: Athens had surrendered her 
capital advantage, without regaining Amphipolis— 
and if she wished to regain it, there was no alterna- 
tive except to repeat the attempt which had failed 
under Kleon. And this perhaps she might have 
done (as we shall find her projecting to do in the 
course of about four years forward), if it had not 
been, first, that the Athenian mind was now pro- 
bably sick and disheartened about Amphipolis, in 
consequence of the prodigious disgrace so recently 
undergone there ; next, that Alkibiadés, the new 
chief adviser or prime minister of Athens, (if we 
may be allowed to use an inaccurate expression, 
which yet suggests the reality of the case) was 
prompted by his personal impulses to turn the 
stream of Athenian ardour into a different channel. 
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Full of antipathy to Sparta, he regarded the inte- 
rior of Peloponnesus as her most vulnerable point, 
especially in the present disjointed relations of its 
component cities. Moreover, his personal thirst 
for glory was better gratified amidst the centre of 
Grecian life than by undertaking an expedition into 
a distant and barbarous region: lastly, he probably 
recollected with discomfort the hardships and ex- 
treme cold (insupportable to all except the iron 
frame of Sokratés) which he had himself endured at 
the blockade of Potidzea twelve years before’, and 
which any armament destined to conquer Amphi- 
polis would have to go through again. It was under 
these impressions that he now began to press his 
intra-Peloponnesian operations against Lacedemon, 
with the view of organising a counter-alliance under 
Argos sufficient to keep her in check, and at any rate 
to nullify her power of carrying invasion beyond the 
isthmus. All this was to be done without osten- 
sibly breaking the peace and alliance between 
Athens and Lacedemon, which stood in conspi- 
cuous letters on pillars erected 1n both cities. 
Coming to Argos at the head of a few Athenian 
hoplites and bowmen, and reinforced by Peloponne- 
sian allies, Alkibiadés exhibited the spectacle of an 
Athenian general traversing the interior of the pe- 
ninsula, and imposing his own arrangements in 
various quarters—a spectacle at that moment new 
and striking*. He first turned his attention to the 


? Plato, Symposion, c. 35. p. 220. Bewoi yap abrobs xetpaves, mayou 
otov Secvorarav, &c. 


? Thucyd. v. 52. Isokratés (De Bigis, sect. 17. p. 349) speaks of 
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Achzan towns in the north-west, where he persuaded 
the inhabitants of Patre to ally themselves with 
Athens, and even to undertake the labour of con- 
necting their town with the sea by means of long 
walls ; so as to place themselves within the protec- 
tion of Athens from seaward. He farther projected 
the erection of a fort and the formation of a naval 
station at the extreme point of Cape Rhium, just at 
the narrow entrance of the Corinthian Gulf ; where- 
by the Athenians, who already possessed the opposite 
shore by means of Naupaktus, would have become 
masters of the commerce of the gulf. But the Co- 
rinthians and Sikyonians, to whom this would have 
been a serious mischief, despatched forces enough 
to prevent the consummation of the scheme—and 
probably also to hinder the erection of the walls at 
Patre'. Yet the march of Alkibiadés doubtless 
strengthened the anti-Laconian interest throughout 
the Achzan coast. 

He then returned to take part with the Argeians 
in a war against Epidaurus. To acquire possession 
of this city would much facilitate the communica- 
tion between Athens and Argos, since it was not 
only immediately opposite to the island of AXgina 
now occupied by the Athenians, but also opened to 
the latter an access by land, dispensing with the 
labour of circumnavigating Cape Skyllzum (the 
south-eastern point of the Argeian and Epidaurian 
peninsula) whenever they sent forces to Argos. 
Moreover the territory of Epidaurus bordered to 
this expedition of Alkibiadés in his usual loose and exaggerated lan- 
guage: but he has a right to call attention to it as something very me- 


morable at the time. 
1 Thueyd. v. 52. 
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the north on that of Corinth, so that the possession 
of it would be an additional guarantee for the neu- 
trality of the Corinthians. Accordingly it was 
resolved to attack Epidaurus,—for which a pretext 
was easily found. As presiding and administering 
state of the temple of Apollo Pythaeus (situated 
within the walls of Argos), the Argeians enjoyed a 
sort of religious supremacy over Epidaurus and 
other neighbouring cities—seemingly the remnant 
of that extensive supremacy, political as well as 
religious, which in early times had been theirs’. 
The Epidaurians owed to this temple certain sacri- 
fices and other ceremonial obligations—oneof which, 
arising out of some circumstance which we cannot 
understand, was now due and unperformed: at 
least so the Argeians alleged. Such default im- 
posed upon thém the duty of getting together a 
military force to attack the Epidaurians and enforce 
the obligation. 

Their invading march however was for a time 
suspended by the news that king Agis with the full 
force of Lacedzemon and her allies had advanced as 
far as Leuktra—one of the border towns of Laconia 
on the north-west, towards Mount Lykeum and 
the Arcadian Parrhasii. What this movement 
meant, was known only to Agis himself, who did 
not even explain the purpose to his own soldiers 
or officers, or allies*. But the sacrifice constantly 


1 Thucyd. v. 53, with Dr. Arnold’s note. 

2 Thucyd. v. 54. qdec d€ ovdels dro: orparevovow ovde ai rédes ef dv 
éneppOnoay. 

This incident shows that Sparta employed the military force of her 
allies without any regard to their feclings—quite as decidedly as Athens; 
though there were some among them too powerful to be thus treated. 
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offered before passing the border, was found so 
unfavourable, that he abandoned his march for the 
present and returned home. The month Karneius, 
a period of truce as well as religious festival among 
the Dorian states, being now at hand, he directed 
the allies to hold themselves prepared for an out- 
march as soon as that month had expired. 

On being informed that Agis had dismissed his 
troops, the Argeians prepared to execute their in- 
vasion of Epidaurus. The day on which they set 
out was already the 26th of the month preceding 
the Karneian month, so that there remained only 
three days before the commencement of that latter 
month with its holy truce, binding upon the reli- 
gious feelings of the Dorian states generally, to 
which Argos, Sparta, and Epidaurus all belonged. 
But the Argeians made use of that very peculiarity 
of the season, which was accounted likely to keep 
them at home, to facilitate their scheme, by play- 
ing a trick with the calendar, and proclaiming one 
of those arbitrary interferences with the reckoning 
of time which the Greeks occasionally employed to 
correct the ever-recurring confusion of their lunar 
system. Having begun their march on the 26th of 
the month before Karneius, the Argeians called each 
succeeding day still the 26th, thus disallowing the 
lapse of time and pretending that the Karneian 
month had not yet commenced. This proceeding 
was farther facilitated by the circumstance, that 
their allies of Athens, Elis, and Mantineia, not be- 
ing Dorians, were under no obligation to observe the 
Karneian truce. Accordingly the army marched 
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from Argos into the territory of Epidaurus, and 
spent seemingly a fortnight or three weeks in lay- 
ing it waste; all this time being really, according 
to the reckoning of the other Dorian states, part of 
the Karneian truce, which the Argeians, adopting 
their own arbitrary computation of time, professed 
not to be violating. The Epidaurians, unable to 
meet them single-handed in the field, invoked the 
aid of their allies ; who however had already been 
summoned by Sparta for the succeeding month, and 
did not choose, any more than the Spartans, to move 
during the Karneian month itself. Some allies. 
however, perhaps the Corinthians, came as far as 
the Epidaurian border, but did not feel themselves 
strong enough to lend aid by entering the territory 
alone}. 

' Thucyd. v. 54. ’Apyeto: 8” dvaywpnodvrav avrav (the Lacedsemo- 
nians), Tov mpd rov Kapveiou pnvos éFedOdvres rerpad: POivovros, xa 
dyovres thy yuépayv raurny mavra Tov xpdvoy, ér€éBadoy és TH 
"Emavpiay cat €8novy. "Emdavpio 8€ rovs fuppdyxous érexadovvro’ 
dy of pév rdv unva mpotdacicayvto, of 8é xai és peOopiay THs "Emdav- 
pias €XOdvres novyacov. 

In explaining this passage, I venture to depart from the views of all 
the commentators; with the less scruple, as it seems to me that even 
the best of them are here embarrassed and unsatisfactory. 

The meaning which I give to the words is the most strict and literal 
possible—‘‘ The Argeians, having set out on the 26th of the month be- 
fore Karneius, and keeping that day during the whole time, invaded the 
Epidaurian territory, and went on ravaging it.”” By “ during the whole 
time”’ is meant, during the whole time that this expedition lasted. 
That is, in my judgment—they kept the 26th day of the antecedent 
month for a whole fortnight or so—they called each successive day by 
the same name—they stopped the computed march of time—the 27th 
was never admitted to have arrived. Dr. Thirlwall translates it (Hist. 
Gr. vol. ili. ch. xxiv. p. 331)—* they began their march on a day which 
they had always been usedsto keep holy.” But surely the words rdyra 


Tov xpovey must denote some definite interval of time, and can hardly 
be construed as equivalent to det. Moreover the words, as Dr. Thirl- 
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Meanwhile the Athenians had convoked another 
congress of deputies at Mantineia, for the purpose 


wall construes them, introduce a new fact which has no visible bearing 
on the main affirmation of the sentence. 

The meaning which I give may perhaps be called in question on the 
ground that such tampering with the calendar is too absurd and childish 
to have been really committed. Yet it is not more absurd than the two 
votes of the Athenian assembly (in 290 8.c.), who being in the month 
of Munychion, first passed a vote that that month should be the month 
Anthestérion—next that it should be the month Boédromion; in order 
that Demetrius Poliorkétés might be initiated both in the lesser and 
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greater mysteries of Démétér, both at once and at the same time. De- . 


metrius arrived at Athens in the month Munychion and went through 
both ceremonies with little or no delay ; the religious scruple, and the 
dignity of the Two Goddesses, being saved by altering the name of the 
month twice (Plutarch, Demetrius, c. 26). 

Besides if we look to the conduct of the Argeians themselves at a sub- 
sequent period (B.c. 389. Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 7, 2, 5; v. 1, 29), we 
shall see them playing an analogous trick with the calendar in order to 
get the benefit of the sacred truce. When the Lacedemonians in- 
vaded Argos, the Argeians despatched heralds with wreaths and the ap- 
propriate insignia, to warn them off on the ground of it being the period 
of the holy truce—though it really was not so—ovx dmore xaOnxos 6 
xpévos, GAN’ Grote éuBddrAdXecy pédrArorev Aaxedacpdvcos, rére 
tméhepov rovs pnvas—Ol b€ ’Apyeios, erei Eyvmoay ov duynordpevos 
codvew, érepwar, Somep eidbecar, érrepavepevous dvo xnpuxas, Umro- 
pépovras cmovdas. On more than one occasion, this stratagem was 
successful: the Lacedzmonians did not dare to act in defiance of the 
summons of the heralds, who affirmed that it was the time of the truce, 
though in reality it was not so. At last the Spartan king Agesipolis 
actually went both to Olympia and Delphi, to put the express question 
to those oracles, whether he was bound to accept the truce at any mo- 
ment, right or wrong, when it might suit the convenience of the Ar- 
geians to bring it forward as a sham plea (iropepev). The oracles both 
told him that he was under no obligation to submit to such a pretence: 
accordingly, he sent back the heralds, refusing to attend to their sum- 
mons; and invaded the Argeian territory. 

Now here is a case exactly in point, with this difference—that the 
Argeians, when they are invaders of Epidaurus, falsify the calendar in 
order to blot out the holy truce where it really ought to have come: 
whereas when they are the party invaded, they commit similar falsifica- 
tion in order to introduce the truce where it does not legitimately be- 
long. I conceive, therefore, that such an analogous incident completely 
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of discussing propositions of peace: perhaps this 
may have been a point carried by Nikias at Athens, 


justifies the interpretation which I have given of the passage now be- 
fore us in Thucydidés. 

But even if I were unable to produce a case so exactly parallel, I 
should still defend the interpretation. Looking to the state of the an- 
cient Grecian calendars, the proceeding imputed to the Argeians ought 
not to be looked on as too preposterous and absurd for adoption—with 
the same eyes as we should regard it now. 

With the exception of Athens, we do not know completely the calen- 
dar of a single other Grecian city: but we know that the months of all 
were lunar months, and that the practice followed in regard to interca- 
lation, for the prevention of inconvenient divergence between lunar and 
solar time, was different in each different city. Accordingly the lunar 
month of one city did not (except by accident) either begin or end at 
the same time as the lunar month of another. M. Boeckh observes 
(ad Corp. Inser. T. i. p. 734)—* Variornm populorum menses, qui sibi 
secundum legitimos annorum cardines respondent, non quovis conve- 
niunt anno, nisi cyclus intercalationum utrique populi idem sit : sed ubi 
differunt cycli, altero populo prius intercalante mensem dum non inter- 
calat alter, eorum qui non intercalarunt mensis certus cedit jam in eum 
mensem alterorum qui precedit illum cui vulgo respondet certus iste 
mensis: quod tamen negligere solent chronologi.” Compare also the 
valuable Dissertation of K. F. Hermann, Ueber die Griechische Mo- 
natskunde, Gotting. 1844, p. 21-27—-where all that is known about the 
Grecian names and arrangement of months is well brought together. 

The names of the Argeian months we hardly know at all (see K. F. 
Hermann, p. 84-124): indeed the only single name resting on positive 
proof, is that of a month Hermeus. How far the months of Argos 
agreed with those of Epidaurus or Sparta, we do not know, nor have 
we any right to presume that they did agree. Nor is it by any means 
clear that every city in Greece had what may properly be called a system 
of intercalation, so correct as to keep the calendar right witbout fre- 
quent arbitrary interferences. Even at Athens, it is not yet satisfacto- 
rily proved that the Metonic calendar was ever actually received into 
civil use. Cicero, in describing the practice of the Sicilian Greeks 
about reckoning of time, characterises their interferences for the pur- 
pose of correcting the calendar as occasional rather than systematic. 
Verres took occasion from these interferences to make a still more vio- 
lent change, by declaring the Ides of January to be the calends of 
March (Cicero, Verr. ii. 52, 129). 

Now where a people are accustomed to get wrong in their calendar, 
and to see occasional interferences introduced by authority to set them 
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in spite of Alkibiadés. What other deputies at- 
tended we are not told—but Euphamidas, coming 
as envoy from Corinth, animadverted even at the 
opening of the debates upon the inconsistency of 
assembling a peace congress while war was actually 
raging in the Epidaurian territory. So much were 
the Athenian deputies struck with this observation, 
that they departed, persuaded the Argeians to retire 
from Epidaurus, and then came back to resume 
negotiations. Still however the pretensions of both 
parties were found irreconcilable, and the congress 


right, the step which I here suppose the Argeians to have taken about 
the invasion of Epidaurus will not appear absurd and preposterous. The 
Argeians would pretend that the real time for celebrating the festival of 
Karneia had not yet arrived. On that point, they were not bound to 
follow the views of other Dorian states—since there does not seem to 
have been any recognised authority for proclaiming the commencement 
of the Karneian truce, as the Eleians proclaimed the Olympic, and the 
Corinthians the Isthmiac truce. In saying therefore that the 26th of 
the month preceding Karneius should be repeated, and that the 27th 
should not be recognised as arriving for a fortnight or three weeks, the 
Argeian government would only be employing an expedient the like of 
which had been before resorted to—though, in the case before us, it 
was employed for a fraudulent purpose. 

The Spartan month Hekatombeus appears to have corresponded with 
the Attic month Hekatombseon—the Spartan month following it, Kar- 
neius, with the Attic month Metageitnion (Hermann, p. 112)—our 
months July and August; such correspondence being by no means 
exact or constant. Both Dr. Arnold-and Goller speak of Hekatombeus 
as if it were the Argeian month preceding Karneius: but we only know 
it as a Spartan month. Its name does not appear among the months 
of the Dorian cities in Sicily, awong whom nevertheless Karneius seems 
universal. See Franz, Comm. ad Corp. Inscript. Greec. No. 5475, 5491, 
5640. Part xxxii. p. 640. 

The tricks played with the calendar at Rome, by political authorities 
for party purposes, are well known to every one. And even in some 
states of Greece, the course of the calendar was so uncertain as to serve 
as a proverbial expression for inextricable confusion. See Hesychius— 
Ev Keg tis nuépa; 'Emt ray ovx evyvaorwr’ ovdeis yap ol8ev dv Kéw 
Tis 1) Nuépa, Gre ovK €otracty ai nucpat, GAX’ ws Exacros Gedovow iyovct. 


See also Aristoph. Nubes, 605. 
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broke up ; upon which the Argeians again returned 
to renew their devastations in Epidaurus, while the 
Lacedzmonians, immediately on the expiration of 
the Karneian month, marched out again, as far as 
their border town of Karyee—but were again arrested 
and forced to return by unfavourable border-sacri- 
fices. Intimation of their out-march, however, was 
transmitted to Athens ; upon which Alkibiadés, at 
the head of 1000 Athenian hoplites, was sent to 
join the Argeians. But before he arrived, the La- 
cedzmonian army had been already disbanded: so 
that his services were no longer required, and the 
Argeians carried their ravages over one-third of the 
territory of Epidaurus before they at length evacu- 
ated it'. 

The Epidaurians were reinforced about the end 
of September by a detachment of 300 Lacedemo- 
nian hoplites under Agesippidas, sent by sea with- 
out the knowledge of the Athenians. Of this the 
Argeians preferred loud complaints at Athens, and 
they had good reason to condemn the negligence 
of the Athenians as allies, for not having kept 

1 Thucyd. v. 55. nai "A@nvaiwy atrois xiAv €BonOyoay srditrac nai 
"AAxiBiddns orparryds, wvOdpevoe rods Aaxedaipovious éLerrparedo Oat’ 
cal os ovdey ért avray 3c, amnAGov. This is the reading which Portus, 
Bloomfield, Didot, and Goller, either adopt or recommend ; leaving out 
the particle dé which stands in the common text after ruOdpevo:. 

If we do not adopt this reading, we must construe ¢feorparevoba 
(as Dr. Arnold and Poppo construe it) in the sense of ‘‘ had already com- 
pleted theirexpedition and returned bome.”’ But no authorityis produced 
for putting such a meaning upon the verb éxotparevo : and the view of 
Dr. Arnold, who conceives that this meaning exclusively belongs to the 
preterite or pluperfect tense, is powerfully contradicted by the use of 
the word é£eorparevpévey (ii. 7), the same verb and the same tense— 
yet ina meaning contrary to that which he assigns. 


It appears to me the least objectionable proceeding of the two, to dis- 
pense with the particle de. . 
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better naval watch at their neighbouring station 
of A‘gina, and for having allowed this enemy to 
enter the harbour of Epidaurus. But they took 
another ground of complaint, somewhat remarkable. 
In the alliance between Athens, Argos, Elis, and 
Mantineia, it had been stipulated that neither of the 
four should suffer the passage of troops through its 
territory, without the joint consent of all. Now 
the sea was accounted a part of the territory of 
Athens: so that the Athenians had violated this 
article of the treaty by permitting the Lacedemo- 
nians to send troops by sea to Epidaurus. And the 
Argeians now required Athens, in compensation for 
this wrong, to carry back the Messenians and Helots 
from Kephallenia to Pylus, and allow them to ra- 
vage Laconia. The Athenians, under the persua- 
sion of Alkibiadés, complied with their requisition ; 
inscribing, at the foot of the pillar on which their 
alliance with Sparta stood recorded, that the Lace- 
dzmonians had not observed their oaths. Never- 
theless they still abstained from formally throwing 
up their treaty with Lacedzemon, or breaking it in 
any other way'. The relations between Athens and 
Sparta thus remained, in name—peace and alliance 
—so far as concerns direct operations against each 
other’s territory ; in reality—hostile action as well 
as hostile manoeuvring, against each other, as allies 
respectively of third parties. 

The Argeians, after having prolonged their in- 
cursions on the Epidaurian territory throughout all 
the autumn, made in the winter an unavailing 

1 Thucyd. v. 56. 
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attempt to take the town itself by storm. Though 
there was no considerable action, but merely a suc- 
cession of desultory attacks, in some of which the 
Epidaurians even had the advantage—yet they still 
suffered serious hardship and pressed their case 
forcibly on the sympathy of Sparta. Thus impor- 
tuned, and mortified as well as alarmed by the in- 
creasing defection or coldness which they now ex- 
perienced throughout Peloponnesus—the Lacede- 
monians determined during the course of the en- 
suing summer to put forth their strength vigorously, 
and win back their lost ground!. 

Towards the month of June (s.c. 418) they 
marched with their full force, freemen as well as 
Helots, under King Agis, against Argos. The Te- 
geans and other Arcadian allies joined them on the 


. march, while their other allies near the Isthmus— 


Boeotians, Megarians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, Phli- 
asians, &c.—were directed to assemble at Phlius. 
The number of these latter allies was very consider- 
able-—for we hear of 5000 Bceotian hoplites, and 
2000 Corinthian : the Boeotians had with them also 
5000 light-armed, 500 horsemen, and 500 foot- 
soldiers, who ran alongside of the horsemen. The 
numbers of the rest, or of Spartans themselves, we 
do not know; nor probably did Thucydidés himself 
know: for we find him remarking elsewhere the 
impenetrable concealment of the Lacedzemonians 
on all public affairs, in reference to the numbers at 
the subsequent battle of Mantineia. Such muster 
of the Lacedzemonian alliance was no secret to the 
1 Thucyd. v. 57. 
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Argeians, who marching first to Mantineia, and 
there taking up the force of that city as well as 3000 
Eleian hoplites who came to join them, met the 
Lacedemonians in their march at Methydrium in 
Arcadia. The two armies being posted on opposite 
hills, the Argeians had resolved to attack Agis the 
next day, so as to prevent him from joining his 
allies at Phlius. But he eluded this separate en- 
counter by decamping in the night—reached Phlius 
——and operated his junction in safety. We do not 
hear that there was in the Lacedemonian army any 
commander of lochus, who, copying the unreason- 
able punctilio of Amompharetus before the battle of 
Platea, refused to obey the order of retreat before 
the enemy, to the imminent risk of the whole army. 
And the fact, that no similar incident occurred now, 
may be held to prove that the Lacedzemonians had 
acquired greater familiarity with the exigencies of 
actual warfare. 

As soon as the Lacedeemonian retreat was known 
in the morning, the Argeians left their position also, 
and marched with their allies, first to Argos itself— 
next, to Nemea, on the ordinary road from Corinth 
and Phlius to Argos, by which they imagined that 
the invaders would approach. But Agis acted dif- 
ferently. Distributing his force into three divisions, 
he himself with the Lacedzmonians and Arcadians, 
taking a short, but very rugged and difficult road, 
crossed the ridge of the mountains and descended 
straight into the plain near Argos. The Corinthians, 
Pellenians, and Phliasians, were directed to follow 
another mountain road, which entered the same 
plain upon a different point ; while the Bootians, 
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Corinthians, and Sikyonians, followed the longer, 
more even, and more ordinary, route, by Nemea. 
Thiv route, though apparently frequented and con- 
venient, led for a considerable distance along a 
hurrow ravine, called the Trétus, bounded on each 
nia by mountains. The united army under Agis 
win much superior in number to the Argeians: bat 
if all had marched in one line by the frequented 
route through the narrow Trétus, their superiority 
of number would have been of little use, whilst the 
Argeinna would have had a position highly favour- 
able to their defence. By dividing his force, and 
taking the mountain road with his own division, 
Agix got into the plain of Argos in the rear of the 
Argeinn position at Nemea. He anticipated that 
when the Argeians saw him devastating their pro- 
perties near the city, they would forthwith quit 
the ndvantageous ground near Nemea to come 
and attack him in the plain: the Boeotian division 
would thus find the road by Nemea and the Trétus 
open, and would be able to march without resist- 
ance into the plain of Argos, where their numerous 
cavalry would act with effect against the Argeians 
engaged in attacking Agis. This triple marchwas 
executed, Agis with his division, and the Corin- 
thinns with theirs, got across the mountains into the 
Argeinan plain during the night; while the Argei- 
ansa!', hearing at daybreak that he was near their 
city, ravaging Saminthus and other places, left their 
position at Nemea to come down to the plain and 
attack him. In their march they had a partial 


1 Thucyd. v. 58, Ol Ad "Apyeios yrdvres eBonBovy nudpas Fon éx rie 
Nepudas, &e. 
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skirmish with the Corinthian division, which had 
reached a high ground immediately above the 
Argeian plain, and which lay nearly in the road. 
But this affair was indecisive, and they soon found 
themselves in the plain near to Agis and the 
Lacedzemonians, who lay between them and their 
city. 

On both sides, the armies were marshalled, and 
order taken for battle. But the situation of the 
Argeians was in reality little less than desperate : 
for while they had Agis and his division in their 
front, the Corinthian detachment was near enough 
to take them in flank, and the Beeotians marching 
along the undefended road through the Trétus 
would attack them in the rear. The Beeotian ca- 
valry too would act with full effect upon them in 
the plain, since neither Argos, Elis, nor Mantineia, 
seem to have possessed any horsemen—a descrip- 
tion of force which ought to have been sent from 
Athens, though from some cause which does not 
appear, the Athenian contingent had not yet ar- 
rived. Nevertheless, in spite of this very critical 
position, both the Argeians and their allies were 
elate with confidence and impatient for battle ; 
thinking only of the division of Agis immediately 
in their front, which appeared to be enclosed be- 
tween them and their city—and taking no heed to 
the other formidable enemies in their flank and 
rear. But the Argeian generals were better aware 
than their soldiers of the real danger; and just as 
the two armies were about to charge, Alkiphron, 
proxenus of the Lacedzemonians at Argos, accom- 
panied Thrasyllus, one of the five generals of the 
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Argeians, to a separate parley with Agis, without 
the least consultation or privity on the part of their 
own army. They exhorted Agis not to force ona 
battle, assuring him that the Argeians were ready 
both to give and receive equitable satisfaction, in 
all matters of complaint which the Lacedzemonians 
might urge against them—and to conclude a just 
peace for the future. Agis, at once acquiescing in 
the proposal, granted them a truce of four months 
to accomplish what they had promised. He on his 
part also took this step without consulting either 
his army or his allies, simply addressing a few words 
of confidential talk to one of the official Spartans 
near him. Immediately he gave the order for re- 
treat, and the army, instead of being led to battle, 
was conducted out of the Argeian territory, through 
the Nemean road whereby the Boeotians had just 
been entering. But it required all the habitual dis- 
cipline of Lacedzmonian soldiers to make them 
obey this order of the Spartan king, alike unex- 
pected and unwelcome!. For the army were fully 
sensible both of the prodigious advantages of their 
position, and of the overwhelming strength of the 
invading force, so that all the three divisions were 
loud in their denunciations of Agis, and penetrated 
with shameat the thoughts of so disgraceful a retreat. 
And when they all saw themselves in one united 
body at Nemea, previous to breaking up and going 
home,—so as to have before their eyes their own full 
numbers and the complete equipment of one of the 
finest Hellenic armies which had ever been assembled 


? Thucyd. v. 60. Of 8€ Aaxedaipdvos ead of Evppayor eirovro pev ds 
Tryeiro Ouch roy vdpor, év alria 8é elyov kar’ GAAnAOUS ToAAR Tov” Ayu, &e. 
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—the Argeian body of allies, before whom they were 
now retiring, appeared contemptible in the compa- 
rison, and they separated with yet warmer and more 
universal indignation against the king who had be- 
trayed their cause. 

On returning home, Agis incurred not less blame 
from the Spartan authorities than from his own 
army, for having thrown away so admirable an op- 
portunity of subduing Argos. This was assuredly 
no more than he deserved: but we read, with no 
small astonishment, that the Argeians and their 
allies on returning were even more exasperated 
against Thrasyllus', whom they accused of having 
traitorously thrown away a certain victory. They 
had indeed good ground, in the received practice, 
to censure him for having concluded a truce without 
taking the sense of the people. It was their custom, 
on returning from a march, to hold a public court- 
martial before entering the city, at a place called 
the Charadrus or winter torrent near the walls, for 
the purpose of adjudicating on offences and faults 
committed in the army. Such was their wrath on 
this occasion against Thrasyllus, that they would 
scarcely be prevailed upon even to put him upon 
his trial, but began to stone him. He was forced 
to seek personal safety at the altar; upon which 
the soldiers tried him, and he was condemned to 
have his property confiscated’. 

Very shortly afterwards the expected Athenian 
contingent arrived, which probably ought to have 


1 Thucyd. v. 60. "Apyetos 8€ xai adroit ri év rodA@ TrAdom alrig etyov 
Tovs ometoapevous dvev rov mAnbous, &e. 
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come earlier: 1000 hoplites, with 300 horsemen, 
under Lachés and Nikostratus. Alkibiadés came 
as ambassador, probably serving as a soldier also 
among the horsemen. The Argeians, notwith- 
standing their displeasure against Thrasyllus, never- 
theless felt themselves pledged to observe the truce 
which he had concluded, and their magistrates ac- 
cordingly desired the newly-arrived Athenians to 


int depart. Nor was Alkibiadés even permitted to ap- 


proach and address the public assembly, until the 
Mantineian and Eleian allies insisted that thus 
much at least should not be refused. An assem- 
bly was therefore convened, in which these allies 
took part, along with the Argeians. Alkibiadés 
contended strenuously that the recent truce with 
the Lacedemonians was null and void; since it 
had been contracted without the privity of all the 
allies, distinctly at variance with the terms of the 
alliance. He therefore called upon them to resume 
military operations forthwith, in conjunction with 
the reinforcement now seasonably arrived. His 
speech so persuaded the assembly, that the Manti- 
neians and Eleians consented at once to join him in 
an expedition against the Arcadian town of Orcho- 
menus ; the Argeians also, though at first reluctant, 
very speedily followed them thither. Orchomenus 
was a place important to acquire, not merely be- 
cause its territory joined that of Mantineia on the 
northward, but because the Lacedzemonians had 
deposited therein the hostages which they had taken 
from Arcadian townships and villages as guardn- 
tee for fidelity. Its walls were however in bad 
condition, and its inhabitants, after a short resist- 
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ance, capitulated. They agreed to become allies of 
Mantineia—to furnish hostages for faithful adhe- 
sion to such alliance—and to deliver up the hos- 
tages deposited with them by Sparta!. 

Encouraged by first success, the allies debated 
what they should next undertake; the Eleians 
contending strenuously for a march against Le- 
preum, while the Mantineians were anxious to at- 
tack their enemy and neighbour Tegea. ‘The Ar- 
gelans and Athenians preferred the latter—incom- 
parably the more important enterprise of the two: 
but such was the disgust of the Eleians at the re- 
jection of their proposition, that they abandoned 
the army altogether, and went home. Notwith- 
standing their desertion, however, the remaining 
allies continued together at Mantineia organising 
their attack upon Tegea, in which city they had a 
strong favourable party, who had actually laid their 
plans, and were on the point of proclaiming the re- 
volt of the city from Sparta’, when the philo-Laco- 
nian Tegeans just saved themselves by despatching 
the most urgent message to Sparta and receiving 
the most rapid succour. The Lacedemonians, 
filled with indignation at the news of the surrender 
of Orchomenus, vented anew all their displeasure 
against Agis, whom they now threatened with the 
severe punishment of demolishing his house and 
fining him in the sum of 100,000 drachme or about 
27% Attic talents. He urgently entreated, that an 
opportunity might be afforded to him of redeeming 
by some brave deed the ill name which he had in- 
curred: if he failed in doing so, then they might 

1 Thucyd. v. 62. ? Thucyd. v. 64. dcov otk apéornxer, &e. 
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inflict upon him what penalty they chose. The 
penalty was accordingly withdrawn: but a restric- 
tion, new to the Spartan constitution, was now 
placed upon the authority of the king. It had 
been, before, a part of his prerogative to lead out the 
army single-handed and on his own authority ; but 
a council of Ten was now named without whose 
concurrence he was interdicted from exercising 
such power’. 

To the great good fortune of Agis, a pressing 
message now arrived announcing the imminent re- 
volt of Tegea—the most important ally of Sparta, 
and close upon her border. Such was the alarm 
occasioned by this news, that the whole military 
population instantly started off to relieve the place, 
Agis at their head—the most rapid movement ever 
known to have been made by Lacedemonian sol- 
diers®?. When they arrived at Orestheium in Ar- 
cadia in their way, perhaps hearing that the danger 
was somewhat less pressing, they sent back to 
Sparta one-sixth part of the forces, for home de- 
fence—the oldest as well as the youngest men. 
The remainder marched forward to Tegea, where 
they were speedily joined by their Arcadian allies. 
They farther sent messages to the Corinthians and 
Bceotians, as well as to the Phocians and Lokrians, 
invoking the immediate presence of these contin- 
gents in the territory of Mantineia. The arrival of 
such reinforcements, however, even with all possi- 

1 Thucyd. v. 63. 


7 Thucyd. v. 64. évravéa 87 Bondea rev Aaxedaipovioy yiyveras alray 
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of the Spartans just before the battle of Plateea (described in Herodot. 
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ble zeal on the part of the cities contributing, could 
not be looked for without some lapse of time; the 
rather, as it appears that they could not get into 
the territory of Mantineia except by passing through 
that of Argos'—which could not be safely attempted 
until they had all formed a junction. Accordingly 
Agis, impatient to redeem his reputation, marched 
at once with the Lacedemonians and the Arcadian 
allies present, into the territory of Mantineia, and 
took up a position near the Herakleion or temple 
of Héraklés*, from whence he began to ravage the 
neighbouring lands. The Argeians and their allies 
presently came forth from Mantineia, planted them- 
selves near him, but on very rugged and impracti- 
cable ground—and thus offered him battle. No- 
thing daunted by the difficulties of the position, he 
marshalled his army and led it up to attack them. 
His rashness on the present occasion might have 
produced as much mischief as his inconsiderate 
concession to Thrasyllus near Argos, had not an 
ancient Spartan called out to him that he was now 
merely proceeding ‘‘ to heal mischief by mischief.”’ 
So forcibly was Agis impressed either with this 
timely admonition, or by the closer view of the 
position which he had undertaken to assault, that 
he suddenly halted the army, and gave orders for 
retreat—though actually within distance, no greater 
than the cast of a javelin, from the enemy’. 

1 Thucyd. v. 64. gvvéxApe yap 81a péoov. 

3 The Lacedsemonian kings appear to have felt a sense of protection 
in encamping near a temple of Héraklés, their heroic prugenitor (see 


Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 1, 31). 
3 Thucyd. v. 65. See an exclamation by an old Spartan mentioned 
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His march was now intended to draw the Argeians 
away from the difficult ground which they occupied. 
On the frontier between Mantineia and Tegea— 
both situated on a lofty, but enclosed, plain, drained 
only by katabothra or natural subterranean channels 
in the mountains—was situated a head of water, the 
regular efflux of which seems to have been kept up 
by joint operations of both cities for their mutual 
benefit. Thither Agis now conducted his army, 
for the purpose of turning the water towards the 
side of Mantineia, where it would occasion serious 
damage ; calculating that the Mantineians and 
their allies would certainly descend from their posi- 
tion to hinder it. No stratagem however was ne- 
cessary to induce the latter to adopt this resolution. 
For so soon as they saw the Lacedzemonians, after 
advancing to the foot of the hill, first suddenly halt 
—next retreat—and lastly disappear—their surprise 
was very great: and this surprise was soon con- 
verted into contemptuous confidence and impa- 
tience to pursue the flying enemy. The generals, 
not sharing such confidence, hesitated at first to 
quit their secure position: upon which the troops 
became clamorous, and loudly denounced them 
for treason in letting the Lacedemonians quietly 
escape a second time, as they had before done near 
Argos. These generals would probably not be the 
same with those who had incurred, a short time 
before, so much undeserved censure for their con- 
vention with Agis: but the murmurs on the pre- 


as productive of important consequences, at the moment when a battle 
was going to commence, in Xenophon, Hellen. vii. 4, 25. 
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sent occasion, hardly less unreasonable, drove 
them, not without considerable shame and con- 
fusion, to give orders for advance. They aban- 
doned the hill, marched down into the plain so 
as to approach the Lacedzemonians, and employed 
the next day in arranging themselves in good 
battle order, so as to be ready to fight at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Meanwhile it appears that Agis had found him- 
self disappointed in his operations upon the water. 
He had either not done so much damage, or not 
spread so much terror, as he had expected: and 
he accordingly desisted, putting himself again in 
march to resume his position at the Herakleion, and 
supposing that his enemies still retained their posi- 
tion on the hill. But in the course of this march 
he came suddenly upon tbe Argeian and allied army 
where he was not in the least prepared to see them: 
they were not only in the plain, but already drawn 
up in perfect order of battle. The Mantineians 
occupied the right wing, the post of honour, because 
the ground was in their territory: next to them 
stood their dependent Arcadian allies: then the 
chosen Thousand-regiment of Argos, citizens of 
wealth and family trained in arms at the cost of 
the state: alongside of them, the remaining Ar- 
geian hoplites, with their dependent allies of Kle- 
éne and Ornez: last of all, on the left wing, 
stood the Athenians, their hoplites as well as their 
horsemen. 

It was with the greatest surprise that Agis and 
his army beheld this unexpected apparition. To 
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any other Greeks than Lacedemonians, the sudden 
presentation of a formidable enemy would have oc- 
sioned a feeling of dismay from which they would 
have found it difficult to recover; and even the 
Lacedzemonians, on this occasion, underwent a mo- 
mentary shock unparalleled in their previous ex- 
perience'. But they now felt the full advantage of 
their rigorous training and habit of military obe- 
dience, as well as of that subordination of officers 
which was peculiar to themselves in Greece. In 
other Grecian armies orders were proclaimed to 
the troops in a loud voice by a herald, who re- 
ceived them personally from the general: each 
taxis or company, indeed, had its own taxiarch, but 
the latter did not receive his orders separately from 
the general, and seems to have had no personal 
responsibility for the execution of them by his 
soldiers. Subordinate and responsible military au- 
thority was not recognised. Among the Lacede- 
monians, on the contrary, there was a regular gra- 
dation of military and responsible authority—‘‘ com- 
manders of commanders’’—each of whom had his 
special duty in ensuring the execution of orders’. 
Every order emanated from the Spartan king when 
he was present, and was given to the Polemarchs, 


1 Thucyd. v. 66. pddcora 87 Aaxedaidvior, és & euéuvnvro, ev rovrp 
Tp Kaip@ eLenAdynaav’ da Bpaxeias yap pedAAnoews 7 TapacKevy avrois 
éytyvero, &c. 

2 Thucyd. v. 66. Syeddv yap ri wav, wAnv odLyou, Td oTpardémedov Te 
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(each commanding a Mora, the largest military di- 
vision) who intimated it to the Lochagi, or colonels 
of the respective Lochi. These again gave com- 
mand to each Pentekontér, or captain of a Pente- 
kosty ; lastly, he to the Enémotarch, who com- 
manded the lowest subdivision called an Enédmoty. 
The soldier thus received no immediate orders ex- 
cept from the Enédmotarch, who was in the first 
instance responsible for his Enémoty; but the 
Pentekontér and the Lochage were responsible 
also each for his larger division; the pentekosty 
including four endmoties, and the lochus four 
pentekosties—at least so the numbers stood on 
this occasion. All the various military manceuvres 
were familiar to the Lacedzmonians from their un- 
remitting drill, so that their armies enjoyed the 
advantage of readier obedience along with more 
systematic command. Accordingly, though thus 
taken by surprise and called on now for the first 
time in their lives to form in the presence of an 
enemy, they only manifested the greater prompti- 
tude! and anxious haste in obeying the orders 
of Agis, transmitted through the regular series 
of officers. The battle array was attained, with 
regularity as well as with speed. 

The extreme left of the Lacedemonian line be- 
longed by ancient privilege to the Skiritz ; moun- 
taineers of the border district of Laconia skirting 
the Arcadian Parrhasii, seemingly east of the Eurotas 
near its earliest and highest course. These men, 


1 Thucyd. v. 66. eOvs umd omovdns xabioravro és xéacpov roy 
€avtay, Aydos rod Baciveus Exacta efrryoupevou xara rdy vopoy, &c. 
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originally Arcadians, now constituted a variety of 
Laconian Periceki, with peculiar duties as well as 
peculiar privileges. Numbered among the bravest 
and most active men in Peloponnesus, they gene- 
rally formed the vanguard in an advancing march ; 
and the Spartans stand accused of having exposed 
them to danger as well as toil with unbecoming 
recklessness'. Next to the Skirite, who were 600 
in number, stood the enfranchised Helots recently 
returned from serving with Brasidas in Thrace, and 
the Neodamddes, both probably summoned home 
from Lepreum, where we were told before that 
they had been planted. After them, in the centre 
of the entire line, came the Lacedemonian lochi, 
seven in number, with the Arcadian dependent 
allies, Herzean and Meenalian, near them. Lastly, 
in the right wing, stood the Tegeans, with a small 
division of Lacedzemonians occupying the extreme 
right, as the post of honour. On each flank there 
were some Lacedzmonian horsemen‘. 

Thucydidés, with a frankness which enhances the 
value of his testimony wherever he gives it posi- 
tively, informs us that he cannot pretend to set down 
the number of either army. It is evident that this 
silence is not for want of having inquired—but none 
of the answers which he received appeared to him 
trustworthy : the extreme secrecy of Lacedemonian 
politics admitted of no certainty about their num- 
bers, while the empty numerical boasts of other 
Greeks were not less misleading. In the absence 


? Xenophon, Cyrop. iv. 2, 1: see Diodor. xv. c. 32; Xenophon, Rep. 
Laced. xiii. 6. ? Thucyd. v. 67. 
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of assured information about aggregate number, the 
historian gives us some general information access- 
ible to every inquirer, and some facts visible to a 
spectator. From his language it is conjectured, with 
some probability, by Dr. Thirlwall and others, that 
he was himself present at the battle, though in what 
capacity, we cannot determine, as he was an exile 
from his country. First he states that the Lacede- 
monian army appeared more numerous than that of 
the enemy. Next he tells us, that independent of 
the Skiritz on the left, who were 600 in number— 
the remaining Lacedemonian front, to the extre- 
mity of their right wing, consisted of 448 men; 
each endmoty having four men in front. In respect 
to depth, the different endmoties were not all equal ; 
but for the most part, the files were eight deep. 
There were seven lochi in all (apart from the Ski- 
rite) ; each lochus comprised four pentekosties— 
each pentekosty contained four enédmoties'. Mul- 


1 Very little can be made out respecting the structure of the Lace- 
dsemonian army. We know that the Enédmoty was the elementary divi- 
sion—the military unit: that the Pentekosty was composed of a defi- 
nite (not always the same) number of Enémoties: that the Lochus also 
was composed of a definite (not always the same) number of Pentekosties. 
The Mora appears to have been a still larger division, consisting of so 
many Lochi (according to Xenophon, of four Lochi): but Thucydidés 
speaks as if he knew no division larger than the Lochus. 

Beyond this very slender information, there seems no other fact cer- 
tainly established about the Lacedseemonian military distribution. Nor 
ought we reasonably to expect to find that these words Enémoty, Pen- 
tekosty, Lochus, &c. indicate any fixed number of men: our own names 
regiment, company, troop, brigade, division, &c. are all more or less in- 
definite as to positive numbers and proportion to each other. 

That which was peculiar to the Lacedzmonian drill, was, the teaching 
a small number of men like an Endédmoty (25, 32, 36 men, as we some- 
times find it), to perform its evolutions under the command of its En6- 
motarch. When this was once secured, it is probable that the combina- 
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tiplying 448 by 8, and adding the 600 Skirite, this 
would make a total of 4184 hoplites, besides a few 
horsemen on each flank. Respecting light-armed, 
nothing is said. I have no confidence in such an 
estimate—but the total is smaller than we should 
have expected, considering that the Lacedemonians 
had marched out from Sparta with their entire force 
on a pressing emergency, and that they had only 
sent home one-sixth of their total, their oldest and 
youngest soldiers. 

It does not appear that the generals on the Ar- 
geian side made any attempt to charge while the 
Lacedemonian battle-array was yet incomplete. It 
was necessary for them, according to Grecian prac- 
tice, to wind up the courage of their troops by some 
words of exhortation and encouragement: and be- 
fore these were finished, the Lacedemonians may 
probably have attained their order. The Mantineian 
officers reminded their countrymen that the coming 
battle would decide whether Mantineia should con- 
tinue to be a free and imperial city, with Arcadian 
dependencies of her own, as she now was—or should 


tion of these elementary divisions was left to be determined in every 
case by circumstances. 

Thucydidés states two distinct facts. 1. Each Endmoty had four men 
tn front. 2. Each Enémoty varied in depth, according as every lochagus 
chose.—Now Dobree asks, with much reason, how these two assertions 
are to be reconciled? Given the number of men in front,—the depth of 
the Endédmoty is of course determined, without any reference to the dis- 
cretion of any one. These two assertions appear distinctly contradic- 
tory; unless we suppose (what seems very difficult to believe) that the 
Lochage might make one or two of the four files of the same Endmoty 
deeper than the rest. Dobree proposes, as a means of removing this 
difficulty, to expunge some words from the text. One cannot have 
confidence, however, in the conjecture. 
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again be degraded into a dependency of Lacedemon. 
The Argeian leaders dwelt upon the opportunity 
which Argos now had of recovering her lost ascend- 
ency in Peloponnesus, and of revenging herself upon 
her worst enemy and neighbour. The Athenian 
troops were exhorted to show themselves worthy of 
the many brave allies with whom they were now asso- 
ciated, as well as to protect their own territory and 
empire by vanquishing their enemy in Peloponnesus. 

It illustrates forcibly the peculiarity of Lace- 
dzemonian character, that to them no similar 
words of encouragement were addressed either by 
Agis or any of the officers. ‘‘They knew (says 
the historian') that long practice beforehand in the 
business of war, was a better preservative than fine 
speeches on the spur of the moment.” As among 
professional soldiers, bravery was assumed as a thing 
of course, without any special exhortation: but 
mutual suggestions were heard among them with a 
view to get their order of battle and position perfect, 
—which at first it probably was not, from the sud- 
den and hurried manner in which they had been 
constrained to form. Moreover various war-songs, 
perhaps those of Tyrtzus, were chanted in the ranks. 
At length the word was given to attack : the nume- 
rous pipers in attendance (an hereditary caste at 
Sparta) began to play, while the slow, solemn, and 
equable march of the troops adjusted itself to the 
time given by these instruments without any break 


1 Thucyd. v. 69. AaxeBatpdvioc 8€ caf éxdorovs re xal perd rv rode- 
pixay vépov év odiow avrois by nricravro Thy mapaxeXevow THs pYynENs 
dyabois overt érovovrro, elddres Epywv €x moAAou peAerny trelw od{ovcay 
ff Adyav 8: dAéyou Kados*pnOévrav rapaivecry. 
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or wavering in the line. A striking contrast to 
this deliberate pace was presented by the enemy: 
who having no pipers or other musical instruments, 
rushed forward to the charge with a step vehement 
and even furious’, fresh from the exhortations just 
addressed to them. 

It was the natural tendency of all Grecian armies, 
when coming into conflict, to march not exactly 
straight forward, but somewhat aslant towards the 
right. The soldiers on the extreme right of both 
armies set the example of such inclination, in order 
to avoid exposing their own unshielded side; while 
for the same reason every man along the line took 
care to keep close to the shield of his right hand 
neighbour. We see from hence that, with equal 
numbers, the right was not merely the post of ho- 
nour, but also of comparative safety. So it proved 
on the present occasion ; even the Lacedzemonian 
discipline being noway exempt from this cause of 
disturbance. Though the Lacedzimonian front, 
from their superior numbers, was more extended 
than that of the enemy, still their right files did not 
think themselves safe without slanting still farther 
to the right, and thus outflanked very greatly the 
Athenians on the opposite left wing ; while on the 
opposite side the Mantineians who formed the right 
wing, from the same disposition to keep the left 
shoulder forward, outflanked, though not in so 


1 Thucyd. v. 70. ’Apyeioe pev nai of Evppayor, evréves Kai dpyn xo- 
povvres, Aaxedaipdnor 8€, Bpadews Kai vd atAnray moddoy vou éyxa~ 
Oecrarwv, ov rou Oeiov xdpiw, GA’ iva dpados pera pvOpod Baivovres 
mpoerAOatev xat py dcaoracbein atray 7 Takis, Omep Piret Ta peyada orpa- 
réreda év rais mpoadéors rove. 
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great a degree, the Skirite and Brasideians on the 
Lacedzemonian left. King Agis, whose post was 
with the Lochi in the centre, saw plainly that when 
the armies closed, his left would be certainly taken 
in flank and perhaps even in the rear. Accordingly 
he thought it necessary to alter his dispositions even 
at this critical moment, which he relied upon being 
able to accomplish through the exact discipline, 
practised evolutions, and slow march, of his soldiers. 

The natural mode of meeting the impending dan- 
ger would have been to bring round a division from 
the extreme right, where it could well be spared, to 
the extreme left against the advancing Mantineians. 
But the ancient privilege of the Skiritze, who always 
fought by themselves on the extreme left, forbade 
such an order’. Accordingly, Agis gave signal to 
the Brasideians and Skiritz to make a flank move- 
ment on the left so as to get on equal front with the 
Mantineians ; while in order to fill up the vacancy 
thus created in his line, he sent orders to the two 
polemarchs Aristoklés and Hipponoidas, who had 
their Lochi on the extreme right of the line, to 
move to the rear and take post on the right of the 
Brasideians, so as again to close up the line. But 
these two polemarchs, who had the safest and 
most victorious place in the line, chose to keep 
it, disobeying his express orders: so that Agis, 

1 Thucyd. v. 67. Tére 8€ xépas pév evdvupov Eeipirat avrois xaGi- 
orayvro, del raurny thy tragiv pdovoe Aaxedaipovioy emt copay 
avrav €yovrres, &c. 

The strong and precise language, which Thucydidés here uses, shows 
that this was a privilege pointedly noted and much esteemed : among the 
Lacedsemonians, especially, ancient routine was more valued than else- 
where. And it is essential to take notice of the circumstance, in order to 


appreciate the generalshipof Agis, which has been rather hardly criticised. 
12 
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when he saw that they did not move, was forced to 
send a second order countermanding the flank move- 
ment of the Skiritz, and directing them to fall in 
upon the centre, back into their former place. But 
it had now become too late to execute this second 
command before the hostile armies closed : and the 
Skiritz and Brasideians were thus assailed while in 
disorder and cut off from their own centre. The 
Mantineians, finding them in this condition, de- 
feated and drove them back; while the chosen 
Thousand of Argos, breaking in by the vacant space 
between the Brasideians and the Lacedzemonian 
centre, took them on the right flank and completed 
their discomfiture. They were routed and pursued 
even to the Lacedemonian baggage-waggons in the 
rear; some of the elder troops who guarded the 
waggons being slain, and the whole Lacedzemonian 
left wing altogether dispersed. 

But the victorious Mantineians and their com- 
rades, thinking only of what was immediately before 
them, wasted thus a precious time when their aid 
was urgently needed elsewhere. Matters passed 
very differently on the Lacedemonian centre and 
right; where Agis, with his body-guard of 300 
chosen youths called Hippeis, and with the Spartan 
Lochi, found himself in front conflict with the centre 
and left of the enemy ;—with the Argeians, their 
elderly troops and the so-called Five Lochi—with 


_ the Kleonzans and Orneates, dependent allies of 


Argos—and with the Athenians. Over all these 


. troops they were completely victorious, after a short 


resistance—indeed on some points with no resist- 
ance at all. So formidable was the aspect and 
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name of the Lacedemonians, that the opposing 
troops gave way without crossing spears ; and even 
with a panic so headlong, that they trod down each 
other in anxiety to escape'. While thus defeated 


' Thucyd. v. 72. (Oi Aaxedaipdvos rovs "Apyeious) “Erpeyyay, ovde és 
xéipas rovs woAdous tropeivavras, GAN’, os emyecav of Aaxedatpdnot, 
evOus évddvras, xai €oriv obs xal xaranarnOévras, rov py POnvas ry éyKxa- 
TaAnvey. 

The last words of this sentence present a difficulty which has per- 
plexed all the commentators, and which none of them have yet satis- 
factorily cleared up. 

They all admit that the expressions, rod, rod py, preceding the infi- 
nitive mood as here, signify design or purpose; évexa being understood. 
But none of them can construe the sentence satisfactorily with this 
meaning: accordingly they here ascribe to the words a different and 
exceptional meaning. See the notes of Poppo, Gdller, and Dr. Arnold, 
in which notes the views of other critics are cited and discussed. 

Some say that rov pu in this place means the same as Sore pr: 
others affirm, that it is identical with dca rd 47 or with rp wy. “ Formula 
rov, rou py (say Bauer and Goller), plerumque constlium significat : 
interdum effectum (i.e. dare py); hic causam indicat (3. e. dia rd pH, or 
T® ).”” But I agree with Dr. Arnold in thinking that the last of these 
three alleged meanings is wholly unauthorised ; while the second (which 
is adopted by Dr. Arnold himself) is sustained only by feeble and dubious 
evidence—for the passage of Thucydidés (ii. 4. rov pr) éxpevyewv) may 
be as well construed (as Poppo’s note thereupon suggests) without any 
such supposed exceptional sense of the words. 

Now it seems to me quite possible to construe the words rov py 
6nvaz here in their regular and legitimate sense of €vexa rov or consi- 
ium. But first an error must be cleared up which pervades the view of 
most of the commentators. They suppoee that those Argeians, who are 
here affirmed to have been “‘ trodden under foot,” were so trodden down 
by the Lacedemonians in their advance. But this is in every way im- 
probable. The Lacedsemonians were particularly slow in their motions, 
regular in their ranks, and backward as to pursuit—qualities which are 
dwelt upon by Thucydidés in regard to this very battle. They were 
not all likely to overtake such terrified men as were only anxious to 
run away: moreover, if they did overtake them, they would spear 
them,—not trample them under foot. 

To be trampled under foot, though possible enough from the nume- 
rous Persian cavalry (Herodot. vii. 173; Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 12), is 
not the treatment which defeated soldiers meet with from victorious 
hostile infantry in the field, especially Lacedeemonian infantry. But it 
is precisely the treatment which they meet with, if they be in one of 
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in front, they were taken in flank by the Tegeans 
and Lacedemonians on the right of Agis’s army, 


the hinder ranks, from their own panic-stricken comrades in the front 
rank, who find the enemy closing upon them, and rush back madly to 
get away from him. Of course it was the Argeians in the front rank 
who were seized with the most violent panic, and who thus fell back 
upon their own comrades in the rear ranks, overthrowing and treading 
them down to secure their own escape. It seems quite plain that it 
was the Argeians in front (not the Lacedszemonians) who trod down their 
comrades in the rear (there were probably six or eight men in every 
file) in order to escape themselves before the Lacedsemonians should be 
upon them : compare Xenophon, [Iellenic. iv. 4. 11 ; Geconomic. viii. 5. 

There are therefore in the whole scene which Thucydidés describes, 
three distinct subjects—1. The Lacedemonians, 2. The Argeian sol- 
diers who were trodden down. 3. Other Argeian soldiers who trod them 
down in order to get away themselves.—Out of these three he only spe- 
cifies the first two; but the third is present to his mind, and is implied 
in his narrative just as much as if he had written cxarararnOevras tw 
ZA wy, or tn’ dAAnAwy, as in Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 4. 1]. 

Now it is to this third subject, implied in the narrative but not for- 
mally specified (#. e. those Argeians who trod down their comrades in 
order to get away themselves)—or rather to the second and third con- 
jointly and confusedly—that the design or purpose (consilium) in the 
words rov p) POnva refers. 

Farther, the commentators all construe rot py) POnvas ry éyxard- 
Any, as if the last word were an accusative case coming after Péjvac 
and governed by it. But there is also another construction, equally 
good Greek, and much better for the sense. In my judgment, mj» 
éyxardAnYry is here the accusative case coming before POnva and form- 
ing the subject of it. The words will thus read (évexa) rot mp éyxard- 
Any uy POnva (éreAPovcay avrois)— in order that the actual grasp 
of the Lacedeemonians might not be beforehand in coming upon them” 
— might not come upon them too soon,” §. e. “‘ sooner than they could 
get away.” And since the word éyxardAnyis is an abstract active sub- 
stantive, so, in order to get at the real meaning here, we may substitute 
the concrete words with which it correlates—4. e. rovs Aaxeda:povious 
éyxarakaBdvras—subject as well as attribute—for the active participle 
is here essentially involved. 

The sentence would then read, supposing the ellipsis filled up and the 
meaning expressed in full and concrete words—é€orwv obs cai xarararn- 
Oévras tn’ adAnrov hevydvrwy (or Biafopévav), évexa rov ros Aaxedat- 
povious pn POjva: éyxaradaPdvras avrovs (rovs detyorras) : ‘‘ As soon as 
the Lacedzemonians approached near, the Argeians gave way at once, 
without staying for hand-combat; and some were even trodden down 
by each other, or by their own comrades running away in order that 
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and the Athenians here incurred serious hazard of 
being all cut to pieces, had they not been effectively 
aided by their own cavalry close at hand. Moreover 
Agis, having decidedly beaten and driven them 
back, was less anxious to pursue them than to re- 
turn to the rescue of his own defeated left wing ; so 
that even the Athenians, who were exposed both in 
flank and front, were enabled to effect their retreat 
in safety. The Mantineians and the Argeian Thou- 
sand, though victorious on their part of the line, 
yet seeing the remainder of their army in disorderly 
flight, had little disposition to renew the combat 
against Agis and the conquering Lacedzmonians. 
They sought only to effect their retreat, which how- 
ever could not be done without severe loss, espe- 
cially on the part of the Mantineians—and which 
Agis might have prevented altogether, had not the 
Lacedzmonian system, enforced on this occasion 
by the counsels of an ancient Spartan named Pha- 
rax, enjoyed abstinence from prolonged pursuit 
against a defeated enemy’. 

There fell in this battle 700 men of the Argeians, 
Kleonzans, and Orneates ; 200 Athenians, together 
with both the generals Lachés and Nikostratus ; and 
200 Mantineians. The loss of the Lacedzemonians, 
the Lacedemonians might not be beforehand in catching them sooner 
than they could escape.” 

Construing in this way the sentence as it now stands, we have rou 
py POnva: used in its regular and legitimate sense of purpose or consi- 
lium. We have moreover a plain and natural state of facts, in full keep- 
ing with the general narrative. Nor is there any violence put upon the 
words. Nothing more is done than to expand a very elliptical sentence, 
and to fill up that entire sentence which was present to the writer’s own 
mind. To do this properly is the chief duty, as well as the chief diffi- 


culty, of an expositor of Thucydidés. 
1 Thucyd. v. 73; Diodor. xu. 79. 
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though never certainly known, from the habitual 
secrecy of their public proceedings, was estimated at 
about 300 men. They stripped the enemy’s dead, 
spreading out to view the arms thus acquired, and 
selecting some for a trophy; then picked up their 
own dead and carried them away for burial at Tegea, 
granting the customary burial-truce to the defeated 


enemy. Pleistoanax, the other Spartan king, had 


advanced as far as Tegea with a reinforcement com- 
posed of the elder and younger citizens; but on 
hearing of the victory, he returned back home’. 
Such was the important battle of Mantineia, 
fought in the month of June 418 s.c. Its effect 
throughout Greece was prodigious. The numbers 
engaged on both sides were very considerable for a 
Grecian army of that day, though seemingly not so 
large as at the battle of Delium five years before : 
the number and grandeur of the states whose troops 
were engaged was however greater than at Delium. 
But what gave peculiar value to the battle was, that 
it wiped off at once the pre-existing stain upon the 
honour of Sparta. The disaster in Sphakteria, 
disappointing all previous expectation, had drawn 
upon her the imputation of something like coward- 
ice ; and there were other proceedings which, with 
far better reason, caused her to be stigmatised as 
stupid and backward. But the victory of Manti- 
neia silenced all such disparaging criticism, and re- 
placed Sparta in her old position of military pre- 
eminence before the eyes.of Greece. It worked 
so much the more powerfully because it was en- 
tirely the fruit of Lacedemonian courage, with little 


1 Thueyd. v. 73. 
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aid from that peculiar skill and tactics, which 
was generally seen concomitant, but had in the pre- 
sent case been found comparatively wanting. The 
manceuvre of Agis, in itself not ill-conceived, for 
the purpose of extending his left wing, had failed 
through the disobedience of the two refractory pole- 
marchs: but in such a case the shame of failure 
falls more or less upon all parties concerned ; nor 
could either general or soldiers be considered to 
have displayed at Mantineia any of that professional 
aptitude which caused the Lacedemonians to be 
styled ‘‘ artists in warlike affairs.” So much the 
more conspicuously did Lacedemonian courage 
stand out to view. After the left wing had been 
broken, and when the Argeian Thousand had pene- 
trated into the vacant space between the left and 
centre, so that they might have taken the centre in 
flank, and ought to have done so had they been 
well-advised—the troops in the centre, instead of 
being daunted as most Grecian soldiers would have 
been, had marched forward against the enemies in 
their front, and gained a complete victory. The 
consequences of the battle were thus immense in 
re-establishing the reputation of the Lacedzemo- 
nians, and in exalting them again to their ancient 
dignity of chiefs of Peloponnesus'. 

We are not surprised to hear that the two pole- 
marchs, Aristoklés and Hipponoidas, whose dis- 
obedience had well-nigh caused the ruin of the 


' Thucyd. v. 75. Kat ny twd ray ‘EAAnvev rore emibepoperny alriay 
és re padaxiay da rH éy ry mow Evppopay, at és thy GAnv dBovdiay re 
kai Bpadurnra, évi Epyp rovr@ amedvcavro’ TUyn pév, os éBdxour, KaKt- 
(dpevor, youn Be, of avrot dei apres. 
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army, were tried and condemned to banishment as 
cowards, on their return to Sparta’. 

Looking at the battle from the point of view of 
the other side, we may remark, that the defeat was 
greatly occasioned by the selfish caprice of the 
Eleians in withdrawing their 3000 men immediately 
before the battle, because the other allies, instead 
of marching against Lepreum, preferred to attempt 
the far more important town of Tegea: an addi- 
tional illustration of the remark of Periklés at the 
beginning of the war, that numerous and equal allies 
could never be kept in harmonious co-operation’. 
Shortly after the defeat, the 3000 Eleians came 
back to the aid of Mantineia—probably regretting 
their previous untoward departure—together with 
a reinforcement of 1000 Athenians. Moreover, the 
Karneian month began—a season which the Lace- 
demonians kept rigidly holy; even despatching 
messengers to countermand their extra-Peloponne- 
sian allies, whom they had invoked prior to the late 
battle’—and remaining themselves within their own 
territory, so that the field was for the moment left 
clear for the operations of a defeated enemy. Ac- 
cordingly, the Epidaurians, though they had made 
an inroad into the territory of Argos during the 
absence of the Argeian main force at the time of 
the late battle, and had gained a partial success— 
now found their own territory overrun by the united 
Eleians, Mantineians, and Athenians, who were 
bold enough even to commence a wall of circum- 
vallation round the town of Epidaurus itself. The 
entire work was distributed between them to be 


' Thucyd. v, 72. 7 Thucyd. 1. 141. 3 Thucyd. v. 75. 
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accomplished: but the superior activity and per- 
severance of the Athenians was here displayed in a 
conspicuous manner. For while the portion of 
work committed to them (the fortification of the 
cape on which the Herzum or temple of Héré was 
situated) was indefatigably prosecuted and speedily 
brought to completion—their allies, both Eleians 
and Mantineians, abandoned the tasks, respect- 
ively allotted to them, in impatience and disgust. 
The idea of circumvallation being for this reason 
relinquished, a joint garrison was left in the new 
fort at Cape Herzum, after which the allies eva- 
cuated the Epidaurian territory?. 

So far the Lacedzemonians appeared to have de- 
rived little positive benefit from their late victory : 
but the fruits of it were soon manifested in the very 
centre of their enemy’s force—at Argos. A mate- 
rial change had taken place since the battle in the 
political tendencies of that city. There had been 
within it always an opposition party—philo-Laco- 
nian and anti-democratical: and the effect of the 
defeat of Mantineia had been to strengthen this 
party as much as it depressed their opponents. 
The democratical leaders—who, in conjunction 
with Athens and Alkibiadés, had aspired to main- 
tain an ascendency in Peloponnesus hostile and 
equal, if not superior to Sparta—now found their 
calculations overthrown and exchanged for the dis- 
couraging necessities of self-defence against a vic- 
torious enemy. And while these leaders thus lost 
general influence by so complete a defeat of their 
foreign policy, the ordinary democratical soldiers 

1 Thucyd. v. 75. 
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of Argos brought back with them from the field of 
Mantineia, nothing but humiliation and terror of 
the Lacedemonian arms. But the chosen Argeian 
Thousand-regiment returned with very different 
feelings. Victorious over the left wing of their 
enemies, they had not been seriously obstructed in 
their retreat even by the Lacedzmonian centre. 
They had thus reaped positive glory’, and doubt- 
less felt contempt for their beaten fellow-citizens. 
Now it has been already mentioned that these 
Thousand were men of rich families, and the best 
military age, set apart by the Argeian democracy to 
receive permanent training at the public expense, 
just at a time when the ambitious views of Argos 
first began to dawn, after the peace of Nikias. So 
long as Argos was likely to become or continue the 
imperial state of Peloponnesus, these Thousand 
wealthy men would probably find their dignity suffi- 
ciently consulted in upholding her as such, and 
would thus acquiesce in the democratical govern- 
ment. But when the defeat of Mantineia reduced 
Argos to her own limits, and threw her upon the 
defensive, there was nothing to counterbalance their 
natural oligarchical sentiments, so that they became 
decided opponents of the democratical government 
in its distress. The oligarchical party in Argos, 
thus encouraged and reinforced, entered into a con- 
' Aristotle (Politic. v. 4, 9) expressly notices the credit gained by the 
oligarchical force of Argos in the battle of Mantineia, as one main cause 
of the subsequent revolution—notwithstanding that the Argeians gene- 
rally were beaten—O! yuapipor ebdoxitpnoavres ev Mayriveia, &c. 
An example of contempt entertained by victorious troops over de- 
feated fellow-countrymen, is mentioned by Xenophon in the Athenian 


army under Alkibiadés and Thrasyllus, in one of the later years of the 
Peloponnesian war: see Xenophon, [ellen. i. 2. 15-17. 
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spiracy with the Lacedemonians to bring the city 
into alliance with Sparta as well as to overthrow 
the democracy’. 

As the first step towards the execution of this 
scheme, the Lacedemonians, about the end of 
September, marched out their full forces as far as 
Tegea, thus threatening invasion, and inspiring ter- 
ror at Argos. From Tegea they sent forward as 
envoy Lichas, proxenus of the Argeians at Sparta, 
with two alternative propositions: one for peace, 
which he was instructed to tender and prevail upon 
the Argeians to accept, if he could; another, in 
case they refused, of a menacing character. It was 
the scheme of the oligarchical faction first to bring 
the city into alliance with Lacedemon and dissolve 
the connection with Athens, before they attempted 
any innovation in the government. The arrival of 
Lichas was the signal for them to manifest them- 
selves by strenuously pressing the acceptance of his 
pacific proposition. But they had to contend against 
a strong resistance ; since Alkibiadés, still in Argos, 
employed his utmost energy to defeat their views. 
Nothing but the presence of the Lacedzmonian 
army at Tegea, and the general despondency of the 
people, at length enabled them to carry their point, 
and to procure acceptance of the proposed treaty ; 
which, being already adopted by the Ekklesia at 
Sparta, was sent ready prepared to Argos,—and 
there sanctioned without alteration. The conditions 
were substantially as follows :— 

‘¢ The Argeians shall restore the boys whom they 
have received as hostages from Orchomenus, and 


} Thucyd. v. 76; Diodor. xii. 80, 
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the men-hostages from the Menalii. They shall 
restore to the Lacedzemonians the men now in Man- 
tineia, whom the Lacedemonians had placed as 
hostages for safe custody in Orchomenus, and whom 
the Argeians and Mantineians have carried away 
from that place. They shall evacuate Epidaurus, 
and raze the fort recently erected near it. The 
Athenians, unless they also forthwith evacuate Epi- 
daurus, shall be proclaimed as enemies to Lacede- 
mon as well as to Argos, and to the allies of both. 
The Lacedemonians shall restore all the hostages 
whom they now have in keeping, from whatever 
place they may have been taken. Respecting the 
sacrifice alleged to be due to Apollo by the Epidau- 
rians, the Argeians will consent to tender to them 
an oath, which if they swear, they shall clear them- 
selves'. Every city in Peloponnesus, small or great, 
shall be autonomous and at liberty to maintain its 
own ancient constitution. If any extra-Peloponne- 
sian city shall come against Peloponnesus with mis- 

1 Thucyd. v.77. The text of Thucydidés is incurably corrupt, in re- 
gard to several words of this clause; though the gencral sense appears 
sufficiently certain, that the Epidaurians are to be allowed to clear them- 
selves in respect to this demand by an oath. In regard to this purify- 
ing oath, it seems to have been essential that the oath should be ten- 
dered by one litigant party and taken by the other: perhaps therefore 
oépev or Oéuev AQv (Valckenaer’s conjecture) might be preferable to 
elpev Aj. 

To Herodot. vi. 86 and Aristotel. Rhetoric. i. 16.6, which Dr. Arnold 
and other commentators notice in illustration of this practice, we may 
add the instructive exposition of the analogous practice in the procedure 
of Roman law, as given by Von Savigny in his System’ des heutigen 
Romischen Rechts, sect. 309-313. vol. vii. p. 53-83. It was an oath 
tendered by one litigant party to the opposite in hopes that the latter 
would refuse to take it; if taken, it had the effect of a judgment in 
favour of the swearer. But the Roman lawyers laid down many limits 


and formalities, with respect to this jusjurandum delatum, which Von 
Savigny sets forth with his usual perspicuity. 
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chievous projects, Lacedemon and Argos will take 
joint counsel against ‘it, in the manner most equi- 
table for the interest of the Peloponnesians generally. 
The extra-Peloponnesian allies of Sparta shall be in 
the same position with reference to this treaty as 
the allies of Lacedeemon and Argos in Peloponne- 
sus—and shall hold their own in the same manner. 
The Argeians shall show this treaty to their allies, 
who shall be admitted to subscribe to it, if they 
think fit. But if the allies desire anything different, 
the Argeians shall send them home about their 
business'.”’ 

Such was the agreement sent ready prepared by 
the Lacedemonians to Argos, and there literally 
accepted. It presented a reciprocity little more than 
nominal, imposing one obligation of no importance 
upon Sparta ; though it answered the purpose of 
the latter by substantially dissolving the alliance of 
Argos with its three confederates. 

But this treaty was meant by the oligarchical 
party in Argos only as preface to a series of ulterior 


' Thucyd. v. 77. "Emdeifavras 8€ rots fuupdxos fvpBardoba, al xa 
avrois Soxn' ai 8€ re Kat GAXo Sox Trois Evppayors, otxad amiddrderv. See 
Dr. Arnold’s note, and Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. ch. xxiv. vol. iil. p. 342. 

One cannot be certain about the meaning of these two last words— 
but I incline to believe that they express a peremptory and almost a 
hostile sentiment, such as I have given in the text. The allies here 
alluded to are Athens, Elis, and Mantineia; all hostile in feeling to 
Sparta. The Lacedemonians could not well decline admitting these 
cities to share in this treaty as it stood; but would probably think it 
suitable to repel them even with rudeness, if they desired any change. 

I rather imagine, too, that this last clause (€m:dei£ayras) has reference 
exclusively to the Argeians, and not to the Lacedemonians also. The 
form of the treaty is, that of a resolution already taken at Sparta, and 
sent for approval to Argos. 





™“ 
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themselves abandoned by Argos, were constrained 
to make their submission to Sparta, enrolling them- 
selves again as her allies, renouncing all command 
over their Arcadian subjects, and delivering up the 
hostages of these latter—according to the stipula- 
tion in the treaty between Lacedzemon and Argos’. 
The Lacedzemonians do not seem to have meddled 
farther with Elis. Being already possessed of Le- 
preum, (through the Brasideian settlers planted 
there,) they perhaps did not wish again to provoke 
the Eleians, from fear of being excluded a second 
time from the Olympic festival. 

Meanwhile the conclusion of the alliance with 
Lacedemon (about November or December 4]8 
B.c.), had still farther depressed the popular leaders 
at Argos. The oligarchical faction, and the chosen 
regiment of the Thousand, all men of wealth and 
family as well as bound together by their common 
military training, now saw their way clearly to the 
dissolution of the democracy by force, and to the 
accomplishment of a revolution. Instigated by such 
ambitious views, and flattered by the idea of ad- 
mitted headship jointly with Sparta, they espoused 
the new policy of the city with extreme vehemence, 
and began immediately to multiply occasions of 
collision with Athens. Joint Lacedzemonian and 
Argeian envoys were despatched to Thrace and 


natpia Oixd{ecba. The expression in this treaty avromd\es is substan- 
tially equivalent to avroreXeis in the former. 

It is remarkable that we never find in Thucydidés the very convenient 
Herodotean word 8wcidixco: (Herodot. vi. 42), though there are occa- 
sions in these fourth and fifth books on which it would be useful to his 
meaning. 


* Thucyd. v. 81; Diodor. xii. 81. + 
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Macedonia. With the Chalkidians of Thrace, the 
revolted subjects of Athens, the old alliance was 
renewed and even new engagements concluded ; 
while Perdikkas of Macedonia was urged to re- 
nounce his covenants with Athens, and join the 
new confederacy. In that quarter the influence of 
Argos was considerable ; for the Macedonian princes 
prized very highly their ancient descent from Argos, 
which constituted them brethren of the Hellenic 
family. Accordingly Perdikkas consented to the 
demand and concluded the new treaty ; insisting, 
however, with his habitual duplicity, that the step 
should for the moment be kept secret from Athens'. 
In farther pursuance of the new tone of hostility to 
that city, joint envoys were also sent thither, to 
require that the Athenians should quit Peloponne- 
sus, and especially that they should evacuate the 
fort recently erected near Epidaurus. It seems to 
have been held jointly by Argeians, Mantineians, 
Eleians, and Athenians ; and as the latter were only 
a minority of the whole, the Athenians in the city 
judged it prudent to send Démosthenés to bring 
them away. That general not only effected the re- 
treat, but also contrived a stratagem which gave to it 
‘the air almost of an advantage. On his first arrival 
in the fort, he proclaimed a gymnastic match out- 
side of the gates for the amusement of the whole 
garrison, contriving to keep back the Athenians 
within until all the rest had marched out: then 
hastily shutting the gates, he remained master 
of the place*. Having no intention however of 


1 Compare Thucyd. v. 80, and v. 83. 
2 The instances appear to have been not rare, wherein Grecian towns 


K 2 


B.c. 417. 
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keeping it, he made it over presently to the Epi- 
daurians themselves, with whom he renewed the 
truce to which they had been parties jointly with 
the Lacedemonians five years before, two years 
before the peace of Nikias’. 

The mode of proceeding here resorted to by 
Athens, in respect to the surrender of the fort, 
seems to have been dictated by a desire to manifest 
her displeasure against the Argeians. This was 
exactly what the Argeian leaders and oligarchical 
party, on their side, most desired ; the breach with 
Athens had become irreparable, and their plans 
were now matured for violently subverting their 
own democracy. They concerted with Sparta a 
joint military expedition, of 1000 hoplites from 
each city (the first joint expedition under the new 
alliance), against Sikyén, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing more thoroughpaced oligarchy into the al- 
ready oligarchical Sikyénian government. It is 
possible that there may have been some demo- 
cratical opposition gradually acquiring strength at 
Sikyén: but that city seems to have been, as far 
as we know, always oligarchical in policy, and pas- 
sively faithful to Sparta. Probably therefore the 
joint enterprise against Sikyén was nothing more‘ 


changed masters, by the citizens thus going out of the gates all toge- 
ther, or most part of them, for some religious festival. See the case of 
Smyrna (Herodot. i. 150) and the precautionary suggestions of the mili- 
tary writer Eneas, in his treatise called Poliorketicus, c. 17. 

' Thucyd. v. 80. Kal vorepov ’Eméaupios dvavewodpevor ras 
aonovédas, avtoi of *AOnvaios amedocay rd tetyiopa. We are here told 
that the Athenians RENEWED their truce with the Epidaurians: but I 
know no truce previously between them, except the general truce for a 
year, which the Epidaurians swore to, in conjunction with Sparta (iv. 
119), in the beginning of B.c. 423. 


om 
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than a pretext to cover the introduction of 1000 
Lacedzmonian hoplites into Argos, whither the 
joint detachment immediately returned, after the 
business at Sikyén had been accomplished. Thus 
reinforced, the oligarchical leaders and the chosen 
Thousand at Argos put down by force the demo- 
cratical constitution in that city, slew the demo- 
cratical leaders, and established themselves in com- 
plete possession of the government'. 

This revolution (accomplished about February 
B.c. 417)—the result of the victory of Mantineia 
and the consummation of a train of policy laid by 
Sparta—raised her ascendency in Peloponnesus to 
a higher and more undisputed point than it had 
ever before attained. The towns in Achaia were as 
yet not sufficiently oligarchical for her purpose— 
perhaps since the march of Alkibiadés thither two 
years before—accordingly she now remodelled their 
governments in conformity with her own views. 
The new rulers of Argos were subservient to her, 
not merely from oligarchical sympathy, but from 
need of her aid to keep down internal rising against 
themselves: so that there was neither enemy, nor 
even neutral, to counterwork her or to favour 
Athens, throughout the whole peninsula. 

But the Spartan ascendency at Argos was not 
destined to last. Though there were many cities 
in Greece, in which oligarchies long maintained 
themselves unshaken, through adherence to a tra- 

1 Thucyd. v. 81. Kat Aaxedatuduo: cal "Apyeior, xiAtoe éxdrepot, 
£vorparevoavres, rar’ dy Zuxvadve és oAlyous pGAAoy xaréorncay atroi ol 
Aaxedatpdvor €AOdvres, cal per’ éxeiva Evvappdrepor Fon kal roy ev “Apyes 


djpoy xaréAvoay, cal odAtyapyxia éemirndeia trois AaxeSatpovias Karéatn : 
compare Diodor. xii. 80. 


B.c. 417. 
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ditional routine and by being usually in the hands 
of men accustomed to govern,—yet an oligarchy 


- erected by force upon the ruins of a democracy was 


rarely of long duration. The angry discontent of 
the people, put down by temporary intimidation, 
usually revived, and threatened the security of the 
rulers enough to render them suspicious and proba- 
bly cruel. Nor was such cruelty their only fault : 
they found their emancipation from democratical 
restraints too tempting to be able to control either 
their lust or their rapacity. With the population 
of Argos—comparatively coarse and brutal in all 
ranks, and more like Korkyra than like Athens— 
such abuse was pretty sure to be speedy as well as 
flagrant. Especially, the chosen regiment of the 
Thousand—men in the vigour of their age and 
proud of their military prowess as well as of their 
wealthier station—construed the new oligarchical 
government which they had helped to erect as a 
period of individual licence to themselves. The 
behaviour and fate of their chief, Bryas, illustrates 
the general demeanour of the troop. After many 
other outrages against persons of poorer condition, 
he one day met in the streets a wedding procession, 
in which the person of the bride captivated his 
fancy. He caused her to be violently torn from 
her company, carried her to his house, and pos- 
sessed himself of her by force. But in the middle 
of the night, this high-spirited woman revenged 
herself for the outrage by putting out the eyes of 
the ravisher while he was fast asleep': a terrible 
revenge, which the pointed clasp-pins of the 


1 Pausanias, ii. 20, 1. 
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feminine attire sometimes enabled women’ to take 
upon those who wronged them. Having con- 
trived to make her escape, she found concealment 
among her friends, as well as protection among the 
people generally against the indignant efforts of the 
chosen Thousand to avenge their leader. 

From incidents such as this, and from the multi- 
tude of petty insults which so flagitious an outrage 
implies as co-existent, we are not surprised to learn 
that the Demos of Argos soon recovered their lost 
courage and resolved upon an effort to put down their 
oligarchical oppressors. They waited for the mo- 
ment when the festival called the Gymnopeediz was 
in course of being solemnised at Sparta—a. festival 
at which the choric performances of men and boys 
were so interwoven with Spartan religion as well 
as bodily training, that the Lacedzemonians would 
make no military movement until they were finished. 
At this critical moment, the Argeian Demos rose in 
insurrection, and after a sharp contest, gained a 
victory over the oligarchy, some of whom were 
slain, while others only saved themselves by flight. 
Even at the first instant of danger, pressing mes- 
sages had been sent to Sparta for aid. But the 
Lacedemonians at first peremptorily refused to 
move during the period of their festival: nor was 
it until messenger after messenger had arrived to 
set forth the pressing necessity of their friends, 
that they reluctantly put aside their festival to 
march towards Argos. They were too late: the 
precious moment had already passed by. They 


1 See Herodot. v. 87; Euripid. Hecub. 1152, and the note of Mus- 
grave on line 1135 of that drama. 
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were met at Tegea by an intimation that their 
friends were overthrown, and Argos in possession 
of the victorious people. Nevertheless, various 
exiles who had escaped, still promised them suc- 
cess, urgently entreating them to proceed—but the 
Lacedemonians refused to comply, returned to 
Sparta, and resumed their intermitted festival’. 
Thuswas the oligarchy of Argos overthrown—after 
a continuance of about four months®, from February 
to June 417 B.c.—and the chosen Thousand-regi- 
ment either dissolved or destroyed. The movement 
excited great sympathy in several Peloponnesian 
cities®, who were becoming jealous of the exorbitant 
preponderance of Sparta. Nevertheless the Argeian 
Demos, though victorious within the city, felt so 
much distrust of being able to maintain themselves, 
that they sent envoys to Sparta to plead their cause 
and to entreat favourable treatment: a proceeding 
which proves the insurrection to have been sponta- 
neous, not fomented by Athens. But the envoys of 
the expelled oligarchs were there to confront them, 
and the Lacedemonians, after a lengthened discus- 
sion, adjudging the Demos to have been guilty of 
wrong, proclaimed the resolution of sending forces 
to put them down. Still the habitual tardiness of 
Lacedemonian habits prevented any immediate or 
separate movement. Their allies were to be sum- 


? Thucyd. v. 82; Diodor. xii. 80. 

2 Diodorus (xii. 80) says that it lasted eight months: but this, if 
correct at all, must be taken as beginning from the alliance between 
Sparta and Argos, and not from the first establishment of the oligarchy. 
The narrative of Thucydidés does not allow more than four months for 
the duration of the latter. 

3 Thucyd. v. 82. furjdecay 8€ roy retxio poy Kai rey ev eXonowncp 
Tives mOAEwY. 
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moned, none being very zealous in the cause,—and 
least of all at this moment, when the period of har- 
vest was at hand: so that about three months 
intervened before any actual force was brought 
together. 

This important interval was turned to account 
by the Argeian Demos, who, being plainly warned 
that they were to look on Sparta only as an enemy, 
immediately renewed their alliance with Athens. 
Regarding her as their main refuge, they com- 
menced the building of long walls to connect their 
city with the sea, in order that the road might 
always be open for supplies and reinforcementf rom 
Athens in case they should be confined to their 
walls by a superior Spartan force. The whole Ar- 
geian population,—men and women, free and slave, 
—set about the work with the utmost ardour: while 
Alkibiadés brought assistance from Athens'—espe- 
cially skilled masons and carpenters, of whom they 
stood in much need. The step may probably have 
been suggested by himself, as it was the same which, 
two years before, he had urged upon the inhabitants 
of Patre. But the construction of walls adequate 
for defence, along the line of four miles and a half 
between Argos and the sea’, required a long time. 
Moreover the oligarchical party within the town, 
as well as the exiles without—a party defeated but 
not annihilated—strenuously urged the Lacedzemo- 
nians to put an end to the work, and even promised 
them a counter-revolutionary movement in the town 


? Thucyd. v. 82. Kal of pév ’Apyetos mav8npel, nat avroi cal yuvaixes 
nat olxerat, ereixi{ov, &c. Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 15. 
3 Pausanias, ii. 36, 3. 
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as soon as they drew near to assist—the same in- 
trigue which had been entered into by the oligar- 
chical party at Athens forty years before, when the 
walls down to Peirzeus were in course of erection’. 
Accordingly about the end of September (417 B.c.), 
King Agis conducted an army of Lacedzemonians 
and allies against Argos, drove the population within 
the city, and destroyed so much of the Long Walls 
as had been already raised. But the oligarchical 
party within were not able to realize their engage- 
ments of rising in arms, so that he was obliged to 
retire after merely ravaging the territory and taking 
the town of Hysiz, where he put to death all the 
freemen who fell into his hands. After his depart- 
ure, the Argeians retaliated these ravages upon the 
neighbouring territory of Phlius, where the exiles 
from Argos chiefly resided®. 

The close neighbourhood of such exiles—together 
with the declared countenance of Sparta, and the 
continued schemes of the oligarchical party within 
tie walls,—kept the Argeian democracy in perpe- 
tual uneasiness and alarm throughout the winter, in 
spite of their recent victory and the suppression of 
the dangerous regiment of a Thousand. To relieve 
them in part from embarrassment, Alkibiadés was 
despatched thither early in the spring with an Athe- 
nian armament and twenty triremes. His friends 
and guests appear to have been now in ascendency, 


1 Thucyd. i. 107. 

* Thucyd. v.83. Diodorus inaccurately states that the Argeians had 
already built their long walls down to the sea—vOépevo: rovs "Apyelous 
@xosopnxévas ra paxpa treliyn péxpse rays Oadracons (xii. &1). 
Thucydidés uses the participle of the present tense—ra olxodopovpeva 
reiyn AAdvres kal xaraoxawarres, &c. 
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as leaders of the democratical government ; and in 
concert with them, he selected 300 marked oligar- 
chical persons, whom he carried away and deposited 
in various Athenian islands, as hostages for the 
quiescence of the party (s.c. 416). Another ra- 
vaging march was also undertaken by the Argeians 
into the territory of Phlius, wherein however they 
sustained nothing but loss. And again about the 
end of September, the Lacedemonians gave the 
word for a second expedition against Argos. But 
having marched as far as the borders, ‘they found 
the sacrifices (always offered previous to leaving 
their own territory) so unfavourable, that they re- 
turned back and disbanded their forces. The Ar- 
geian oligarchical party, in spite of the hostages 
recently taken from them, had been on the watch 
for this Lacedeemonian force, and had projected a 
rising ; or at least were suspected of doing so—to 
such a degree that some of them were seized and 
imprisoned by the government, while others made 
their escape'. Later in the same winter, however, 
the Lacedzemonians became more fortunate with 
their border sacrifices,—entered the Argeian terri- 
tory in conjunction with their allies (except the 
Corinthians, who refused to take part)—and esta- 
blished the Argeian oligarchical exiles at Ornee : 
from which town these latter were again speedily 


1 Thucyd. v. 116. Aaxedaudmor, pehrAnoavres eis thy ’Apyeiay 
oTparevety...... avexopnoay. Kai ’Apyetos da ry exeivoy peAANo LY TOY 
€v ry wodet Teas tmoromnoavres, rovs pev EvyeAaBoy, of 8 avrovs xal 
dcépvyor. 

I presume péAAnow here is not used in its ordinary meaning of 
loitering, delay, but is to be construed by the previous verb peAAnoa~ 
res, and agreeably to the analogy of iv. 126—“ prospect of action im- 
mediately impending :” compare Diodor. xu. 81. 
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expelled, after the retirement of the Lacedzemonian 
army, by the Argeian democracy with the aid of an 
Athenian reinforcement’. 

To maintain the renewed democratical govern- 
ment of Argos, against enemies both internal and 
external, was an important policy to Athens, as 
affording the basis, which might afterwards be ex- 
tended, of an anti-Laconian party in Peloponnesus. 
But at the present time the Argeian alliance was a 
drain and an exhaustion rather than a source of 
strength to Athens: very different from the splendid 
hopes which it had presented prior to the battle of 
Mantineia—hopes of supplanting Sparta in her 
ascendency within the Isthmus. It is remarkable, 
that in spite of the complete alienation of feeling 
between Athens and Sparta—and continued reci- 
procal hostilities, in an indirect manner, so long as 
each was acting as ally of some third party—never- 
theless neither the one nor the other would formally 
renounce the sworn alliance, nor obliterate the 
record inscribed on its stone column. Both parties 
shrank from proclaiming the real truth, though 
each half year brought them a step nearer to it in 
fact. Thus during the course of the present sum- 
mer (416 8.c.) the Athenian and Messenian garri- 
son at Pylus became more active than ever in their 
incursions on Laconia, and brought home large 
booty ; upon which the Lacedemonians, though 
still not renouncing the alliance, publicly proclaimed 
their willingness to grant what we may call letters 
of marque, to any one, for privateering against 
Athenian commerce. The Corinthians also, on 

1 Thucyd. vi. 7. 
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private grounds of quarrel, commenced hostilities 
against the Athenians'!. Yet still Sparta and her 
allies remained in a state of formal peace with 
Athens: the Athenians resisted all the repeated 
solicitations of the Argeians to induce them to make 
a landing on any part of Laconia and commit de- 
vastation*. Nor was the licence of free intercourse 
for individuals as yet suspended. We cannot doubt 
that the Athenians were invited to the Olympic 
festival of 416 B.c. (the 91st Olympiad), and sent 
thither their solemn legation along with those of 
Sparta and other Dorian Greeks. 

Now that they had again become allies of Argos, 
the Athenians probably found out, more fully than 
they had before known, the intrigue carried on by 
the former Argeian government with the Macedo- 
nian Perdikkas. The effects of these intrigues how- 
ever had made themselves felt even earlier in the 
conduct of that prince, who, having as an ally of 
Athens engaged to cooperate with an Athenian ex- 
pedition projected under Nikias for the spring or 
summer of 417 B.c. against the Chalkidians of 
Thrace and Amphipolis—now withdrew his concur- 
rence, receded from the alliance of Athens, and 
frustrated the whole scheme of expedition. The 
Athenians accordingly placed the ports of Mace- 

? Thucyd. v. 115. 

* Thucyd. vi. 105. The author of the loose and inaccurate Oratio 
de Pace, ascribed to Andokidés, affirms that the war was resumed by 
Athens against Sparta on the persuasion of the Argeians (Orat. de Pac. 
ce. 1, 6, 3, 31. p. 93-105). This assertion is indeed partially true: the 
alliance with Argos was one of the causes of the resumption of war, 
but only one among others, some of them more powerful. Thucydidés 


tells us that the persuasions of Argos, to induce Athens to throw up 
her alliance with Sparta, were repeated and unavailing. 
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donia under naval blockade, proclaiming Perdikkas 
an enemy’. 

Nearly five years had elapsed since the defeat of 
Kleon, without any fresh attempt to recover Am- 
phipolis : the project just alluded to appears to have 
been the first. The proceedings of the Athenians 
with regard to this important town afford ample 
proof of that want of wisdom on the part of their 
leading men Nikias and Alkibiadés, and of erro- 
neous tendencies on the part of the body of the 
citizens, which we shall gradually find conducting 
their empire to ruin. Among all their possessions 
out of Attica, there was none so valuable as Amphi- 
polis: the centre of a great commercial and mi- 
ning region—situated on a large river and lake 
which the Athenian navy could readily command— 
and claimed by them with reasonable justice, since 
it was their original colony, planted by their wisest 
statesman Periklés. It had been lost only through 
unpardonable negligence on the part of their gene- 
rals; and when lost, we should have expected to 
see the chief energies of Athens directed to the re- 
covery of it; the more so, as if once recovered, it 
admitted of being made sure and retained as a fu- 
ture possession. Kleon is the only leading man 
who at once proclaims to his countrymen the im- 
portant truth that it never can be recovered except 
by force. He strenuously urges his countrymen to 
make the requisite military effort, and prevails upon 
them in part to do so, but the attempt disgracefully 
fails—partly through his own incompetence as com- 
mander, whether his undertaking of that duty was 


1 Thuceyd. v. &3. 
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a matter of choice or of constraint—partly through 
the strong opposition and antipathy against him 
from so large a portion of his fellow-citizens, which 
rendered the military force not hearty in the enter- 
prise. Next, Nikias, Lachés, and Alkibiadés, all 
concur in making peace and alliance with the Lace- 
dzemonians, with express promise and purpose to 
procure the restoration of Amphipolis. But after 
a series of diplomatic proceedings which display as 
much silly credulity in Nikias as selfish deceit in 
Alkibiadés, the result becomes evident, as Kleon 
had insisted, that peace will not restore to them 
Amphipolis, and that it can only be regained by 
force. The fatal defect of Nikias is now conspi- 
cuously seen—his inertness of character and inca- 
pacity of decided or energetic effort. When he 
discovered that he had been out-manceuvred by the 
Lacedemonian diplomacy, and had fatally mis- 
advised his countrymen into making important 
cessions on the faith of equivalents to come, we 
might have expected to find him spurred on by in- 
dignant repentance for this mistake, and putting 
forth his own strongest efforts, as well as those of 
his country, in order to recover those portions of 
her empire which the peace had promised, but did 
not restore. Instead of which he exhibits no effect- 
ive- movement, while Alkibiadés begins to display 
the defects of his political character, yet more dan- 
gerous than those of Nikias—the passion for showy, 
precarious, boundless, and even perilous novelties. 
It is only in the year 417 B.c., after the defeat of 
Mantineia had put an end to the political specula- 
tions of Alkibiadés in the interior of Peloponnesus, 
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that Nikias projects an expedition against Amphi- 
polis ; and even then it is projected only contin- 
gent upon the aid of Perdikkas, a prince of noto- 
rious perfidy. It was not by any half-exertions of 
-force that the place could be regained, as the defeat 
of Kleon had sufficiently proved. We obtain from 
these proceedings a fair measure of the foreign po- 
litics of Athens, at this time, during what is called 
the peace of Nikias, preparing us for that melan- 
choly catastrophe which will be developed in the 
coming chapters—where she is brought near to ruin 
by the defects of Nikias and Alkibiadés combined : 
for by singular misfortune, she does not reap the 
benefit of the good qualities of either. 

It was in one of the three years between 420-416 
B.c., though we do not know in which—that the 
vote of ostracism took place, arising out of the con- 


_ tention between Nikias and Alkibiadés'. The po- 


litical antipathy between the two having reached a 
point of great violence, it was proposed that a vote 
of ostracism should be taken, and this proposition 
(probably made by the partisans of Nikias, since 
Alkibiadés was the person most likely to be reputed 


1 Dr. Thirlwall (History of Greece, vol. ii. ch. xxiv. p. 360) places 
this vote of ostracism in midwinter or early spring of 415 B.c., imme- 
diately before the Sicilian expedition. 

His grounds for this opinion are derived from the Oration called Ando- 
kadés against Alkibiadés, the genuineness of which he seems to accept 
(see his Appendix II. on that subject, vol. iii. p. 494, seq.). 

The more frequently I read over this Oration, the more do I feel 
persuaded that it is a spurious composition of one or two generations 
after the time to which it professes to refer. My reasons for this 
opinion have been already stated in previous notes, nor do I think that 
Dr. Thirlwall’s Appendix is successful in removing the objections 
against the genuineness of the speech. See my preceding vol. vi. 
ch. xlvii. p. 8, note. 
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dangerous) was adopted by the people. Hyperbolus 
the lamp-maker, son of Chremés, a speaker of con- 
siderable influence in the public assembly, strenu- 
ously supported it, hating Nikias not less than 
Alkibiadés. Hyperbolus is named by Aristophanés 
as having succeeded Kleon in the mastership of the 
rostrum in the Pnyx!: if this were true, his sup- 
posed demagogic pre-eminence would commence 
about September 422 3.c., the period of the death 
of Kleon. Long before that time, however, he had 
been among the chief butts of the comic authors, 
who ascribe to him the same baseness, dishonesty, 
impudence, and malignity in accusation, as that 
which they fasten upon Kleon, though in language 
which seems to imply an inferior idea of his power. 
And it may be doubted whether Hyperbolus ever 
succeeded to the same influence as had been enjoyed 
by Kleon, when we observe that Thucydidés does 
not name him in any of the important debates which 
took place at and after the peace of Nikias. Thu- 
cydidés only mentions him once—in 411 B.c., while 
he was in banishment under sentence of ostracism, 
and resident at Samos. He terms him, ‘‘ one Hy- 
perbolus, a low busy-body, who had been ostracised, 
not from fear of dangerous excess of dignity and 
power, but through his wickedness and his being 
felt as a disgrace to the city®.” This sentence of 


1 Aristophan. Pac. 680. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 73. ‘YrépBodrdy ré riva ray 'AOnvaiwy, poxOnpdy 
dvOpwrov, dorpaxicpévoy ov 810 Suvdpews cai afioparos PdBow, adrAd did 
sovnpiay xai aloyuymy ris médews. According to Androtion (Fragm. 
48, ed. Didot.)—dorpaxicpevoy dia havArAdryra. 

Compare about Hyperbolus, Plutarch, Nikias,c.11; Plutarch, Alki- 
biadés, c. 13; lian. V. H. xii. 43; Theopompus, Fragm. 102, 103, ed. 
Didot. 

VOL. VII, L 
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Thucydidés is really the only evidence againt Hyper- 
bolus: for it is not less unjust in his case than in 
that of Kleon to cite the jests and libels of comedy 
as if they were so much authentic fact and trust- 
worthy criticism. It was at Samos that Hyperbolus 
was slain by the oligarchical conspirators who were 
aiming to overthrow the democracy at Athens. We 
have-no particular facts respecting him to enable us 
to test the general character given by Thucydidés. 
At the time when the resolution was adopted at 
Athens, to take a vote of ostracism suggested by 
the political dissension between Nikias and Alki- 
biadés, about twenty-four years had elapsed since a 
similar vote had been resorted to; the last example 
having been that of Periklés and Thucydidés son of 
Melésius, the latter of whom was ostracised about 
442 p.c. The democratical constitution had be- 
come sufficiently confirmed to lessen materially the 
necessity for ostracism as a safeguard against indi- 
vidual usurpers: moreover there was now full con- 
fidence in the numerous Dikasteries as competent 
to deal with the greatest of such criminals—thus 
abating the necessity as conceived in men’s minds, 
not less than the real necessity, for such precaution- 
ary intervention. Under such a state of things, 
altered reality as well as altered feeling, we are not 
surprised to find that the vote of ostracism now 
invoked, though we do not know the circumstances 
which immediately preceded it, ended in an abuse, 
or rather in a sort of parody, of the ancient preven- 
tive. At a moment of extreme heat of party-dis- 
pute, the friends of Alkibiadés probably accepted 
the challenge of Nikias and concurred in supporting 
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a vote of ostracism ; each hoping to get rid of the 
opponent. The vote was accordingly decreed, but 
before it actually took place, the partisans of both 
changed their views, and preferred to let the politi- 
cal dissension proceed without closing it by separa- 
ting the combatants. But the ostracising vote, 
_ having been formally pronounced, could not now 
be prevented from taking place: it was always 
however perfectly general in its form, admitting of 
any citizen being selected for temporary banish- 
ment. Accordingly the two opposing parties, each 
doubtless including various clubs or Hetzries, and 
according to some accounts, the friends of Phzax 
also, united to turn the vote against some else: 
and they fixed upon a man whom all of them jointly 
disliked—Hyperbolus'. By thus concurring, they 
obtained a sufficient number of votes against him 
to pass the sentence, and he was sent into tempo- 
rary banishment. But such a result was in no 
one’s contemplation when the vote was decreed to 
take place, and Plutarch even represents the people 
as clapping their hands at it as a good joke. It 
was presently recognised by every one, seemingly 
even by the enemies of Hyperbolus, as a gross 
abuse of the ostracism. And the language of Thu- 
cydidés himself distinctly implies this—for if we 
even grant that Hyperbolus fully deserved the cen- 
sure which that historian bestows, no one could 
treat his presence as dangerous to the common- 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 13; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 11. Theophrastus 
says that the violent opposition at first, and the coalition afterwards, 


was not between Nikias and Alkibiadés, but between Phseax and Alki- 


biadés. 
_ The coalition of votes and parties may well have included all three. 
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wealth ; nor was the ostracism introduced to meet 
low dishonesty or wickedness. It was, even before, 
passing out of the political morality of Athens ; and 
this sentence consummated its extinction, so that 
we never bear of it as employed afterwards. It had 
been extremely valuable in earlier days, as a security 
to the growing democracy against individual usur- 
pation of power, and against dangerous exaggera- 
tion of rivalry between individual leaders: but the 
democracy was now strong enough to dispense with 
such exceptional protection. Yet if Alkibiadés had 
returned as victor from Syracuse, it is highly pro- 
bable that the Athenians would have had no other 
means than the precautionary antidote of ostracism 
to save themselves from him as despot. 

It was in the beginning of summer 416 B.c., that 
the Athenians undertook the siege and conquest of 
the Dorian island of Mélos—one of the Cyclades, 
and the only one, except Théra, which was not al- 
ready included in their empire. Mélos and Théra 
were both ancient colonies of Lacedemon, with 
whom they had strong sympathies of lineage. They 
had never joined the confederacy of Delos, nor been 
in any way connected with Athens: but at the same 
time, neither had they ever taken part in the recent 
war against her, nor given her any ground of com- 
plaint', until she landed and attucked them in the 
sixth year of the recent war. She now renewed her 
attempt, sending against the island a considerable 
force under Kleomédés and Tisias : thirty Athenian 
trriemes, with six Chian, and two Lesbian—1200 
Afhenian hoplites, and 1500 hoplites from the allies 

1 Thucyd. iii. 91. 
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—with 300 bowmen and twenty horse-bowmen. 
These officers, after disembarking their forces, and 
taking position, sent envoys into the city summon- 
ing the government to surrender, and to become a 
subject-ally of Athens. 

It was a practice, frequent, if not universal, in 
Greece—even in governments not professedly de- 
mocratical—to discuss propositions for peace or war 
before the assembly of the people. But on the 
present occasion the Melian leaders departed from 
this practice, and admitted the envoys only to a 
private conversation with their executive council. 
Of this conversation Thucydidés professes to give a 
detailed and elaborate account—at surprising length, 
considering his general brevity. He sets down 
thirteen distinct observations, with as many replies, 
interchanged between the Athenian envoys and the 
Melians ; no one of them separately long, and some 
very short—but the dialogue carried on is dramatic, 
and very impressive. There is indeed every reason 
for concluding that what we here read in Thucy- 
didés is in far larger proportion his own and in 
smaller proportion authentic report, than any of 
the other speeches which he professes to set down. 
For this was not a public harangue, in respect to 
which he might have had the opportunity of consult- 
ing the recollection of many different persons : it was 
a private conversation wherein three or four Athe- 
nians, and perhaps ten or a dozen Melians, may 
have taken part. Now as allthe Melian population 
were slain immediately after the capture of the town, 
there remained only the Athenian envoys through 
whose report Thucydidés could possibly have heard 
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rial cities like Sparta who deal harshly with the 
conquered. Moreover our present contest is not 
undertaken against Sparta—it is a contest to de- 
termine whether subjects shall by their own attack 
prevail over their rulers. This is a risk for us to 
judge of: in the mean time, let us remind you that 
we come here for the advantage of our own empire, 
and that we are now speaking with a view to your 
safety—wishing to get you under our empire with- 
out trouble to ourselves, and to preserve you for 
the mutual benefit of both of us.”—‘‘ Cannot you 
leave us alone, and let us be your friends instead 
of enemies, but neither allies of you nor of Sparta?” 
—said the Melians. ‘‘ No (is the reply)—your 
friendship does us more harm than your enmity: 
your friendship is a proof of our weakness, in the 
eyes of our subject-allies—your enmity will give a 
demonstration of our power.”—‘‘ But do your sub- 
jects really take such a measure of equity, as to put 
us, who have no sort of connection with you, on 
the same footing with themselves, most of whom 
are your own colonists, while many of them have 
even revolted from you and been reconquered ? ’’— 
‘‘They do: for they think that both one and the 
other have fair ground for claiming independence, 
and that if you are left independent, this arises only 
from your power and from our fear to attack you. 
So that your submission will not only enlarge our 
empire, but strengthen our security throughout the 
whole ; especially as you are islanders, and feeble 
islanders too, while we are lords of the sea.””— 
‘‘ But surely that very circumstance is in other 
ways a protection to you, as evincing your mode- 
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ration: for if you attack us, you will at once alarm 
all neutrals, and convert them into enemies.”— 
‘* We are in little fear of continental cities, who are 
out of our reach and not likely to take part against 
us,—but only of islanders ; either yet unincorpo- 
rated in our empire, like you,—or already in our 
empire and discontented with the constraint which 
it imposes. It is such islanders who by their ill- 
Judged obstinacy are likely, with their eyes open, 
to bring both us and themselves into peril.” —‘‘ We 
know well, (said the Melians, after some other ob- 
servations had been interchanged) how terrible it 
is to contend against your superior power, and your 
good fortune ; nevertheless we trust that in point of 
fortune we shall receive fair treatment from the 
Gods, since we stand upon grounds of right against 
injustice—and as to our inferior power, we trust 
that the deficiency will be made up by our ally 
Sparta, whose kindred race will compel her from 
very shame to aid us.’’-—‘‘ We too (replied the 
Athenians) think that we shall not be worse off 
than others in regard to the divine favour. For we 
neither advance any claim, nor do any act, over- 
passing that which men believe in regard to the 
Gods, and wish in regard to themselves. What we 
believe about the Gods is the same as that which 
we see to be the practice of men: the impulse of 
nature inclines them of necessity to rule over what 
is inferior in force to themselves. This is the prin- 
ciple on which we now proceed—not having been 
the first either to lay it down or to follow it, but find- 
ing it established and likely to continue for ever— 
and knowing well too that you or others in our po- 
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BOO Wid BO: a maxa. As tor vour expectations 
Stor tit Lasncecncacens, soamded oa the disgrace 
oe iter reaecine Gu 3) vour call, we congratu- 
face woe cade: co Tour cimocent sumplicity, but we 
af Che name ce Gepreceze gach foolishness. For 
the LiceGzwwccem axe txbeed most studious of 
eXceu.k=ee := regard to Ubeamelves and their own 
Batweal cosioms Bot hoking at their behaviour 
towaris cthers. we aim roandiy, and can prove 
by cuany exampées of ther history, that they are of 
ali men the most conspecmoes ia construing what is 
pleasine as it it were honourable, and what is expe- 
dvex.t as if it were just. Now that is not the state 
A mind which vou require, to square with your 
desperate caiculations of safety.” 

After various other observations interchanged in 
a ammilar tenor, the Athenian envoys, strenuously 
wsonz upon the Melians to reconsider the matter 
ten cantiously among themselves, withdrew, and 
after % certain interval, were recalled by the Melian 
«sassucl to hear the following words—‘‘ We hold to 
the samme opinion, as at first, men of Athens: we 
ehiail not surrender the independence of a city which 
bias already stood for 700 vears—we shall yet make 
an cffort to save ourselves—relying on that favour- 
able fortune which the Gods have hitherto vouch- 
safed to us, as well as upon aid from men, and 
especially from the Lacedemonians. We request 
that we may be considered as your friends, but as 
hostile to neither party—and that you will leave 
the island after concluding such a truce as may be 
mutually acceptable.”’—‘‘ Well (said the Athenian 
envoys), you alone seem to consider future contin- 
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gences as clearer than the facts before your eyes, 
and to look at an uncertain distance, through your 
own wishes, as if it were present reality. You have 
staked your all upon the Lacedemonians, upon for- 
tune, and upon fond hopes ; and with your all you 
will come to ruin.” 

The siege was forthwith commenced. A wall of 
circumvallation, distributed in portions among the 
different allies of Athens, was constructed round 
the town; which was left under full blockade both 
by sea and land, while the rest of the armament 
retired home. The town remained blocked up for 
several months. During the course of that time 
the besieged made two successful sallies, which 
afforded them some temporary relief, and forced 
the Athenians to send an additional detachment 
under Philokratés. At length the provisions within 
were exhausted; plots for betrayal commenced 
among the Melians themselves, so that they were 
constrained to surrender at discretion. The Athe- 
nians resolved to put to death all the men of military 
age, and to sell the women and children as slaves. 
Who the proposer of this barbarous resolution was, 
Thucydidés does not say; but Plutarch and others 
inform us that Alkibiadés! was strenuous in sup- 
porting it. Five hundred Athenian settlers were 
subsequently sent thither, to form a new commu- 
nity : apparently not as kleruchs, or out-citizens of 
Athens,—but as new Melians®. 

' Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 16. This is doubtless one of the state- 
ments which the composer of the Oration of Andokidés against Alki- 
biadés found current in respect to the conduct of the latter (sect. 123). 


Nor is there any reason for questioning the truth of it. 
* Thucyd. v. ‘NAG. rd 8 yapiow airol gxnoav, droixous Sorepoy 
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Remarks Taking the proceedings of the Athenians towards 
se ha Mélos from the beginning to the end, they form 
one of the grossest and most inexcusable pieces of 
cruelty combined with injustice which Grecian 
history presents to us. In appreciating the cruelty 
of such wholesale executions, we ought to recollect 
that the laws of war placed the prisoner altogether 
at the disposal of his conqueror, and that an Athe- 
nian garrison, if captured by the Corinthians in 
Naupaktus, Nissea, or elsewhere, would assuredly 
have undergone the same fate, unless in so far as 
they might be kept for exchange. But the treat- 
ment of the Melians goes beyond all rigour of the 
laws of war; for they had never been at war with 
Athens, nor had they done anything to incur her 
enmity. Moreover the acquisition of the island 
was of no material value to Athens; not sufficient 
to pay the expenses of the armament employed in 
its capture. And while the gain was thus in every 
sense slender, the shock to Grecian feeling by the 
whole proceeding seems to have occasioned serious 
mischief to Athens. Far from tending to strengthen 
her entire empire, by sweeping in this small insular 
population who had hitherto been neutral and harm- 
less, it raised nothing but odium against her, and 
was treasured up in after times as among the first 
of her misdeeds. 
To gratify her pride of empire, by a new conquest 
—easy to effect, though of small value—was doubt- 
less her chief motive ; probably also strengthened 


mevraxocious méeuavres. Lysander restored some Melians to the island 
after the battle of gospotami (Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 9): some there- 
fore must have escaped or must have been spared. 
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by pique against Sparta, between whom and herself 
a thoroughly hostile feeling subsisted—and by a 
desire to humiliate Sparta through the Melians. 
This passion for new acquisition, superseding the 
more reasonable hopesof recovering the lost portions 
of her empire, will be seen in the coming chapters 
breaking out with still more fatal predominance. 

Both these two points, it will be observed, are 
prominently marked in the dialogue set forth by 
Thucydidés. I have already stated that this dia- 
logue can hardly represent what actually passed, 
except as to a few general points, which the histo- 
rian has followed out into deductions and illustra- 
tions', thus dramatising the given situation in a 
powerful and characteristic manner. The language 
put into the mouth of the Athenian envoys is that 
of pirates and robbers ; as Dionysius of Halikarnas- 
sus* long ago remarked, intimating his suspicion 
that Thucydidés had so set out the case for the 
purpose of discrediting the country which had sent 
him into exile. Whatever may be thought of this 
suspicion, we may at least affirm that the arguments 
which he here ascribes to Athens are not in har- 
mony even with the defects of the Athenian cha- 
racter. Athenian speakers are more open to the 
charge of equivocal wording, multiplication of false 
pretences, softening down the bad points of their 
case, putting an amiable name upon vicious acts, 
employing what is properly called sophistry where 

' Such is also the opinion of Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. vol. iii. ch. 
xxiv. p. 348. 

? Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Thucydid. c. 37-42. p. 906-920 Reisk : 


compare the remarks in his Epistol. ad Cn. Pompeium, de Preecipuis 
Historicis, p. 774 Reisk. 
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their purpose needs it'. Now the language of the 
envoy at Mélos, which has been sometimes cited as 
illustrating the immorality of the class or profes- 
sion (falsely called a school) named Sophists at 
Athens, is above all things remarkable for a sort 
of audacious frankness—a disdain not merely of 
sophistry in the modern sense of the word, but even 
of such plausible excuse as might have been 
offered. It has been strangely argued as if ‘‘ the 
good old plan, That they should take who have the 
power, and they should keep who can”—had been 
first discovered and openly promulgated by Athe- 
nian sophists: whereas the true purpose and value 
of sophists, even in the modern and worst sense of 
the word (putting aside the perversion of applying 
that sense to the persons called Sophists at Athens), 
is, to furnish plausible matter of deceptive justifica- 
tion—so that the strong man may be enabled to act 
upon this ‘‘ good old plan ”’ as much as he pleases, 
but without avowing it, and while professing fair 
dealing or just retaliation for some imaginary wrong. 
The wolf in A&sop’s fable (of the Wolf and the 
Lamb) speaks like a sophist ; the Athenian envoy 
at Mélos speaks in a manner totally unlike a sophist, 
either in the Athenian sense or in the modern sense 
of the word; we may add, unlike an Athenian at 
all, as Dionysius has observed. 

As a matter of fact and practice, it is true that 
Stronger states, in Greece and in the contempo- 
rary world, did habitually tend, as they have 

* Plutarch, Alkibiad. 16. rots ’AGnvaious det ra mpadrara rv Gvopd- 


Tey Tos duaprnpagt TiOepevous, mradids Kai PrravOpwmlas.—To the same 
purpose Plutarch, Solon, ec. 15. 
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tended throughout the course of history down to 
the present day, to enlarge their power at the 
expense of the weaker. Every territory in Greece, 
except Attica and Arcadia, had been seized by 
conquerors who dispossessed or enslaved the prior 
inhabitants. We find Brasidas reminding his sol- 
diers of the good sword of their forefathers, which 
had established dominion over men far more nu- 
merous than themselves, as matter of pride and 
glory’: and when we come to the times of Philip 
and Alexander of, Macedon, we shall see the lust of 
conquest reaching a pitch never witnessed among 
free Greeks. Of right thus founded on simple 
superiority of force, there were abundant examples 
to be quoted, as parallels to the Athenian conquest 
of Mélos: but that which is unparalleled is the 
mode adopted by the Athenian envoy of justifying 
it, or rather of setting aside all justification, look- 
ing at the actual state of civilization in Greece. A 
barbarous invader casts his sword into the scale 
in lieu of argument: a civilized conqueror is bound 
by received international morality to furnish some 
justification>—a good plea, if he can—a false plea, or 
sham plea, if he has no better. But the Athenian 
envoy neither copies the contemptuous silence of the 
barbarian nor the smooth lying of the civilized inva- 
der. Though coming from the most cultivated city 
in Greece, where the vices prevalent were those of 
refinement and not of barbarism, he disdains the 
conventional arts of civilized diplomacy more than 
would have been done by an envoy even of Argos 
or Korkyra. He even disdains to mention—what 


1 Compare also what Brasidas says in his speech to the Akanthians, 
v. 86.—laoyvos dicatdces, fy 7 Tux edoxer, &e. 
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might have been said with perfect truth as matter 
of fact, whatever may be thought of its sufficiency 
as a justification—that the Melians had enjoyed for 
the last fifty years the security of the Asgean waters 
at the cost of Athens and her allies, without any 
payment of their own. 

So at least he is made to do in the Thucydidean 
dramatic fragment—MnAov” AAwore (The Capture of 
Mélos)—if we may parody the title of the lost tra- 
gedy of Pbrynichus—‘‘ The Capture of Miletus.” 
And I think a comprehensive view of the history of 
Thucydidés will suggest to us the explanation of 
this drama, with its powerful and tragical effect. 
The capture of Melos comes immediately before the 
great Athenian expedition against Syracuse, which 
was resolved upon three or four months afterwards, 
and despatched during the course of the following 
summer. That expedition was the gigantic effort 
of Athens, which ended in the most ruinous cata- 
strophe known to ancient history. From such a blow 
it was impossible for Athens to recover. Though 
thus crippled, indeed, she struggled against its effects 
with surprising energy ; but her fortune went on, in 
the main, declining—yet with occasional moments 
of apparent restoration—until her complete prostra- 
tion and subjugation by Lysander. Now Thucy- 
didés, just before he gets upon the plane of this de- 
scending progress, makes a halt, to illustrate the 
sentiment of Athenian power in its most exagge- 
rated, insolent, and cruel manifestation, by this 
dramatic fragment of the envoys at Mélos. It will 
be recollected that Herodotus, when about to de- 
scribe the forward march of Xerxés into Greece, 
destined to terminate in such fatal humiliation— 
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impresses his readers with an elaborate idea of the 
monarch’s insolence and superhuman pride by va- 
rious conversations between him and the courtiers 
about him, as well as by other anecdotes, combined 
with the overwhelming specifications of the muster 
at Doriskus. Such moral contrasts and juxtaposi- 
tions, especially that of ruinous reverse following 
upon overweening good fortune, were highly inter- 
esting to the Greek mind. And Thucydidés—having 
before him an act of great injustice and cruelty on 
the part of Athens, committed exactly at this point 
of time—has availed himself of the form of dialogue, 
for once in his history, to bring out the sentiments 
of a disdainful and confident conqueror in dramatic 
antithesis. They are however his own sentiments, 
conceived as suitable to the situation ; not those of 
the Athenian envoy—still less, those of the Athe- 
nian public—least of all, those of that much-calum- 
niated class of men, the Athenian sophists. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXTINCTION OF TIIE 
GELONIAN DYNASTY. 


In the preceding chapters, I have brought down 
the general history of the Peloponnesian war to the 
time immediately preceding the memorable Athe- 
nian expedition against Syracuse, which changed 
the whole face of the war. At this period, and for 
some time to come, the history of the Peloponnesian 
Greeks becomes intimately blended with that of 
the Sicilian Greeks. But hitherto the connection 
between the two has been merely occasional, and of 
little reciprocal effect: so that I have thought it 
- for the convenience of the reader to keep the two 
streams entirely separate, omitting the proceedings 
of Athens in Sicily during the first ten years of the 
war. I now proceed to fill up this blank; to re- 
count as much as can be made out of Sicilian events 
during the interval between 461-416 8.c.; and to 
assign the successive steps whereby the Athenians 
entangled themselves in ambitious projects against 
Syracuse, until they at length came to stake the 
larger portion of their force upon that fatal hazard. 

The extinction of the Gelonian dynasty at Syra- 
cuse!, followed by the expulsion or retirement of 
all the other despots throughout the island, left the 
various Grecian cities to reorganise themselves in 


' See above, vol. v. ch. xliii. p. 286-316, for the history of these 
events. I now take up the thread from that chapter. 
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free and self-constituted governments. Unfortu. 
tunately our memorials respecting this revolution 
are miserably scanty ; but there is enough to in- 
dicate that it was something much more than a 
change from single-headed to popular government. 
It included, farther, transfers on the largest scale 
both of inhabitants and of property. The pre- 
ceding despots had sent many old citizens into 
exile, transplanted others from one part of Sicily 
to another, and provided settlements for numerous 
immigrants and mercenaries devoted to their inter- 
est. Of these proceedings much was reversed, 
when the dynasties were overthrown, so that the 
personal and proprietary revolution was more com- 
plicated and perplexing than the political. After a 
period of severe commotion, an accommodation 
was concluded, whereby the adherents of the ex- 
pelled dynasty were planted partly in the territory 
of Messéne, partly in the re-established city of Ka- 
marina, in the eastern portion of the southern coast, 
bordering on Syracuse '. 

But though peace was thus re-established, these 

1 Mr. Mitford, in the spirit which is usual with him, while enlarging 
upon the suffering occasioned by this extensive revolution both of in- 
habitants and of property throughout Sicily, takes no notice of the 
cause in which it originated—viz. the number of foreign mercenaries 
whom the Gelonian dynasty had brought in and enrolled as new citizens 
(Gelon alone having brought in 10,000, Diodor. xi. 72), and the number 
of exiles whom they had banished and dispossessed. 

I will here notice only one of his misrepresentations respecting the 
events of this period, because it is definite as well as important (vol. iv. 
p. 9. chap. xviii. sect. 1). 

‘“‘ But thus (he says) in every little state, lands were left to become 
public property, or to be assigned to ‘new individual owners. Every- 
where, then, that favourite measure of democracy, the equal division of 


the lands of the state, was resolved upon: a measure impossible to be 
perfectly executed ; impossible to be maintained as executed; and of 
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large mutations of inhabitants, first begun by the 
despots,—and the incoherent mixture of races, re- 
ligious institutions, dialects, &c., which was brought 
about unavoidably during the process—left through- 
out Sicily a feeling of local instability, very different 
from the long traditional tenures in Peloponnesus 
and Attica, and numbered by foreign enemies 
among the elements of its weakness!. The wonder 
indeed rather is, that such real and powerful causes 
of disorder were soon so efficaciously controled by 
the popular governments, that the half century now 
approaching was decidedly the most prosperous and 
undisturbed period in the history of the island. 
The southern coast of Sicily was occupied (be- 


very doubtful advantage, if it could be perfectly executed and perfectly 
maintained.” 

Again—sect. iii. p. 23, he speaks of “ that incomplete and iniquitous 
partition of lands,” &c. 

Now, upon this we may remark— 

1. The equal division of the lands of the state, here affirmed by Mr. 
Mitford, is a pure fancy of his own. THe has no authority for it what- 
ever. Diodorus says (xi. 76) xarexAnpovynoay riv xepay, &c.; and 
again (xi. 86) he speaks of rov avadacpoy ris xopas: the re-division of 
the territory: but respecting equality of division—not one word does 
he say. Nor can any principle of division, in this case, be less probable 
than equality. For one of the great motives of the re-division, was to 
provide for those exiles who had been dispossessed by the Gelonian 
dynasty: and these men would receive lots, greater or less, on the 
ground of compensation for loss, greater or less as it might have been. 
Besides, immediately after the re-division, we find rich and poor men- 
tioned just as before (xi. 86). 

2. Next Mr. Mitford calls “‘ the equal division of all the lands of the 
state’ the favourite measure of democracy. This is an assertion not 
less incorrect. Not a single democracy in Greece (so far as my know- 
ledge extends) can be produced in which such equal partition is ever 
known to have been carried into effect. In the Athenian democracy, 
especially, not only there existed constantly great inequality of landed 
property, but the oath annually taken by the popular IJeliastic judges 
had a special clause, protesting emphatically against re-diviston of the 
band or extinction of debts. 1 Thucyd. vi. 17. 
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ginning from the westward) by Selinus, Agrigen- 
tum, Gela, and Kamarina. Then came Syracuse, 
possessing the south-eastern cape, and the southern 
portion of the eastern coast: next, on the eastern 
coast, Leontini, Katana, and Naxos: Messéné, on 
the strait adjoining Italy. The centre of the island, 
and even much of the northern coast, was occupied 
by the non-Hellenic Sikels and Sikans: on this 
coast, Himera was the only Grecian city. Between 
Himera and Cape Lilybzeum, the western corner of 
the island was occupied by the non-Hellenic cities 
of Egesta and Eryx, and by the Carthaginian sea- 
ports, of which Panormus (Palermo) was the prin- 
cipal. 

Of these various Grecian cities, all independent, 
Syracuse was the first in power, Agrigentum the 
second. The causes above noticed, disturbing the 
first commencement of popular governments in all 
of them, were most powerfully operative at Syra- 
cuse. We do not know the particulars of the 
democratical constitution which was there esta- 
blished, but its stability was threatened by more 
than one ambitious pretender, eager to seize the 
sceptre of Gelo and Hiero. The most prominent 
among these pretenders was Tyndarion, who em- 
ployed a considerable fortune in distributing lar- 
gesses aud procuring partisans among the poor. 
His political designs were at length so openly mani- 
_fested, that he was brought to trial, condemned, and 
put to death ; yet not without an abortive insurrec- 
tion of his partisans to rescue him. After several 
leading citizens had tried and failed in a similar 
manner, the people thought it expedient to pass a 
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law similar to the Athenian ostracism, authorising 
the infliction of temporary preventive banishment'. 
Under this law several powerful citizens were actu- 
ally and speedily banished ; and such was the abuse 
of the new engine by the political parties in the 
city, that men of conspicuous position are said to 
have become afraid of meddling with public affairs. 
Thus put in practice, the institution is said to have 
given rise to new political contentions not less vio- 
lent than those which it checked, insomuch that 
the Syracusans found themselves obliged to repeal 
the law not long after its introduction. We should 
have been glad to learn some particulars concern- 
ing this political experiment, beyond the meagre 
abstract given by Diodorus—and especially to know 
the precautionary securities by which the applica- 
tion of the ostracising sentence was restrained at 
Syracuse. Perhaps no care was taken to copy the 
checks and formalities provided by Kleisthenés at 
Athens. Yet under all circumstances, the institu- 
tion, though tutelary if reserved for its proper 
emergences, was eminently open to abuse, so that 
we have no reason to wonder that abuse occurred, 
especially at a period of great violence and discord. 
The wonder rather is, that it was so little abused at 
Athens. 

Although the ostracism (or petalism) at Syracuse 
was speedily discontinued, it may probably have 
left a salutary impression behind, as far as we can 


1 Diodor. xi. 86,87. The institution at Syracuse was called the 
petalism, because in taking the votes, the name of the citizen intended 
to be banished was written upop a leaf of olive, instead of a shell or 


- potsherd. 
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judge from the fact that new pretenders to despot- 


ism are not hereafter mentioned. The republic in- 
creases in wealth and manifests an energetic action 
in foreign affairs. ‘The Syracusan admiral Phayllus 
was despatched with a powerful fleet to repress the 
piracies of the Tyrrhenian maritime towns, and 
after ravaging the island of Elba, returned home, 
under the suspicion of having been bought off by 
bribes from the enemy ; on which accusation he was 
tried and banished—a second fleet of sixty triremes 
under Apellés being sent to the same regions. ‘The 
new admiral not only plundered many parts of the 
Tyrrhenian coast, but also carried his ravages into 
the island of Corsica (at that time a Tyrrhenian 
possession), and reduced the island of Elba com- 
pletely. His return was signalised by a large num- 
ber of captives and a rich booty’. 

Meanwhile the great antecedent revolutions, 
among the Grecian cities in Sicily, had raised a 
new spirit among the Sikels of the interior, and in- 
spired the Sikel prince Duketius, a man of spirit 
and ability, with large ideas of aggrandisement. 
Many exiled Greeks having probably sought service 
with him, it was either by their suggestion, or from 
having himself caught the spirit of Hellenic im- 
provement, that he commenced the plan of bring- 
ing the petty Sikel communities into something 
like city-life and collective co-operation. Having 
acquired glory by the capture of the Grecian town 
of Morgantina, he induced all the Sikel communities 
(with the exception of Hybla) to enter into a sort 
of federative compact. Next, in order to obtain a 


1 Diodor. xi. 87, 88. 
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central point for the new organization, he trans- 
ferred his own little town from the hill top, called 
Menez, down to a convenient spot of the neigh- 
bouring plain, near to the sacred precinct of the 
gods called Paliki’. As the veneration paid to these 
gods, determined in part by the striking volcanic 
manifestations in the neighbourhood, rendered this 
plain a suitable point of attraction for Sikels gene- 
rally, Duketius was enabled to establish a consi- 
derable new city of Paliké, with walls of large cir- 
cumference, and an ample range of adjacent land 
which he distributed among a numerous Sikel po- 
pulation, probably with some Greeks intermingled. 
B.c. 451. The powerful position which Duketius had thus 
Exploits of acquired is attested by the aggressive character of 
Duketius— ._. P 
heisde- his measures, intended gradually to recover a por- 
becomes tion at least of that ground which the Greeks had 
ofthe Syra. 8Ppropriated at the expense of the indigenous po- 
cusans, ~~ pulation. The Sikel town of Ennesia had been 
him,and seized by the Hieronian Greeks expelled from 
fétna, and had received from them the name of 
f&tna*: Duketius now found means to reconquer 
it, after ensnaring by stratagem the leading magi- 
strate. He was next bold enough to invade the 
territory of the Agrigentines, and to besiege one of 
their country garrisons called Motyum. We are 
impressed with a high idea of his power when we 


1 Diodor. xi. 78, 88, 90. The proceeding of Duketius is illustrated 
by the description of Dardanus in the Iliad, xx. 216. 
Krioce 8€ Aapdavinv, rei otra “Tos ipy 
"Ev medio merodoro, mods pepérrwv avOparav, 
"AAN’ EF tmepetas @xovv rodvmddxov “Ins. 
Compare Plato, De Legg. iii. p. 681, 682. 
? Diodor. xi. 76. 
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learn that the Agrigentines, while marching to re- 
lieve the place, thought it necessary to invoke aid 
from the Syracusans, who sent to them a force 
under Bolkon. Over this united force Duketius 
gained a victory—in consequence of the treason or 
cowardice of Bolkon, as the Syracusans believed— 
insomuch that they condemned him to death. In 
the succeeding year, however, the good fortune of 
the Sikel prince changed. The united army of 
these two powerful cities raised the blockade of 
Motyum, completely defeated him in the field, and 
dispersed all his forces. Finding himself deserted 
by his comrades and even on the point of being be- 
trayec, he took the desperate resolution of casting 
himself upon the mercy of the Syracusans. He 
rode off by night to the gates of Syracuse, entered 
the city unknown, and sat down as a suppliant on 
the altar in the agora, surrendering himself together 
with all his territory. A spectacle thus unexpected 
brought together a crowd of Syracuse citizens, ex- 
citing in them the strongest emotions: and when 
the magistrates convened the assembly for the pur- 
pose of deciding his fate, the voice of mercy was 
found paramount, in spite of the contrary recom- 
mendations of some of the political leaders. The 
most respected among the elder citizens—earnestly 
recommending mild treatment towards a foe thus 
fallen and suppliant, coupled with scrupulous re- 
gard not to bring upon the city the avenging hand 
of Nemesis—found their appeal to the generous 
sentiment of the people welcomed by one unanimous 
cry of ‘‘ Save the suppliant'.”” Duketius, withdrawn 


' Diodor. xi. 91, 92. ‘O 8€ 8nuos Gowep rome pia Gory calew dravres 
éBowy rov ixerny. 
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from the altar, was sent off to Corinth under his 
engagement to live there quietly for the future ; 
the Syracusans providing for his comfortable main- 
tenance. 

Amidst the cruelty habitual in ancient warfare, 
this remarkable incident excites mingled surprise 
and admiration. Doubtless the lenient impulse of 
the people mainly arose from their seeing Duketius 
actually before them in suppliant posture at their 
altar, instead of being called upon to determine his 
fate in his absence—just as the Athenian people 
were in like manner moved by the actual sight of 
the captive Dorieus, and induced to spare his life, 
on an occasion which will be hereafter recounted’. 
If in some instances the assembled people, obeying 
the usual vehemence of multitudinous sentiment, 
carried severities to excess,—so, in other cases, as 
well as in this, the appeal to their humane impulses 
will be found to have triumphed over prudential 
regard for future security. Such was the truit 
which the Syracusans reaped for sparing Duketius, 
who, after residing a year or two at Corinth, vio- 
lated his parole. Pretending to have received an 
order from the oracle, he assembled a number of 
colonists, whom he conducted into Sicily to found 
a city at Kalé Akté on the northern coast belong- 
ing to the Sikels. We cannot doubt that when 
the Syracusans found in what manner their lenity 
was requited, the speakers who had recommended 
severe treatment would take great credit on the 
score of superior foresight’. 


1 Xenophon, Hellen. i. 5, 19; Pausanias, vi. 7, 2. 

3 Mr. Mitford recounts as follows the return of Duketius to Sicily— 
“‘ The Syracusan chiefs brought back Ducetius from Corinth, apparently 
to make him instrumental to their own views for advancing the power 
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But the return of this energetic enemy was not 
the only mischief which the Syracusans suffered. 
Their resolution to spare Duketius had been adopted 
without the concurrence of the Agrigentines, who 
had helped to conquer him; and the latter, when they 
saw him again in the island and again formidable, 
were so indignant that they declared war against 
Syracuse. A standing jealousy prevailed between 
these two great cities, the first and second powers 
in Sicily. War actually broke out between them, 
wherein other Greek cities took part. After lasting 
some time, with various acts of hostility, and espe- 
cially a serious defeat of the Agrigentines at the 
river Himera, these latter solicited and obtained 

ace'. The discord between the two cities how- 
pe 
ever had left leisure to Duketius to found the city 
of Kalé Akté, and to make some progress in re- 
establishing his ascendency over the Sikels, in which 
operation he was overtaken by death. He probably 
of their commonwealth. They permitted, or rather encouraged, him to 
establish a colony of mixed people, Greeks and Sicels, at Calé Acté, on 
the northern coast of the island ” (ch. xviii. sect. i. vol. iv. p. 13). 

The statement that “the Syracusans brought back Duketius, or en- 
couraged him to come back or to found the colony of Kalé Akté,”’ is a 
complete departure from Diodorus on the part of Mr. Mitford; who 
transforms a breach of parole on the part of the Sikel prince into an 
ambitious manceuvre on the part of the Syracusan democracy. The 
words of Diodorus, the only authority in the case, are as follows (xii. 8.) : 
— Otros de (Duketius) cAiyor ypdvoy peivas ev Ty KopivOe, ras dpodo- 
yias Xue, Kai mpooromnoapevos xpnopov ind tév Oeay €avr@ 8eddc0as, 
krigat thy Kadny ’Axrny ev SexeXig, xarémAevoer eis Thy vNTOV pera TrOA- 
Ady olxnrépwv’ cuverreAaBovro 8 Kai Trav YiKcedav rwes, év ols fv Kal 
’Apxeavidns, 5 tev ‘EpBiraiwy duvacrevwv. Odros pév ovv mepi rov ol- 
Kiopov THs Kadns ’Axrys éyivero’ "Axpayavrivo: 8€, dua péev pOovovres 
Trois Zupaxovcias, dua 8 éyxadovvres avtois Ort Aovxerioy dyra Kxowwdy 


mohéuiov Steg woayv dvev trys Axpayavrivay yvopuns, médepov €fn- 
veyxay Tois Zuvpaxovaloss. 


' Diodor. xii. 8. 


B.c. 446. 


Duketius. 


B.c. 440. 


B.C. 439. 
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left no successor to carry on his plans, so that the 
Syracusans, pressing their attacks vigorously, re- 
duced many of the Sikel townships in the island— 
regaining his former conquest Morgantiné, and 
subduing even the strong position and town called 
Trinakia’, after a brave and desperate resistance on 
the part of the inhabitants. 

By this large accession both of subjects and of 
tribute, combined with her recent victory over 
Agrigentum, Syracuse was elevated to the height of 
power, and began to indulge schemes for extending 
her ascendency throughout the island: with which 
view her horsemen were doubled in number, and 
one hundred new triremes were constructed®. 
Whether any, or what, steps were taken to realise 
her designs, our historian does not tell us. But the 
position of Sicily remains the same at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war: Syracuse, the first city 
as to power—indulging in ambitious dreams, if not 
in ambitious aggressions; Agrigentum, a jealous 
second, and almost a rival; the remaining Grecian 
states maintaining their independence, yet not with- 
out mistrust and apprehension. 


1 Diodor. xii. 29. For the reconquest of Morgantiné, see Thucyd. 
iv. 65. 

Respecting this town of Trinakia, known only from the passage of 
Diodorus here, Paulmier (as cited in Wesseling’s note), as well as 
Mannert (Geographie der Griechen und Romer, b. x. ch. xv. p. 446), 
intimate some scepticism ; which I share so far as to believe that Dio- 
dorus has greatly overrated its magnitude and importance. 

Nor can it be true, as Diodorus affirms, that Trinakia was the only 
Sikel township remaining unsubdued by the Syracusans, and that, after 
conquering that place, they had subdued them all. We know that there 
were no inconsiderable number of independent Sikels, at the time of 
the Athenian invasion of Sicily (Thucyd. vi. 88; vii. 2). 

2 Diodor. xii. 30. 
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Though the particular phenomena of this period, 
however, have not come to our knowledge, we see 
enough to prove that it was one of great prosperity 
for Sicily. The wealth, commerce, and public mo- 
numents of Agrigentum, especially, appear to have 
even surpassed those of the Syracusans. Her trade 
with Carthage and the African coast was both ex- 
tensive and profitable ; for at this time neither the 
vine nor the olive were much cultivated in Libya, 
and the Carthaginians derived their wine and oil 
from the southern territory of Sicily’, particularly 
that of Agrigentum. The temples of the city, 
among which that of Olympic Zeus stood foremost, 
were on the grandest scale of magnificence, surpass- 
ing everything of the kind in Sicily. The popula- 
tion of the city, free as well as slave, was very great : 
the number of rich men, keeping chariots, and 
competing for the prize at the Olympic games, was 
renowned—not less than the accumulation of works 
of art, statues and pictures’, with manifold insignia 
of ornament and luxury. All this is particularly 
brought to our notice, because of the frightful cata- 
strophe which desolated Agrigentum in 406 B.c. 
from the hands of the Carthaginians. It was in the 
interval which we are now describing, that this 
prosperity was accumulated ; doubtless not in Agri- 
gentum alone, but more or less throughout all the 
Grecian cities of the island. 

Nor was it only in material prosperity that they 
were distinguished. At this time, the intellectual 
movement in some of the Italian and Sicilian towns 
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1 Diodor, xiii. 81. 2 Diodor. xiii. 82, 83, 90. 
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Sicily—Naxos, Katana, and Leontini —were at this 
time united with Athens by any special treaty, is very” 
doubtful. But if we examine the state of politics 
prior to the breaking out of the war, it will be found 
that the connection of the Sicilian cities on both 
sides with Central Greece was rather one of sym- 
pathy and tendency, than of pronounced obligation 
and action. The Dorian Sicilians, though doubtless 
sharing the antipathy of the Peloponnesian Dorians 
to Athens, had never been called upon for any co- 
operation with Sparta; nor had the Ionic Sicilians 
yet learned to look to Athens for protection against 
their powerful neighbour Syracuse. 

It was the memorable quarrel between Corinth 
and Korkyra, and the intervention of Athens in 
that quarrel (B c. 433-432), which brought the Si- 
cilian parties one step nearer to cooperation in the 
Peloponnesian quarrel, in two different ways ; first, 
by exciting the most violent anti-Athenian war- 
spirit in Corinth, with whom the Sicilian Dorians 


p- 112) relating to the alliance between Athens and Rhegium, conveys 
little certain information. Boeckh refers it to a covenant concluded in 
the archonship of Apseudés at Athens (Olymp. 86, 4. B.c. 433-432, 
the year before the Peloponnesian war), renewing an alliance which 
was even then of old date. But it appears to me that the supposition 
of a renewal is only his own conjecture: and even the name of the 
archon, Apseudés, which he has restored by a plausible conjecture, can 
hardly be considered as certain. 

If we could believe the story in Justin iv. 3, Rhegium must have 
ceased to be Ionic before the Peloponnesian war. He states, that in a 
sedition at Rhegium, one of the parties called in auxiliaries from 
Himera. These Himerean exiles having first destroyed the enemies 
against whom they were invoked, next massacred the friends who had 
invoked them—* ausi facinus nulli tyranno comparandum.” They 
married the Rhegine women, and seized the city for themselves. 

I do not know what to make of this story, which neither appears 
noticed in Thucydidés, nor seems to consist with what he does tell us. 
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held their chief commerce and sympathy—next, by 
providing a basis for the action of Athenian mari- 
time force in Italy and Sicily, which would have 
been impracticable without an established footing 
in Korkyra. But Plutarch (whom most historians 
have followed) is mistaken, and is contradicted by 


Thucydidés, when he ascribes to the Athenians at . 


this time ambitious projects in Sicily of the nature 
of those which they came to conceive seven or eight 
years afterwards. At the outbreak, and for some 
years before-the outbreak, of the war, the policy of 
Athens was purely conservative, and that of her 
enemies aggressive, as I have shown in a former 
chapter. At that moment Sparta and Corinth anti- 
cipated large assistance from the Sicilian Dorians, 
in ships of war, in money, and in provisions ; while 
the value of Korkyra as an ally of Athens con- 
sisted in affording facilities for obstructing such 
reinforcements, far more than from any anticipated 
conquests’. 

In the spring of 431 B.c., the Spartans, then or- 
ganising their first invasion of Attica and full of 
hope that Athens would be crushed in one or two 
campaigns, contemplated the building of a vast fleet 
of 500 ships of war among the confederacy. A 
considerable portion of this charge was imposed 
upon the Italian and Sicilian Dorians, and a con- 
tribution in money besides; with instructions to 
refrain from any immediate declaration against 
Athens until their fleet should be ready*. Of such 


1 Thucyd. i. 36. 
2 Thucyd. ii. 7. Kal Aaxedatpoviows pev, pds rais avtov vrapxoveas, 
d& "IraXias nal YineAdlas rois rdxelywy Eopuevos, vais érerdyOnoap 
VOL. VII. N 
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expected succour, indeed, little was ever realised in 
any way; in ships, nothing at all. But the expec- 
tations and orders of Sparta, show that here as 
elsewhere, she was then on the offensive, and Athens 
only on the defensive. Probably the Corinthians had 
encouraged the expectation of ample reinforcements 
from Syracuse and the neighbouring towns,—a 
hope which must have contributed largely to the 
confidence with which they began the struggle. 
What were the causes which prevented it from be- 


moet Oat Kara péeyeos ray mddewy, ws és roy mavra GpiOpey weveaxocioy 
yeoy exdpuevoy, &c. 

Respecting the construction of this perplexing passage, read the notes 
of Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Géller: compare Poyipo, ad Thucyd. vol. i. 
ch. xv. p. 181. : 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and Goller in rejecting the construction of 
atrov with €€ *"IraXlas xai Suxedias, in the sense of ‘those ships which 
were in Peloponnesus from Italy and Sicily.” This would be untrue 
in point of fact, as they obscrve: there were no Sicilian ships of war 
in Peloponnesus. ; 

Nevertheless I think (differing from them) that avrov is not a pro- 
noun referring to é£ "IraXias xai Zexedlas, but is used in contrast with 
those words, and really means “in or about Peloponnesus.” It was 
contemplated that new ships should be built in Sicily and Italy of 
sufficient number to make the total flect of the Lacedemonian confe- 
deracy (including the triremes already in Peloponnesus) equal to 500 
sail. But it was never contemplated that the triremes in Italy and 
Sicily alone should amount to 500 sail, as Dr. Arnold (in my judgment, 
erroneously) imagines. Five hundred sail for the entire confederacy 
would be a prodigious total : 500 sail for Sicily and Italy alone, would be 
ineredible. 

To construe the sentence as it stands now (putting aside the con- 
jecture of vyjes instead of vais, or érerdxOn instead of érerdxOyoay, 
which would make it run smoothly), we must admit the supposition 
of a break or double construction, such as sometimes occurs in Thucy- 
didés. The sentence begins with one form of construction and con- 
cludes with another. We must suppose (with Goller) that ai médets is 
understood as the nominative case to émerdyOnoav. The dative cases 
(Aaxedatpoviocs—édopevors) are to be considered, I apprehend, as go- 
verned by vies emeraxénoay: that is, these dative cases belong to the 
first form of construction, which Thucydidés has not carried out. The 
sentence is begun as if yjes érerayOnoay were intended to follow. 


—.. 
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ing realised, we are not distinctly told ; and we find 
Hermokratés the Syracusan reproaching his coun- 
trymen fifteen years afterwards (immediately before 
the great Athenian expedition against Syracuse) 
with their antecedent apathy'. But it is easy to see, 
that as the Sicilian Greeks had no direct interest in 
the contest—neither wrongs to avenge, nor dan- 
gers to apprehend, from Athens—nor any habit of 
obeying requisitions from Sparta; so they might 
naturally content themselves with expressions of 
sympathy and promises of aid in case of need, with- 
out taxing themselves to the enormous extent which 
it pleased Sparta to impose, for purposes both ag- 
gressive and purely Peloponnesian. Perhaps the 
leading men in Syracuse, from attachment to Co- 
rinth, may have sought to act upon the order. But 
no similar motive would be found operative either 
at Agrigentum or at Gela or Selinus. 

Though the order was not executed, however, 
there can be little doubt that it was publicly an- 
nounced and threatened, thus becoming known to 
the [onic cities in Sicily as well as to Athens; and 
that it Weighed materially in determining the latter 
afterwards to assist those cities, when they sent to 
invoke her aid. Instead of despatching their forces 
to Peloponnesus, where they had nothing to gain, 
the Sicilian Dorians preferred attacking the Ionic 
cities in their own island, whose territory they might 
have reasonable hopes of conquering and appro- 
priating—Naxos, Katana, and Leontini. These 
cities doubtless sympathised with Athens in her 
struggle against Sparta; yet, far from being strong 


1 Thucyd. vi. 34: compare iii. 86. ; 
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enough to assist her or to threaten their Dorian 
neighbours, they were unable to defend themselves 
without Athenian aid. They were assisted by the 
Dorian city of Kamarina, which was afraid of her 
powerful border city Syracuse—and by Rhegium in 
Italy ; while Lokri in Italy, the bitter enemy of 
Rhegium, sided with Syracuse against them. In 
the fifth summer of the war, finding themselves 
blockaded by sea and confined to their walls, they 
sent to Athens, both to entreat succour, as allies' 
and Jonians—and to represent that if Syracuse suc- 
ceeded in crushing them, she and the other Dorians 
in Sicily would forthwith send over the positive aid 
which the Peloponnesians had so long been in- 
voking. The eminent rhetor Gorgias of Leontini, 
whose peculiar style of speaking is said to have 
been new to the Athenian assembly, and to have 
produced a powerful effect, was at the head of this 
embassy. It is certain that this rhetor procured 
for himself numerous pupils and large gains not 
merely in Athens but in many other towns of Cen- 
tral Greece*, though it is exaggeration to ascribe to 
his pleading the success of the present application. 

Now the Athenians had a real interest as well in 
protecting these Ionic Sicilians from being con- 
quered by the Dorians in the island, as in obstruct- 

’ Thucyd. vi. 86. 

3 Thucyd. iii. 86; Diodor. xii. 53; Plato, Hipp. Maj. p. 282. B. It 
is remarkable that Thucydidés, though he is said (with much probability) 
td have been among the pupils of Gorgias, makes no mention of that 
rhetor personally as among the envoys. Diodorus probably copied from 
Ephorus the pupil of Isokratés. Among the writers of the Isokratean 
school, the persons of distinguished rhetors, and their supposed political 
efficiency, counted for much more than in the estimation of Thucydidés. 


Pausanias (vi. 17, 3.) speaks of Tisias also as having been among the 
envoys in this celebrated legation. 
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ing the transport of Sicilian corn to Peloponnesus : 
and they sent twenty triremes under Lachés and 


ing these objects, to ascertain the possibility of 
going beyond the defensive, and making conquests. 
Taking station at Rhegium, Lachés did something 
towards rescuing the Ionic cities in part from their 
maritime blockade, and even undertook an abortive 
expedition against the Lipari isles, which were in 
alliance with Syracuse’. Throughout the ensuing 
year, he pressed the war in the neighbourhood of 
Rhegium and Messéné, his colleague Charceadés 
being slain. Attacking Myle in the Messenian ter- 
ritory, he was fortunate enough to gain so decisive 
an advantage over the troops of Messéné, that that 
city itself capitulated to him, gave hostages, and 
enrolled itself as ally of Athens and the Ionic cities*. 
He also contracted an alliance with the non-Helle- 
nic city of Egesta,in the north-west portion of Sicily, 
and he invaded the territory of Lokri, capturing one 
of the country forts on the river Halex®: after 
which, in a second debarkation, he defeated a Lo- 
krian detachment under Proxenus. But he was un- 
successful in an expedition into the interior of Si- 
cily against Inéssus. This was a native Sikel town- 
ship, held in coercion by a Syracusan garrison in 
the acropolis ; which the Athenians vainly attempt- 
ed to storm, being repulsed with loss‘. Lachés 
concluded his operations in the autumn by an in- 
effective incursion on the territory of Himera and 
on the Lipari isles. On returning to Rhegium at 
the beginning of the ensuing year (B.c. 425), he 


* Thucyd. iii. 88; Diodor. xii. 54. 2 Thucyd. iii. 90; vi. 6. 
> Thucyd. iii. 99. * Thucyd. iii. 103. 
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found Pythodérus already arrived from Athens to 
supersede him’. 

That officer had come as the forerunner of a more 
considerable expedition, intended to arrive in the 
spring under Eurymedon and Sophoklés, who were 
to command in conjunction with himself. The 
Ionic cities in Sicily, finding the squadron under 
Lachés insufficient to render them a match for their 
enemies at sea, had been emboldened to send a se- 
cond embassy to Athens, with request for farther 
reinforcements—at the same time making increased 
efforts to enlarge their own naval force. It hap- 
pened that at this moment the Athenians had no 
special employment elsewhere for their fleet, which 
they desired to keep in constant practice. They 
accordingly resolved to send to Sicily forty addi- 
tional triremes, in full hopes of bringing the contest 
to a speedy close?, 

Early in the ensuing spring, Eurymedon and So- 
phoklés started from Athens for Sicily in command 
of this squadron, with instructions to afford relief 
at Korkyra in their way, and with Demosthenés on 
board to act on the coast of Peloponnesus. It was 
this fleet which, in conjunction with the land- 
forces under the command of Kleon, making a 
descent almost by accident on the Laconian coast 
at Pylus, achieved for Athens the most signal suc- 
cess of the whole war—the capture of the Lacede- 
monian hoplites in Sphakteria’. But the fleet was 
so long occupied, first in the blockade of that 
island, next in operations at Korkyra, that it did not 
reach Sicily until about the month of September‘. 


? Thucyd. iii. 115. * Thucyd. iii. 115. 
* See the preceding vol. vi. ch. 52, * Thucyd. iv. 48. 
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Such delay, eminently advantageous for Athens 
generally, was fatal to her hopes of success in Si- 
cily during the whole summer. For Pythoddrus, 
acting only with the fleet previously commanded by 
Lachés at Rhegium, was not merely defeated in a 
descent upon Lokri, but experienced a more irre- 
parable loss by the revolt of Messéné ; which had 
surrendered to Lachés a few months before, and 
which, together with Rhegium, had given to the 
Athenians the command of the strait. Apprised of 
the coming Athenian fleet, the Syracusans were 
anxious to deprive them of this important base of 
operations against the island ; and a fleet of twenty 
sail,—half Syracusan, half Lokrian—was enabled 
by the concurrence of a party in Messéné to seize 
the town. It would appear that the Athenian fleet 
was then at Rhegium, but that town was at the 
same time threatened by the entrance of the entire 
land-force of Lokri, together with a body of Rhegine 
exiles: these latter were even not without hopes of 
obtaining admission by means of a favourable party 
in the town. Though such hopes were disappointed, 
yet the diversion prevented all succour from Rhe- 
gium to Messéné. The latter town now served as 
a harbour for the fleet hostile to Athens', which 
was speedily reinforced to more than thirty sail, 
and began maritime operations forthwith, in hopes 
of crushing the Athenians and capturing Rhegium, 
before Eurymedon should arrive. But the Athe- 
nians, though they had only sixteen triremes to- 
gether with eight others from Rhegium, gained a 
decided victory—in an action brought on accident- 


1 Thucyd. iii. 115; iv. 1. 
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ally for the possession of a merchantman sailing 
through the strait. They put the enemy’s ships to 
flight, and drove them to seek refuge, some under 
protection of the Syracusan land-force at Cape Pe- 
Jérus near Messéné, others under the Lokrian force 
near Rhegium—each as they best could, with the 
loss of one trireme’* This defeat so broke up the 
scheme of Lokrian operations against the latter 
place, that their land-force retired from the Rhegine 
territory, while the whole defeated squadron was 
reunited on the opposite coast under Cape Peldrus. 
Here the ships were moored close on shore under the 
protection of the land-force, when the Athenians 
and Rhegines came up to attack them ; but with- 
out success, and even with the loss of one trireme 
which the men on shore contrived to seize and de- 
tain by a grappling iron; her crew escaping by 
swimming to the vessels of their comrades. Having 
repulsed the enemy, the Syracusans got aboard, and 
rowed close along-shore, partly aided by tow- 
ropes, to the harbour of Messéné, in which transit 
they were again attacked, but the Athenians were 
a second time beaten off with the loss of another 
ship. Their superior seamanship was of no avail in 
this along-shore fighting’. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 24. xai vixnOévres td raev ’AGnvaiey ba rayous dré- 
mdevoay, ds Exarrot érvxov, és ra olxeia orparéweda, Té re ev Ty Meconry 
nal ev rp ‘Prryiy, piay vai drodécarres, &c. 

I concur in Dr. Arnold’s explanation of this passage, yet conceiving 
that the words ws éxacrot éruxov designate the flight as disorderly, in- 
somuch that all the Loknan ships did not get back to the Lokrian sta- 
tion, nor all the Syracusan ships to the Syracusan station: but each 
separate ship fled to either one or the other, as it best could. 


3 Thucyd. iv. 25. drootpwodvrwy éxeivoy xal mpoepSaddvrov. 
I do not distinctly understand the nautical movement which is ex- 
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The Athenian fleet was now suddenly withdrawn 
in order to prevent an intended movement in Ka- 
marina, where a philo-Syracusan party under Ar- 
chias threatened revolt : and the Messenian forces, 
thus left free, invaded the territory of their neigh- 
bour the Chalkidic city of Naxos, sending their 
fleet round to the mouth of the Akesinés near that 
city. They were ravaging the lands, and were pre- 
paring to storm the town, when a considerable body 
of the indigenous Sikels was seen descending the 
neighbouring hills to succour the Naxians: upon 
which, the latter, elate with the sight and mistaking 
the new-comers for their Grecian brethren from 
Leontini, rushed out of the gates and made a vi- 
gorous sally at a moment when their enemies were 
unprepared. The Messenians were completely de- 
feated, with the loss of no less than 1000 men, and 
with a still greater loss sustained in their retreat 
home from the pursuit of the Sikels. Their fleet 
went back also to Messéné, from whence such of 
the ships as were not Messenian returned home. 
So much was the city weakened by its recent de- 
feat, that a Lokrian garrison was sent for its pro- 
tection under Demomelés, while the Leontines and 
Naxians, together with the Athenian squadron on 
returning from Kamarina, attacked it by land and 
sea in this moment of distress. A well-timed sally 
of the Messenians and Lokrians, however, dispersed 


pressed by droctpwodvroy, in spite of the notes of the commentators. 
And I cannot but doubt the correctness of Dr. Arnold’s explanation, 
when he says, “The Syracusans, on a sudden, threw off their towing- 
ropes, 1nade their way to the open sea by a lateral movement, and thus 
became the assailants,” &c. The open sea was what the Athenians re- 
quired, in order to obtain the benefit of their superior seamanship. 
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the Leontine land-force, but the Athenian force, 
landing from their ships, attacked the assailants 
while in the disorder of pursuit, and drove them 
back within the walls. The scheme against Mes- 
séné, however, had now become impracticable, 
so that the Athenians crossed the strait to Rhe- 
gium'. 

Thus indecisive was the result of operations in 
Sicily, during the first half of the seventh year of 
the Peloponnesian war: nor does it appear that the 
Athenians undertook anything considerable during 
the autumnal half, though the full fleet under Eury- 
medon had then joined Pythodérus*. Yet while 
the presence of so large an Athenian fleet at Rhe- 
gium would produce considerable effect upon the 
Syracusan mind,—the triumphant promise of Athe- 
nian affairs, and the astonishing humiliation of 
Sparta, during the months immediately following 
the capture of Sphakteria, probably struck much 
deeper. In the spring of the eighth year of the 
war, Athens was not only in possession of the 
Spartan prisoners, but also of Pylus and Kythéra, 
so that a rising among the Helots appeared noway 
improbable. She was in the full swing of hope, 
while her discouraged enemies were all thrown on 
the defensive. Hence the Sicilian Dorians, intimi- 
dated by a state of affairs so different from that in 
which they had begun the war three years before, 
were now eager to bring about a pacification in 
their island’, The Dorian city of Kamarina, which 


1 Thucyd. iv. 25. ? Thucyd. iv. 48. 
* Compare a similar remark made by the Syracusan Hermokratés, 
nine years afterwards, when the great Athenian expedition against Sy- 
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had hitherto acted along with the Ionic or Chalkidic 
cities, was the first to make a separate accommo- 
dation with its neighbouring city of Gela ; at which 
latter place deputies were invited to attend from all 
the cities in the island, with a view to the conclu- 
sion of peace’. 

This congress met in the spring of 424 B.c., 


when Syracuse, the most powerful city in Sicily, . 


took the lead in urging the common interest which 


all had in the conclusion of peace. The Syracusan 5 


Hermokratés, chief adviser of this policy in his 
native city, now appeared to vindicate and enforce 
it in the congress. He was a well-born, brave, and 
able man, clear-sighted in regard to the foreign 
interests of his country ; but at the same time, of 
pronounced oligarchical sentiments, mistrusted by 
the people, seemingly with good reason, in regard 
to their internal constitution. The speech which 
Thucydidés places in his mouth, on the present occa- 
sion, sets forth emphatically the necessity of keeping 
Sicily at all cost free from foreign intervention, and 
of settling at home all differences which might arise 
between the various Sicilian cities. Hermokratés 
impresses upon his hearers that the aggressive 
schemes of Athens, now the greatest power in 
Greece, were directed against all Sicily, and threat- 
ened all cities alike, Ionians not less than Dorians. 
If they enfeebled one another by internal quarrels, 
and then invited the Athenians as arbitrators, the 
result would be ruin and slavery to all. The Athe- 
nians were but too ready to encroach everywhere, 


racuse was on its way—respecting the increased disposition to union 
among the Sicilian cities, produced by common fear of Athens (Thu- 
cyd. vi. 33). 1 Thucyd. iv. 58. 
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even without invitation: they had now come, with 
a zeal outrunning all obligation, under pretence of 
aiding the Chalkidic cities who had never aided 
them,—but in the real hope of achieving conquest 
for themselves. The Chalkidic cities must not rely 
upon their Ionic kindred for security against evil 
designs on the part of Athens: as Sicilians, they 
had a paramount interest in upholding the inde- 
pendence of the island. If possible, they ought to 
maintain undisturbed peace; but if that were im- 
possible, it was essential at least to confine the war 
to Sicily, apart from any foreign intruders. Com- 
plaints should be exchanged, and injuries re- 
dressed, by all, in a spirit of mutual forbearance ; 
of which Syracuse—the first city in the island and 
best able to sustain the brunt of war,—was pre- 
pared to set the example; without that foolish 
over-valuation of favourable chances so ruinous 
even to first-rate powers, and with full sense of the 
uncertainty of the future. Let them all feel that 
they were neighbours, inhabitants of the same 
island, and called by the common name of Sike- 
liots ; and let them all with one accord repel the 
intrusion of aliens in their affairs, whether as open 
assailants or as treacherous mediators‘. 

1 See the speech of Hermokratés, Thucyd. iv. 59-64. One expres- 
sion in this speech indicates that it was composed by Thucydidés many 
years after its proper date, subsequently to the great expedition of the 
Athenians against Syracuse in 415 s.c.; though I doubt not that Thu- 
cydidés collected the memoranda for it at the time. 

Hermokratés says, “‘ The Athenians are now near us with a few ships, 
lying in wait for our blunders ”’—ol 3vvayuy exovres peylorny ray ‘EX- 
Ajvoy ras re duaprias nuay rnpovow, oAlyats vuval wapdvres, &e. 
Ft the fleet under the command of Eurymedon and his colleagues 
at Rhegium included all or most of the ships which had acted at 
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This harangue from Hermokratés, and the earnest 
dispositions of Syracuse for peace, found general 
sympathy among the Sicilian cities, Ionic as well 
as Doric. All of them doubtless suffered by the 
war, and the Ionic cities, who had solicited the in- 
tervention of the Athenians as protectors against 
Syracuse, conceived from the evident uneasiness of 
the latter a fair assurance of her pacific demeanour 
for the future. Accordingly the peace was accepted 
by all the belligerent parties, each retaining what 
they possessed, except that the Syracusans agreed 
to cede Morgantiné to Kamarina, on receipt of a 
fixed sum of money’. The Ionic cities stipulated 
that Athens should be included in the pacification ; a 
condition agreed to by all, except the Epizephyrian 
Lokrians*. They then acquainted Eurymedon and 
his colleagues with the terms; inviting them to 


Sphakteria and Korkyra, together with those which had been previously 
at the strait of Messina under Pythodérus. It could not have been less 
than fifty sail, and may possibly have been sixty sail. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that any Greek, speaking in the early spring of 424 B.c., should 
have alluded to this as a small fleet: assuredly Hermokratés would not 
thus allude to it, since it was for the interest of his argument to exag- 
gerate rather than extenuate, the formidable manifestations of Athens. 

But Thucydidés composing the speech after the great Athenian ex- 
pedition of 415 5.c., so much more numerous and commanding in every 
respect, might not unnaturally represent the fleet of Eurymedon as “a 
few ships,” when he tacitly compared the two. This is the only way 
that I know, of explaining such an expression. 

The Scholiast observes that some of the copies in his time omitted 
the words oA/yats vavoi: probably they noticed the contradiction which 
I have remarked; and the passage may certainly be construed without 
those words. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 65. We learn from Polybius (Fragm. xu. 22, 23, one 
of the Excerpta recently published by Maii from the Cod. Vatic.) that 
Timeus had in his 2)st book described the Congress of Gela at consi- 
derable length, and had composed an elaborate speech for Hermokratés : 
which speech Polybius condemns, as a piece of empty declamation. 

2 Thucyd. v. 5. 
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accede to the pacification in the name of Athens, 
and then to withdraw their fleet from Sicily. Nor 
had these generals any choice but to close with the 
proposition. Athens thus was placed on terms of 
peace with all the Sicilian cities—with liberty of 
access reciprocally to any single ship of war, but no 
armed force to cross the sea between Sicily and 
Peloponnesus. Eurymedon then sailed with his 
fleet home’. 

On reaching Athens, however, he and his col- 
leagues were received by the people with much dis- 
pleasure. He himself was fined, and his colleagues 
Sophoklés and Pythodérus banished, on the charge 
of having been bribed to quit Sicily, at a time when 
the fleet (so the Athenians believed) was strong 
enough to have made important conquests. Why 
the three colleagues were differently treated, we are 
not informed*. This sentence was harsh and un- 
merited ; for it does not seem that Eurymedon had 
it in his power to prevent the Ionic cities from con- 
cluding peace—while it is certain that without them 
he could have achieved nothing serious. All that 
seems unexplained, in his conduct as recounted by 
Thucydidés, is—that his arrival at Rhegium with 
the entire fleet in September 425 3.c., does not 
seem to have been attended with any increased 
vigour or success in the prosecution of the war. 
But the Athenians (besides an undue depreciation 
of the Sicilian cities which we shall find fatally mis- 
leading them hereafter) were at this moment at the 
maximum of extravagant hopes, counting upon new 
triumphs everywhere, impatient of disappointment, 
and careless of proportion between the means en- 

1 Thueyd. vi. 13-52. 3 Thucyd. iv. 66. 
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trusted to, and the objects expected from, their com- 
manders. Such unmeasured confidence was pain- 
fully corrected in the course of a few months, by the 
battle of Delium and the losses in Thrace. But at 
the present moment, it was probably not less astonish- 
ing than grievous to the three generals, who had all 
left Athens prior to the success in Sphakteria. 

The Ionic cities in Sicily were soon made to feel 
that they had been premature in sending-away the 
Athenians. Dispute between Leontini and Syra- 
cuse, the same cause which had occasioned the in- 
vocation of Athens three years before, broke out 
afresh soon after the pacification of Gela. The de- 
mocratical government of Leontini came to the re- 
solution of strengthening their city by the enrol- 
ment of many new citizens ; and a redivision of the 
territorial property of the state was projected in order 
to provide lots of land for these new-comers. But 
the aristocracy of the town, upon whom the neces- 
sity would thus be imposed of parting with a portion 
of their lands, forestalled the project, seemingly 
before it was even formally decided, by entering 
into a treasonable correspondence with Syracuse, 
bringing in a Syracusan army, and expelling the 
Demos'. While these exiles found shelter as they 

1 Thucyd. v. 4. Acovrivos yap, amehOdvrav 'AOnvaimwy éx TixeAias pera 
viv <vpBaow, rorlras re émeypdwarro modXovs, cal 6 Syyos thy yHy 
érevéer avaddcacGa. Oi dé duvaroi alcOdpevor Zupaxocious re émdyovras 
cat éxBddXover rov Sjpov. Kal of pev érravnOnoay os éxacrot, &c. 

Upon this Dr. Arnold observes—“ The principle on which this ava- 
Sacpos yns was redemanded, was this; that every citizen was entitled 
to his portion, «Anpos, of the land of the state, and that the admission 
of new citizens rendered a re-division of the property of the state a 
matter at once of necessity and of justice. It is not probable that in 
any case the actual xAjpos (properties) of the old citizens were required 


to be shared with the new members of the state; but only, as at Rome, 
the Ager Publicus, or land still remaining to the state itself, and not 
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could in other cities, the rich Leontines deserted 
and dismantled their own city, transferred their re- 
sidence to Syracuse, and were enrolled as Syracu- 
san citizens. To them the operation was exceed- 
ingly profitable, since they became masters of the 
properties of the exiled Demos in addition to their 
own. Presently, however, some of them, dissatis- 
fied with their residence in Syracuse, returned to the 


apportioned out to individuals. This land, however, being beneficially 
enjoyed by numbers of the old citizens, either as common pasture, or 
as being farmed by different individuals on very advantageous terms, a 
division of it among the newly-admitted citizens, although not, strictly 
speaking, a spoliation of private property, was yet a serious shock to a 
great mass of existing interests, and was therefore always regarded as a 
revolutionary measure.” 

I transcribe this note of Dr. Arnold rather from its intrinsic worth 
than from any belief that analogy of agrarian relations existed between 
Rome and Leontini. The Ager Publicus at Rome was the product of 
successive conquests from foreign enemies of the city: there may in- 
deed have been originally a similar Ager Publicus in the peculiar domain 
of Rome itself, anterior to all conquests ; but this must at any rate have 
been very small, and had probably been all absorbed and assigned in 
private property before the agrarian disputes began. 

We cannot suppose that the Leontines had any Ager Publicus ac- 
quired by conquest, nor are we entitled to presume that they had any 
at all, capable of being divided. Most probably the lots for the new 
citizens were to be provided out of private property. But unfortunately 
we are not told how, nor on what principles and conditions. Of what 
class of men were the new immigrants? Were they individuals alto- 
gether poor, having nothing but their hands to work with—or did they 
bring with them any amount of funds, to begin their settlement on the 
fertile and tempting plain of Leontini? (compare Thucyd. i. 27, and 
Plato de Legib. v. p. 744 A.) If the latter, we have no reason to 
imagine that they would be allowed to acquire their new lots gratui- 
tously. Existing proprietors would be forced to sell at a fixed price, 
but not to yield their properties without compensation. I have already 
noticed, that to a small self-working proprietor, who had no slaves, it 
was almost essential that his land should be near the city ; and provided 
this were ensured, it might be a good bargain for a new resident having 
some money, but no land elsewhere, to come in and buy. 

We have no means of answering these questions: but the few words 
of Thucydidés do not present this measure as revolutionary, or as in- 
tended against the rich, or for the benefit of the poor. It was proposed 
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abandoned city, and fitted up a portion of it called 
Phokeis, together with a neighbouring strong post 
called Brikinnies. Here, after being joined by a 
considerable number of the exiled Demos, they 
contrived to hold out for sume time against the 
efforts of the Syracusans to expel them from their 
fortifications. 

The new enrolment of citizens, projected bv the 
Leontine democracy, seems to date during the 
year succeeding the pacification of Gela, and was 
probably intended to place the city in a more de- 
fensible position in case of renewed attacks from 
Syracuse—thus compensating for the departure of 


on public grounds, to strengthen the city by the acquisition of new 
citizens. This might be wise policy, in the close neighbourhood of a 
doubtful and superior city, like Syracuse; though we cannot judge of 
the policy of the measure, without knowing more. But most assuredly 
Mr. Mitford’s representation can be noway justified from Thucydidés— 
‘‘Time and circumstances had greatly altered the state of property in 
all the Sicilian commonwealths, since that incomplete and iniquitous 
partition of lands, which had been made, on the general establishment 
of democratical government, after the expulsion of the family of Gelon. 
In other cities the poor rested under their lot; but in Leontini, they 
were warm in project for a fresh and equal partition; and to strengthen 
themselves against the party of the wealthy, they carried, in the gencral 
assembly, a decree for associating a number of new citizens”’ (Mitford, 
H. G., ch. xviii. sect. ii. vol. iv. p. 23). 

I have already remarked, in a previous note, that Mr. Mitford has 
misrepresented the re-division of lands which took place after the ex- 
pulsion of the Gelonian dynasty. That re-division had not been upon 
the principle of equal lots: it is not therefore correct to assert, as Mr. 
Mitford does, that the present movement at Leontini arose from the 
innovation made by time and circumstances in that equal division: as 
little is it correct to say that the poor at Leontini now desired “a fresh 
and equal partition.” Thucydidés says not one word about equal par- 
tition. He puts forward the enrolment of new citizens as the substan- 
tive and primary resolution, actually taken by the Leontines—the re- 
division of the lands as a measure consequent and subsidiary to this, 
and as yet existing only in project (érevée:). Mr. Mitford states the 
fresh and equal division to have been the real object of desire, and the 
enrolmeht of new citizens to have been proposed with a view to attain 
it. His representation is greatly at variance with that of Thucydidés. 
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year. acd cven Cunce that troce, she had been 
catied town for strvcucus efforts in Thrace to 
check the recetess W Brasidas. After the expira- 
toa of that trune. she sent Phzax and two col- 
leagues to Sict'y 3.c. 422) with the modest 
force of two trremes. He was directed to try 
ard creanise an anti-Svracusan party in the 
island. for the purpose of re-establishing the Leon- 
tine Demos. In passing along the coast of Italy, 
he concluded amicable relations with some of the 
Grecian cities. especially with Lokn, which had 
hitherto stood alcof from Athens; and his first ad- 
dresses in Sicily appeared to promise success. His 
representations of danger from Syracusan ambition 
were well received both at Kamarina and Agrigen- 
tum. For on the one hand, that universal terror of 
Athens, which had dictated the pacification of Gela, 
had now disappeared ; while on the other hand the 
proceeding of Syracuse in regard to Leontini was 
well calculated to excite alarm. We see by that 
procecding that sympathy between democracies in 
different towns was not universal: the Syracusan 


. : Justin fiv. 4) surrounds the Sicilian envoys at Athens with all the 
ineiynia of inisery and humiliation, while addressing the Athenian as- 
armbly ** MordidA veste, capillo barbéque promissis, et omni squaloris 
abi al misericordiam commovendam conquisito, concionem deformes 
adeunt,’ 
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democracy had joined with the Leontine aristocracy 
to expel the Demos, just as the despot Gelon had 
combined with the aristocracy of Megara and 
Eubeea, sixty years before, and had sold the Demos 
of those towns into slavery. The birthplace of the 
famous rhetor Gorgias was struck out of the list of 
inhabited cities ; its temples were deserted ; and its 
territory had become a part of Syracuse. All 
these were circumstances so powerfully affecting 
Grecian imagination, that the Kamarineans, neigh- 
bours of Syracuse on the other side, might well 
fear lest the like unjust conquest, expulsion, and 
absorption, should soon overtake them. Agrigen- 
tum, though without any similar fear, was disposed, 
from policy, and jealousy of Syracuse, to second 
the views of Pheax. But when the latter proceeded 
to Gela, in order to procure the adhesion of that 
city in addition to the other two, he found himself 
met by so resolute an opposition, that his whole 
scheme was frustrated, nor did he think it advi- 
sable even to open his case at Selinys or Himera, 
In returning, he crossed the interior of the island 
through the territory of the Sikels to Katana, 
passing in his way by Brikinnies, where the Leon- 
tine Demos were still maintaining a precarious 
existence. Having encouraged them to hold out 
by assurances of aid, he proceeded on his home- 
ward voyage. In the strait of Messina he struck 
upon some vessels conveying a body of expelled 
Lokrians from Messéné to Lokri. The Lokrians 
had got possession of Messéné after the pacifica- 
tion of Gela, by means of an internal sedition ; 
but after holding it some time, they were now 
02 
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driven out by a second revolution. Pheax, being 
under agreement with Lokri, passed by these vessels 
without any act of hostility’. 

The Leontine exiles at Brikinnies, however, re- 
ceived no benefit from his assurances, and appear 
soon afterwards to have been completely expelled. 
Nevertheless Athens was noway disposed, for a 
considerable time, to operations in Sicily. A few 
months after the visit of Phzax to that island, 
came the peace of Nikias: the consequences of that 
peace occupied her whole attention in Peloponne- 
sus, while the ambition of Alkibiadés carried her on 
for three years in intra-Peloponnesian projects and 
co-operation with Argos against Sparta. It was 
only in the year 417 B.c., when these projects had 
proved abortive, that she had leisure to turn her 
attention elsewhere. During that year, Nikias had 
contemplated an expedition against Amphipolis in 
conjunction with Perdikkas, whose desertion frus- 
trated the scheme. The year 416 8.c. was that in 
which Mélos was besieged and taken. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans had cleared and ap- 
propriated all the territory of Leontini, which city 
now existed only in the talk and hopes of its exiles. 
Of these latter a portion seem to have continued at 
Athens pressing their entreaties for aid; which 
began to obtain some attention about the year 417 
B.c., when another incident happened to strengthen 
their chance of success. A quarrel broke out be- 
tween the neighbouring cities of Selinus (Hellenic) 
and Egesta (non-Hellenic) in the western corner 
of Sicily ; partly about a piece of land on the river 

) Thueyd. v. 4, 6. 
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which divided the two territories, partly about some 
alleged wrong in cases of internuptial connection. 
The Selinuntines, not satisfied with their own 
strength, obtained assistance from the Syracusans 
their allies, and thus reduced Egesta to considerable 
straits by land as well as by sea’. Now the Ege- 
stzeans had allied themselves with Lachés ten years 
before, during the first expedition sent by the Athe- 
nians to Sicily ; upon the strength of which alliance 
they sent to Athens, to solicit her intervention for 
their defence, after having in vain applied both to 
Agrigentum and to Carthage. It may seem singular 
that Carthage did not at this time readily embrace 
the pretext for interference—considering that ten 
years afterwards she interfered with such destruc- 
tive effect against Selinus. At this time, however, 
the fear of Athens and her formidable navy ap- 


pears to have been felt even at Carthage*, thus 


protecting the Sicilian Greeks against the most 
dangerous of their neighbours. 

The Egestean envoys reached Athens in the 
spring of 416 5.c., at a time when the Athenians 
had no immediate project to occupy their thoughts, 
except the enterprise against Mélos, which could 
not be either long or doubtful. Though urgent in 
setting forth the necessities of their position, they 
at the same time did not appear like the Leontines, 
as mere helpless suppliants, addressing themselves 
to Athenian compassion. They rested their appeal 


1 Thucyd. vi. 6; Diodor. xii. 82. The statement of Diodorus—that 
the Egesteans applied not merely to Agrigentum but also to Syracuse 
—is highly improbable. The war which he mentions as having taken 
place some years before between Egesta and Lilybeeum (xi. 86) in 454 
B.c., may probably have been a war between Egesta and Selinus. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 34. 
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chiefly on grounds of policy. The Syracusans, 
having already extinguished one ally of Athens 
(Leontini), were now hard pressing upon a second 
(Egesta), and would thus successively subdue them 
all: as soon as this was completed, there would be 
nothing left in Sicily except an omnipotent Dorian 
combination, allied to Peloponnesus both by race and 
descent, and sure to lend effective aid in putting 
down Athens herself. It was therefore essential for 
Athens to forestall this coming danger by interfering 
forthwith to uphold her remaining allies against the 
encroachments of Syracuse. If she would send a 
naval expedition adequate to the rescue of Egesta, 
the Egestwans themselves engaged to provide ample 
funds for the prosecution of the war’, 

Such representations from the envoys, and fears 
of Syracusan aggrandisement as a source of strength 
to Peloponnesus, worked along with the prayers of 
the Leontines in rekindling the appetite of Athens 
for extending her power in Sicily. The impression 
made upon the Athenian public, favourable from 
the first, was wound up to a still higher pitch by 
renewed discussion. The envoys were repeatedly 
heard in the public assembly*, together with those 
citizens who supported their propositions. At the 
head of these was Alkibiadés, who aspired to the 
command of the intended expedition, tempting alike 
to his love of glory, of adventure, and of personal 
gain. But it is plain from these renewed discus- 

1 Thucyd. vi. 6; Diodor. xii. 83. 


2 Thucyd. vi. 6. &v dxovoyrest of "A@nvatos év rais éxxAnolas ray re 
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dicavro, &c. = 

Mr. Mitford takes no notice of all these previous debates, when he 
imputes to the Athenians hurry and passion in the ultimate decision 
(ch. xviii. sect. ii. vol. iv. p. 30). 
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sions that at first the disposition of the people was 
by no means decided, much less unanimous—and 
that a considerable party sustained Nikias in a pru- 
dential opposition. Even at last, the resolution 
adopted was not one of positive consent, but a mean 
term such as perhaps Nikias himself could not 
resist. Special envoys were despatched to Egesta 
—partly to ascertain the means of the town to fulfill 
its assurance of defraying the costs of war—partly 
to make investigations on the spot and report upon 
the general state of affairs. 

Perhaps the commissioners despatched were men 
themselves friendly to the enterprise ; nor is it im- 
possible that some of them may have been indivi- 
dually bribed by the Egestzans :—at least such a 
supposition is not forbidden by the average state 
of Athenian public morality. But the most honest 
or even suspicious men could hardly be prepared 
for the deep-laid stratagems put in practice to de- 
lude them, on their arrival at Egesta. They were 
conducted to the rich temple of Aphrodité on 
Mount Eryx, where the plate and donatives were 
exhibited before them; abundant in number, and 
striking to the eye, yet composed mostly of silver- 
gilt vessels, which, though falsely passed off as 
solid gold, were in reality of little pecuniary value. 
Moreover, the Egestwan citizens were profuse in 
their hospitalities and entertainments both to the 
commissioners and to the crews of the triremes'. 


They collected together all the gold and silver 
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vessels, dishes, and goblets, of Egesta, which they 
farther enlarged by borrowing additional ornaments 
of the same kind from the neighbouring cities, 
Hellenic as well as Carthaginian. At each success- 
ive entertainment every Egestean host exhibited 
all this large stock of plate as his own property— 
the same stock being transferred from house to 
house for the occasion. A false appearance was 
thus created, of the large number of wealthy men 
in Egesta; and the Athenian seamen, while their 
hearts were won by the caresses, saw with amaze- 
ment this prodigious display of gold and silver, and 
were thoroughly duped by the fraud'. To com- 
plete the illusion, by resting it on a basis of reality 
and prompt payment, sixty talents of uncoined 
silver were at once produced as ready for the 
operations of war. With this sum in hand, the 
Athenian commissioners, after finishing their exa- 
mination, and the Egestzean envoys also, returned 
to Athens, which they reached in the spring of 415 
B.c.*, about three months after the capture of Mélos. 


ras €otidcets ws oiketa Exaorot. Kat mavrev ws émi rd roAd rois avrois 
Xpeoperwy, Kal mayraxov mroAAdy Haiwoperwy, peydArAny rH» exmrnEw rois 
éx tay Tpinpay 'AOnvaiots mrapeixor, &c. 

Such loans of gold and silver plate betoken a remarkable degree of 
intimacy among the different cities. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 46; Diodor. xi. 83. 

* To this winter or spring, perhaps, we may refer the representation 
of the lost comedy Tpipadns of Aristophanés. Iberians were alluded to 
in it, to be introduced by Aristarchus; seemingly, Iberian mercenaries, 
who were among the auxiliaries talked of at this time by Alkibiadés and 
the other prominent advisers of the expedition, as a means of conquest 
in Sicily (Thucyd. vi. 90). The word Tp:pdAns was a nickname (not 
difficult to understand) applied to Alkibiadés, who was just now at the 
height of his importance, and therefore likely enough to be chosen as 
the butt of a comedy. See the few fragments remaining of the 
Tpepddns, in Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Gy. vol. ji. p. 1162-1167. 
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The Athenian assembly being presently con- 
vened to-hear their report, the deluded commis- 
sioners drew a magnificent picture of the wealth, 
public and private, which they had actually seen 
and touched at Egesta, and presented the sixty 
talents (one month’s pay for a fleet of sixty tri- 
remes) as a small instalment out of the vast stock 
remaining behind. While they thus officially cer- 
tified the capacity of the Egestzeans to perform their 
promise of defraying the cost of the war, the seamen 
of their trireme, addressing the assembly in their 
character of citizens—beyond all suspicion of being 
bribed—overflowing with sympathy for the town in 
which they had just been so cordially welcomed— 
and full of wonder at the display of wealth which 
they had witnessed—would probably contribute still 
more effectually to kindle the sympathies of their 
countrymen. Accordingly when the Egestzan en- 
voys again renewed their petitions and representa- 
tions, confidently appealing to the scrutiny which 
they had undergone—when the distress of the sup- 
pliant Leontines was again depicted—the Athenian 
assembly no longer delayed coming to a final de- 
cision. They determined to send forthwith sixty 
triremes to Sicily, under three generals with full 
powers—Nikias, Alkibiadés, and Lamachus; for 
the purpose, first, of relieving Egesta ; next, as soon 
as that primary object should have been accom- 
plished, of re-establishing the city of Leontini ; 
lastly, of furthering the views of Athens in Sicily, 
by any other means which they might find practi- 
cable’. Such resolution being passed, a fresh as- 

? Thucyd. vi. 8; Diodor. xii. 83. 
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sembly was appointed for the fifth day following, 
to settle the details. 

We cannot doubt that this assembly, in which 
the reports from Egesta were first delivered, was 
one of unqualified triumph to Alkibiadés and those 
who had from the first advocated the expedition— 
as well as of embarrassment and humiliation to 
Nikias who had opposed it. He was probably more 
astonished than any one else at the statements of 
the commissioners and seamen, because he did not 
believe in the point which they went to establish. 
Yet he could not venture to contradict eye-witnesses 
speaking in evident good faith—and as the assem- 
bly went heartily along with them, he laboured 
under great difficulty in repeating his objections to 
a scheme now so much strengthened in public fa- 
vour. Accordingly his speech was probably hesi- 
tating and ineffective; the more so, as his opponents, 
far from wishing to make good any personal triumph 
against himself, were forward in proposing his name 
first on the list of generals, in spite of his own de- 


clared repugnance!. But when the assembly broke 


up, he became fearfully impressed with the perilous 
resolution which it had adopted, and at the same 
time conscious that he had not done justice to his 
own case against it. He therefore resolved to avail 


1 Thucyd. vi. 8. ‘O 8€ Nexias, dxovovos perv ypneévos dpyew, &c. 
The reading dxovovos appears better sustained by MSS., and intrin- 
sically more suitable, than dxovoas, which latter word probably arose 
from the correction of some reader who was surprised that Nikias made 
in the second assembly a speech which properly belonged to the first— 
and who explained this by supposing that Nikias had not been present 
at the first assembly. That he was not present, however, is highly im- 
probable. The matter, nevertheless, does require some explanation ; 
and I have endeavoured to supply one in the text. 
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himself of the next assembly four days afterwards, 
for the purpose of reopening the debate, and again 
denouncing the intended expedition. Properly 
speaking, the Athenians might have declined to 
hear him on this subject—indeed the question 
which he raised could not be put without illegality : 
the principle of the measure had been already 
determined, and it remained only to arrange the 
details, for which special purpose the coming 
assembly had been appointed. But he was heard, 
and with perfect patience; and his harangue, a 
valuable sample both of the man and of the time, is 
set forth at length by Thucydidés. I give here the 
chief points of it, not confining myself to the exact 
expressions. 

‘‘ Though we are met today, Athenians, to settle 
the particulars of the expedition already pronounced 


against Sicily, yet I think we ought to take farther {i} 


counsel whether it be well to send that expedition 
at all; nor ought we thus hastily to plunge, at the 
instance of aliens, into a dangerous war noway be- 
longing to us. To myself personally, indeed, your 
resolution has offered an honourable appointment, 
and for my own bodily danger I care as little as 
any man: yet no considerations of personal dignity 
have ever before prevented me, nor shall now pre- 
vent me, from giving you my honest opinion, 
however it may clash with your habitual judg- 
ments. I tell you then, that in your desire to go 
to Sicily, you leave many enemies here behind 
you, and that you will bring upon yourselves new 
enemies from thence to help them. Perhaps you 
fancy that your truce with Sparta is an adequate 
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protection. In name indeed (though only in name, 
thanks to the intrigues of parties both here and 
there), that truce may stand, so long as your power 
remains unimpaired ; but on your first serious re- 
verses, the enemy will eagerly take the opportunity 
of assailing you. Some of your most powerful 
enemies have never even accepted the truce; and 
if you divide your force as you now propose, they 
will probably set upon you at once along with the 
Sicilians, whom they would have been too happy 
to procure as cooperating allies at the beginning of 
the war. Recollect that your Chalkidian subjects 
in Thrace are still in revolt, and have never yet 
been conquered: other continental subjects, too, 
are not much to be trusted; and you are going to 
redress injuries offered to Egesta, before you have 
yet thought of redressing your own. Now your 
conquests in Thrace, if you make any, can be main- 
tained ; but Sicily is so distant and.the people so 
powerful, that you will never be able to maintain 
permanent ascendency ; and it is absurd to under- 
take an expedition wherein conquest cannot be 
permanent, while failure will be destructive. The 
Egestzans alarm you by the prospect of Syracusan 
agerandisement. But to me it seems, that the Sici- 
lian Greeks, even if they become subjects of Syra- 
cuse, will be less dangerous to you than they are at 
present: for as matters stand now, they might pos- 
sibly send aid to Peloponnesus, from desire on the 
part of each to gain the favour of Lacedemon— 
but imperial Syracuse would have no motive to 
endanger her own empire for the purpose of putting 
down yours. You are now full of confidence, be- 
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cause you have come out of the war better than 
you at first feared. But do not trust the Spartans : 
they, the most sensitive of all men to the reputa- 
tion of superiority, are lying in wait to play you a 
trick in order to repair their own dishonour : their 
oligarchical machinations against you demand all 
your vigilance, and leave you no leisure to think of 
these foreigners at Egesta. Having just recovered 
ourselves somewhat from the pressure of disease 
and war, we ought to reserve this newly-acquired 
strength for our own purposes, instead of wasting 
it upon the treacherous assurances of desperate 
exiles from Sicily.” 

Nikias then continued, doubtless turning towards 
Alkibiadés: ‘‘ If any man, delighted to be named 
to the command, though still too young for it, ex- 
horts you to this expedition in his own selfish in- 
terests, looking to admiration for his ostentation in 
chariot-racing, and to profit from his command as 
a means of making good his extravagances—do not 
let such a man gain celebrity for himself at the 
hazard of the entire city. Be persuaded that such 
persons are alike unprincipled in regard to the 
public property and wasteful as to their own—and 
that this matter is too serious for the rash counsels 
of youth. I tremble when I see before me this 
band sitting, by previous concert, close to their 
leader in the assembly—and I in my turn exhort 
the elderly men, who are near them, not to be 
shamed out of their opposition by the fear of being 
called cowards. Let them leave to these men the 
ruinous appetite for what is not within reach—in | 
the conviction that few plans ever succeed from 
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passionate desire—many, from deliberate foresight. 
Let them vote against the expedition—maintaining 
undisturbed our present relations with the Sicilian 
cities, and desiring the Egestzans to close the war 
against Selinus, as they have begun it, without 
the aid of Athens’. Nor be thou afraid, Prytanis 


1 Thucyd. vi. 9-14. Kal ov, & mpiran, ratra, elrep ipyet wor mpoo- 
fnew xvperOai re ris wédews, kal BovAes yeverOas srorirns dyabds, ém- 
Wade, xal yvaouas wporibes atdis *AGnvaicss, vopioas, ei oppwoeis rd 
dvaynhica, rd pév Avey Tovs vdpous xy pera rocavd dv paprvpwyp alriay 
oxety, ris 8¢ wddkews xaxds Bovdevoapéms larpds Av yevérOa, &e. 

I cannot concur in the remarks of Dr. Arnold either on this passage, 
or upon the parallel case of the renewed debate in the Athenian as- 
sembly on the subject of the punishment to be inflicted on the Mity- 
lenseans (see above, vol. vi. ch. L. p. 338, and Thucyd. iii. 36). It ap- 
pears to me that Nikias was here asking the Prytanis to do an illegal 
act, which might well expose him to accusation and punishment. Pro- 
bably he would have been accused on this ground, if the decision of the 
second assembly had been different from what it actually turned out— 
if they had reversed the decision of the former assembly, but only by a 
small majority. 

The distinction taken by Dr. Arnold between what was legal and 
what was merely srregular, was little marked at Athens: both were 
called illegal—rovs vépous Ave. The rules which the Athenian assem- 
bly, a sovereign assembly, laid down for its own debates and decisions, 
were just as much Jaws as those which it passed for the guidance of 
private citizens. The English Ilouse of Commons is not a sovereign 
assembly, but only a portion of the sovereign power: accordingly the 
rules which it lays down for its debates are not aws, but orders of the 
House: a breach of these orders, therefore, in debating any particular 
subject, would not be illegal, but merely irregular or informal. The 
same was the case with the French Chamber of Deputies, prior to the ~ 
revolution of February 1848: the rules which it laid down for ite own 
proceedings were not laws, but simply le réglement de la Chambre. It 
is remarkable that the present National Assembly now sitting (March 
1849) has retained this expression, and adopted a réglement for its own 
business; though it is in point of fact a sovereign assembly, and the 
rules which it sanctions are, properly speaking, laws. 

Both in this case, and in the Mitylensean dehate, I think the Athe- 
nian Prytanis committed an illegality. In the first case, every one is 
glad of the illegality, because it proved the salvation of so many Mity- 
leneean lives. In the second case, the illegality was productive of prac- 


tical bad consequences, inasmuch as it seems to have brought about the 
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(Mr. President), to submit this momentous question 
again to the decision of the assembly—seeing that 
breach of the law in the presence of so many wit- 
nesses, cannot expose thee to impeachment, while 
thou wilt afford opportunity for the correction of a 
perilous misjudgment.” 

Such were the principal points in the speech of 
Nikias on this memorable occasion. It was heard 
with attention, and probably made some impression 
—since it completely reopened the entire debate, 
in spite of the formal illegality. Immediately after 
he sat down, while his words were yet fresh in the 
ears of the audience, Alkibiadés rose toreply. The 
speech just made, bringing the expedition again 
into question, endangered his dearest hopes both of 
fame and of pecuniary acquisition ; for his dreams 
went farther than those of any man in Athens— 
not merely to the conquest of all Sicily, but also to 
that of Carthage and the Carthaginian empire. Op- 
posed to Nikias both in personal character and in 
political tendencies, he had pushed his rivalry to 
such a degree of bitterness that at one moment a 
vote of ostracism had been on the point of deciding 
between them. That vote had indeed been turned 
aside by joint consent, and discharged upon Hy- 
perbolus ; yet the hostile feeling still continued on 
both sides, and Nikias had just manifested it by a 
parliamentary attack of the most galling character 
~—all the more galling because it was strictly accu- 
immense extension of the scale upon which the expedition was pro- 
jected. But there will occur in a few years a third incident (the con- 
demnation of the six generals after the battle of Arginuse) in which 


the prodigious importance of a strict observance of forms will appear 
painfully and conspicuously manifest. 
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rate and well-deserved. Provoked as well as 
alarmed, Alkibiadés started up forthwith—his im- 
patience breaking loose from the formalities of an 
exordium. 

Reply Le ‘* Athenians, I both have better title than others 
to the post of commander (for the taunts of Nikias 
force me to begin here), and I account myself fully 
worthy of it. Those very matters, with which he 
reproaches me, are sources not merely of glory to 
my ancestors and myself, but of positive advantage 
to my country. For the Greeks, on witnessing my 
splendid Theéry at Olympia, were induced to rate 
the power of Athens even above the reality, having 
before regarded it as broken down by the war; 
when [ sent into the lists seven chariots, being more 
than any private individual had ever sent before,— 
winning the first prize, coming in also second and 
fourth, and performing all the accessories in a man- 
ner suitable to an Olympic victory. Custom at- 
taches honour to such exploits, but the power of the 
performers is at the same time brought home to the 
feelings of spectators. My exhibitions at Athens, 
too, choregic and others, are naturally viewed with 
Jealousy by my rivals here; but in the eyes of 
strangers they are evidences of power. Such so- 
called folly is by no means useless, when a man at 
his own cost serves the city as well as himself. Nor 
is it unjust, when a man has an exalted opinion of 
himself, that he should not conduct himself towards 
others as if he were their equal; for the man in 
misfortune finds no one to beara share of it. Just 
as, when we are in distress, we find no one to speak 
to us—in like manner let a man lay his account to 
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bear the insolence of the prosperous; or else let 
him give equal dealing to the low, and then claim 
to receive it from the high. I know well that such 
exalted personages, and all who have in any way 
attained eminence, have been during their lifetime 
unpopular, chiefly in society with their equals, and 
to a certain extent with others also; while after 
their decease, they have left such a reputation as to 
make people claim kindred with them falsely—and 
to induce their country to boast of them, not as 
though they were aliens or wrongdoers, but as her 
own citizens and as men who did her honour. It 
is this glory which I desire—and in pursuit of which 
I incur such reproaches for my private conduct. 
Yet look at my public conduct, and see whether it 
will not bear comparison with that of any other 
citizen. I brought together the most powerful 
states in Peloponnesus without any serious cost or 
hazard to you, and made the Lacedemonians peril 
their all at Mantineia on the fortune of one day: 
a peril so great, that, though victorious, they have 
not even yet regained their steady belief in their 
own strength.” 

‘‘Thus did my youth, and my so-called mon- 
strous folly, find suitable words to address the Pe- 
loponnesian powers, and earnestness to give them 
confidence and obtain their co-operation. Be not 
now, therefore, afraid of this youth of mine: but so 
long as I possess it in full vigour, and so long as 
Nikias retains his reputation for good fortune, turn 
us each to account in our own way!.” 

Having thus vindicated himself personally, Alki- 

1 Thucyd. vi. 16, 17. 
VOL. VII. P 
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biadés went on to deprecate any change of the 
public resolution already taken. The Sicilian cities 
(he said) were not so formidable as was represented. 
Their population was numerous indeed, but fluctu- 
ating, turbulent, often on the move, and without 
local attachment. No man there considered him- 
self as a permanent resident nor cared to defend 
the city in which he dwelt ; nor were there arms or 
organization for such a purpose. The native Sikels, 
detesting Syracuse, would willingly lend their aid 
to her assailants. As to the Peloponnesians, pow- 
erful as they were, they were not more desperate 
enemies now, than they had been in former days! : 
they might invade Attica by land, whether the 
Athenians sailed to Sicily or not; but they could 
do no mischief by sea, for Athens would still have 
in reserve a navy sufficient to restrain them. What 
valid ground was there, therefore, to evade per- 
forming obligations which Athens had sworn to her 
Sicilian allies? To be sure, they could bring no 
help to Attica in return :—but Athens did not want 
them on her own side of the water—she wanted 
them in Sicily, to prevent her Sicilian enemies from 
coming over to attack her. She had originally 
acquired her empire by a readiness to interfere 
wherever she was invited; nor would she have 
made any progress, if she had been backward or 
prudish in scrutinising such invitations. She could 


1 Thucyd. vi. 17. Kai viv ofre avéAmioroi mw paddov LeAorovgjatos 
és nuas éyevovro, etre Kat mavu eppwvra, &c. 

The construction of avéAmoros here is not certain: yet I cannot 
think that the meaning which Dr. Arnold and others assign to it is the 
most suitable. It rather seems to mean the same as in vii. 4, and 
vu. 47—“ enemies beyond our hopes of being able to deal with.” 
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not now set limits to the extent of her imperial 
sway ; she was under a necessity not merely to re- 
tain her present subjects, but to lay snares for new 
subjects—on pain of falling into dependence herself 
if she ceased to be imperial. Let her then persist 
in the resolution adopted, and strike terror into the 
Peloponnesians by undertaking this great expedi- 
tion. She would probably conquer all Sicily; at 
least she would humble Syracuse: in case even of 
failure, she could always bring back her troops, 
from her unquestionable superiority at sea. The 
stationary and inactive policy recommended by 
Nikias was not less at variance with the temper, 
than with the position, of Athens, and would be 
ruinous to her if pursued. Her military organiza- 
tion would decline, and her energies would be 
wasted in internal rub and conflict, instead of that 
steady activity and acquisition which had become 
engrafted upon her laws and habits—which could 
not be now renounced, even if bad in itself, without 
speedy destruction’. 

Such was substantially the wale of Alkibiadés to 
Nikias. The debate was now completely reopened, 
so that several speakers addressed the assembly on 
both sides; more however, decidedly, in favour of 
the expedition than against it. ‘The alarmed Eges- 
tzans and Leontines renewed their supplications, 
appealing to the plighted faith of the city : probably 
also, those Athenians who had visited Egesta again 
stood forward to protest against what they would 
call the ungenerous doubts and insinuations of Ni- 
kias. By all these appeals, after considerable debate, 


1 Thucyd. vi. 16-19. 
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the assembly was so powerfully moved, that their 
determination to send the fleet became more intense 
than ever; and Nikias, perceiving that farther 
direct opposition was useless, altered his tactics. 
He now attempted a manceuvre, designed indirectly 
to disgust his countrymen with the plan, by en- 
larging upon its dangers and difficulties, and insist- 
ing upon a prodigious force as indispensable to sur- 
mount them. Nor was he without hopes that they 
might be sufficiently disheartened by such prospect- 
ive hardships, to throw up the scheme altogether. 
At any rate, if they persisted, he himself as com- 
mander would thus be enabled to execute it with 
: completeness and confidence. 
ook Accepting the expedition, therefore, as the pro- 
Nika nounced fiat of the people, he reminded them that 
ting the dif the cities which they were about to attack, espe- 
aap cially Syracuse and Selinus, were powerful, popu- 
ceaities, 10us, free—well-prepared in every way with hop- 
el aaa lites, horsemen, light-armed troops, ships of war, 
fore onthe plenty of horses to mount their cavalry, and abun- 
dant corn at home. At best, Athens could hope 
for no other allies in Sicily except Naxus and Ka- 
tana, from their kindred with the Leontines. It 
was no mere fleet, therefore, which could cope with 
enemies like these on their own soil. The fleet in- 
deed must be prodigiously great, for the purpose 
not merely of maritime combat, but of keeping 
open communication at sea, and ensuring the im- 
portation of subsistence. But there must besides 
be a large force of hoplites, bowmen, and slingers 
—a large stock of provisions in transports—and 
above all, an abundant amount of money: for the 
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funds promised by the Egestzans would be found 
mere empty delusion. The army must be not sim- 
ply a match for the enemy’s regular hoplites and 
powerful cavalry, but also independent of foreign 
aid from the first day of their landing’. If not, in 
case of the least reverse, they would find every- 
where nothing but active enemies, without a single 
friend. ‘‘ I know (he concluded) that there are 
many dangers against which we must take precau- 
tion, and many more in which we must trust to 
good fortune, serious as it is for mere men to do so. 
But I choose to leave as little as possible in the 
power of fortune, and to have in hand all means of 
reasonable security at the time when I leave Athens. 
Looking merely to the interests of the common- 
wealth, this is the most assured course ; while to 
us who are to form the armament, it is indispensa- 
ble for preservation. If any man thinks differently, 
] resign to him the command’.”’ 

The effect of this second speech of Nikias on the 
assembly, coming as it did after a long and conten- 
tious debate, was much greater than that which had 
been produced by his first. But it was an effect 
totally opposite to that which he himself had anti- 
cipated and intended. Far from being discouraged 


or alienated from the expedition by those impedi- : 


ments which he had studiously magnified, the peo- 
ple only attached themselves to it with yet greater 


1 Thucyd. vi. 22. 
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ites The difficulties which stood in the way 
of Sicilian conquest served but to endear it to 
them the more, calling forth increased ardour and 
eagerness for personal exertion in the cause. The 
people not only accepted, without hesitation or de- 
duction, the estimate which Nikias had laid before 
them of risk and cost, but warmly extolled his 
frankness not less than his sagacity, as the only 
means of making success certain. They were ready 
to grant without reserve every thing which he asked, 
with an enthusiasm and unanimity such as was 
rarely seen to reign in an Athenian assembly. In 
fact, the second speech of Nikias had brought the 
two dissentient veins of the assembly into a con- 
fluence and harmony, all the more welcome be- 
cause unexpected. While his partisans seconded it 
as the best way of neutralising the popular mad- 
ness, his opponents—Alkibiadés, the Egestzeans, 
and the Leontines—caught at it with acclamation, 
as realising more than they had hoped for, and more 
than they could ever have ventured to propose. If 
Alkibiadés had demanded an armament on so vast 
a scale, the people would have turned a deaf ear. 
But such was their respect for Nikias—on the 
united grounds of prudence, good fortune, piety and 
favour with the Gods—that his opposition to their 
favourite scheme had really made them uneasy ; 
and when he made the same demand, they were 
delighted to purchase his concurrence by adopting 
all such conditions as he imposed!. 

It was thus that Nikias, quite contrary to his 
own purpose, not only imparted to the enterprise a 

+ Plutarch. Compare Nikias and Crassus, c. 3. 
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gigantic magnitude which its projectors had never 
contemplated, but threw into it the whole soul of 
Athens, and roused a burst of ardour beyond all 
former example. Every man present, old as well 
as young, rich and poor, of all classes and profes- 
sions, was eager to put down his name for personal 
service. Some were tempted by the love of gain, 
others by the curiosity of seeing so distant a region, 
others again by the pride and supposed safety of 
enlisting in so irresistible an armament. So over- 
powering was the popular voice in calling for the 
execution of the scheme, that the small minority 
who retained their objections were afraid to hold 
up their hands, for fear of incurring the suspicion 
of want of patriotism. When the excitement had 
somewhat subsided, an orator named Demostratus, 
coming forward as spokesman of this sentiment, 
urged Nikias to declare at once, without farther 
evasion, what force he required from the people. 
Disappointed as Nikias was, yet being left without 
any alternative, he sadly responded to the appeal ; 
saying, that he would take farther counsel with his 
colleagues, but that speaking on his first impres- 
sion, he thought the triremes required must be not 
less than one hundred, nor the hoplites less than 
5000—Atheniana and allies together. There must 
farther be a proportional equipment of other forces 
and accompaniments, especially Kretan bowmen and 
slingers. Enormous as this requisition was, the vote 
of the people not only sanctioned it without delay, 
but even went beyond it. They conferred upon the 
generals full power to fix both the numbers-of the 
armament and every other matter relating to the 
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expedition, just as they might think best for the in- 
terest of Athens. 

Pursuant to this momentous resolution, the en- 
rolment and preparation of the forces was imme- 
diately begun. Messages were sent to summon 
sufficient triremes from the nautical allies, as well 
as to invite hoplites from Argos and Mantineia, 
and to hire bowmen and slingers elsewhere. For 
three months, the generals were busily engaged in 
this proceeding, while the city was in a state of alert- 
ness and bustle—fatally interrupted however by an 
incident which J shall recount in the next chapter. 

Considering the prodigious consequences which 
turned on the expedition of Athens against Sicily, 
it is worth while to bestow a few reflections on the 
preliminary proceedings of the Athenian people. 
Those who are accustomed to impute all the mis- 
fortunes of Athens to the hurry, passion, and igno- 
rance of democracy, will not find the charge borne 
out by the facts which we have been just consider- 
ing. The supplications of Egesteans and Leon- 
tines, forwarded to Athens about the spring or 
summer of 416 B.c., undergo careful and repeated 
discussion in the public assembly. They at first 
meet with considerable opposition, but the repeated 
debates gradually kindle both the sympathies and 
the ambition of the people. Still, however, no de- 
cisive step is taken without more ample and cor- 
rect information from the spot, and special com- 
missioners are sent to Egesta for the purpose. 
These men bring back a decisive report, trium- 
phantly certifying all that the Egestzans had pro- 
mised: nor can we at all wonder that the people 
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never suspected the deep-laid fraud whereby their 
commissioners had been duped. 

Upon the result of that mission to Egesta, the 
two parties for and against the projected expedi- 
tion had evidently joined issue: and when the 
commissioners returned, bearing testimony so de- 
cisive in favour of the former, the party thus 
strengthened thought itself warranted in calling for 
a decision immediately, after all the previous de- 
bates. Nevertheless, the measure still had to sur- 
mount the renewed and hearty opposition of Nikias, 
before it became finally ratified. It was this long 
and frequent debate, with opposition often repeated 
but always outreasoned, which working gradually 
deeper and deeper conviction in the minds of the 
people, brought them all into hearty unanimity to 
support it, and made them cling to it with that tena- 
city which the coming chapters will demonstrate. 
In so far as the expedition was an error, it certainly 
was not error arising either from hurry, or want of 
discussion, or want of inquiry. Never in Grecian 
history was any measure more carefully weighed 
beforehand, or more deliberately and unanimously 
resolved. 

The position of Nikias in reference to the mea- 


Advice and 
influence of 


sure is remarkable. As a dissuasive and warning Nikias 


counsellor, he took a right view of it; but in that 
capacity he could not carry the people along with 
him. Yet such was their steady esteem for him 
personally, and their reluctance to proceed in the 
enterprise without him, that they eagerly embraced 
any conditions which he thought proper to impose. 
And the conditions which he named had the effect 
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of exaggerating the enterprise into such gigantic 
magnitude as no one in Athens had ever contem- 
plated ; thus casting into it so prodigious a propor- 
tion of the blood of Athens, that its discomfiture 


would be equivalent to the ruin of the common- 


wealth. This was the first mischief occasioned by 
Nikias, when, after being forced to relinquish his 
direct opposition, he resorted to the indirect man- 
ceuvre of demanding more than he thought the 
people would be willing to grant. It will be found 
only the first among a sad series of other mistakes 
—fatal to his country as well as to himself. 

Giving to Nikias, however, for the present, full 
credit for the wisdom of his dissuasive counsel and 
his scepticisra about the reports from Egesta, we 
cannot but notice the opposite quality in Alkibiadés. 
His speech is not merely full of overweening inso- 
lence as a manifestation of individual character, but 
of rash and ruinous instigations in regard to the 
foreign policy of his country. The arguments 
whereby he enforces the expedition against Syra- 
cuse are indeed more mischievous in their tendency 
than the expedition itself, for the failure of which 
Alkibiadés is not to be held responsible. It might 
have succeeded in its special object, had it been 
properly conducted ; but even if it had succeeded, 
the remark of Nikias is not the less just, that Athens 
was aiming at an unmeasured breadth of empire, 
which it would be altogether impossible for her to 
preserve. When we recollect the true political wis- 
dom with which Periklés had advised his countrymen 
to maintain strenuously their existing empire, but 
by no means to grasp at any new acquisitions while 
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they had powerful enemies in Peloponnesus—we 
shall appreciate by contrast the feverish system of 
never-ending aggression inculcated by Alkibiadés, 
and the destructive principles which he lays down, 
that Athens must for ever be engaged in new con- 
quests, on pain of forfeiting her existing empire and 
tearing herself to pieces by internal discord. Even 
granting the necessity for Athens to employ her 
military and naval force (as Nikias had truly ob- 
served), Amphipolis and the revolted subjects in 
Thrace were still unsubdued ; and the first employ- 
ment of Athenian force ought to be directed against 
them, instead of being wasted in distant hazards and 
treacherous novelties, creating for Athens a position 
in which she could never permanently maintain 
herself. The parallel which Alkibiadés draws, be- 
tween the enterprising spirit whereby the Athe- 
nian empire had been first acquired, and the unde- 
fined speculations which he was himself recom- 
mending—is altogether fallacious. The Athenian 
empire took its rise from Athenian enterprise, work- 
ing in concert with a serious alarm and necessity 
on the part of all the Grecian cities in or round the 
A&gean Sea. Athens rendered an essential service 
by keeping off the Persians, and preserving that sea 
in a better condition than it had ever been in before : 
her empire had begun by being a voluntary confe- 
deracy, and had only passed by degrees into con- 
straint ; while the local situation of all her subjects 
was sufficiently near to be within the reach of her 
controling navy. Her new career of aggression 
in Sicily was in all these respects different. Nor is 
it less surprising to find Alkibiadés asserting that 
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the multiplication of subjects in that distant island, 
employing a large portion of the Athenian naval 
force to watch them, would impart new stability to 
the pre-existing Athenian empire—to read the terms 
in which he makes light of enemies both in Pelo- 
ponnesus and in Sicily ; the Sicilian war being a new 
enterprise hardly less in magnitude and hazard than 
the Peloponnesian '—and to notice the credit which 
he claims to himself for his operations in Pelopon- 
nesus and the battle of Mantineia’*, although it had 
ended in complete failure ; restoring the ascendency 
of Sparta to the maximum at which it had stood be- 
fore the events of Sphakteria. There is in fact no 
speech in Thucydidés so replete with rash, mis- 
guiding, and fallacious counsels, as this harangue 
of Alkibiadés. 

As a man of action, Alkibiadés was always brave, 
vigorous, and full of resource; as a politician and 
adviser, he was especially mischievous to his coun- 
try, because he addressed himself exactly to their 
weak point, and exaggerated their sanguine and 
enterprising temper into a temerity which over- 
looked all permanent calculation. The Athenians 
had now contracted the belief that they, as lords of 
the sea, were entitled to dominion and receipt of — 
tribute from all islands—a belief which they had 
not only acted upon, but openly professed, in their 
attack upon Mélos during the preceding autumn. 
As Sicily was an island, it seemed to fall naturally 
under this category of subjects: nor ought we to 


— aa vi. 1. ov modA@ rim Urodeéorepov médepor, &c. : compare 
vii. 28. | 
2 Compare Plutarch, Precept. Reipubl. Gerend. p. 804. 
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wonder, amidst the inaccurate geographical data 
current in that day, that they were ignorant how 
much larger Sicily was! than the largest island in 
the AXgean. Yet they seem to have been aware 
that it was a prodigious conquest to struggle for; as 
we may Judge from the fact, that the object was one 
kept back rather than openly avowed, and that they 
acceded to all the immense preparations demanded 
by Nikias*. Moreover we shall see presently that 
even the armament which was despatched had con- 
ceived nothing beyond vague and hesitating ideas 
of something great to be achieved in Sicily. But 
if the Athenian public were rash and ignorant, in 
contemplating the conquest of Sicily, much more 
extravagant were the views of Alkibiadés, who 
looked even beyond Sicily to the conquest of Car- 
thage and her empire. Nor was it merely ambition 
which he desired to gratify; he was not less eager 
for the immense private gains which would be con- 
sequent upon success, in order to supply those de- 
ficiencies which his profligate expenditure had occa- 
sioned?. 

1 Thucyd. v. 99; vi. 1-6. 

* Thucyd. vi. 6. dhiepevos pév ry aAnOeordrn xpoddce, ths mdons 
(Zexedias) dp£ev, BonOeiv 8€ dua evrperras BovAdpevos rois davray Evy- 
yévecs xai Trois mpooyeyemnpevors Evppyayors. 

Even in the speech of Alkibiadés, the conquest of Sicily is only once 
alluded to—and that indirectly ; rather as a favourable possibility, than 
as a result to be counted upon. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 15. Kal pddtora orparnyncai re emOupav Kal €Arifev 
LexeXiay re 8 avrov cal KapynSdva AnweoOas, xai ra ia dua evrvynoas 
xpnpaci re xa 86£p SpedAncew. “Qv yap ev afipars Umép ray doray, 
rais éreOupias peifoow f xara Ty Urapxovcay ovaiay éypnro és re ras 
immorpodias cai rds dAdas daravas, &c. 

Compare vi. 90. Plutarch (Alkib. c. 19; Nikias, c. 12). Plutarch 


sometimes speaks as if, not Alkibiadés alone (or at least in conjunction 
with a few partisans), but the Athenians generally, set out with an ex- 
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When we recollect how loudly the charges have 
been preferred against Kleon—of presumption, of 
rash policy, and of selfish motive, in reference to 
Sphakteria, to the prosecution of the war generally, 
and to Amphipolis; and when we compare these 
proceedings with the conduct of Alkibiadés as here 
described—we shall see how much more forcibly 
such charges attach to the latter than the former. 
It will be seen before this volume is finished, that 
the vices of Alkibiadés, and the defects of Nikias, 
were the cause of far greater ruin to Athens than 
either Kleon or Hyperbolus, even if we regard the 
two latter with the eyes of their worst enemies. 
pectation of conquering Carthage as well as Sicily. In the speech 
which Alkibiadés made at Sparta after his banishment (Thucyd. vi. 90), 
he does indeed state this as the general purpose of the expedition. But 
it seems plain that he is here describing, to his countrymen generally, 
plans which were only fermenting in his own brain—as we may discern 
from a careful perusal of the first twenty chapters of the sixth book of 
Thucydidés. 

In the inaccurate Oratio de Pace ascribed to Andokidés (sect. 30), it 
is alleged that the Syracusans sent an embassy to Athens, a little before 
this expedition, entreating to be admitted as allies of the Athenians, 


and affirming that Syracuse would be a more valuable ally to Athens 
than Egesta or Katana. This statement is wholly untrue. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


FROM THE RESOLUTION OF THE ATHENIANS TO ATTACK 
SYRACUSE, DOWN TO THE FIRST WINTER AFTER THEIR 
ARRIVAL IN SICILY. 


For the two or three months immediately succeed- 
ing the final resolution taken by the Athenians to 
invade Sicily (described in the last chapter), the 
whole city was elate and bustling with preparation. 
I have already mentioned that this resolution, 
though long opposed by Nikias with a considerable 
minority, had at last been adopted (chiefly through 
the unforeseen working of that which he intended 
as a counter-manceuvre) with a degree of enthusiasm 
and unanimity, and upon an enlarged scale, which 
surpassed all the anticipations of its promoters. 
The prophets, circulators of oracles, and other ac- 
credited religious advisers, announced generally the 
favourable dispositions of the gods, and promised 
a triumphant result!. Adil classes in the city, rich 
and poor—cultivators, traders, and seamen—old and 
young—all embraced the project with ardour; as 
requiring a great effort, yet promising unparalleled 
results, both of public aggrandisement and indivi- 
dual gain. Each man was anxious to put down his 
own name for personal service; so that the three 
generals, Nikias, Alkibiadés, and Lamachus, when 
they proceeded to make their selection of hoplites, 
instead of being forced to employ constraint and 
? Thucyd. viii. 1. 
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incur ill-will, as happened when an expedition was 
unpopular, had only to choose the fittest among a 
throng of eager volunteers. Every man provided 
himself with his best arms and with bodily accou- 
trements, useful as well as ostentatious, for a long 
voyage and for the exigencies of a varied land- and 
sea-service. Among the trierarchs (or rich citizens 
who undertook each in his turn the duty of com- 
manding a ship of war) the competition was yet 
stronger. Each of them accounted it an honour to 
be named, and vied with his comrades to exhibit 
his ship in the most finished state of equipment. 
The state indeed furnished both the trireme with 
its essential tackle and oars, and the regular pay for 
the crew ; but the trierarch, even in ordinary cases, 
usually incurred various expenses besides, to make 
the equipment complete and to keep the crew to- 
gcther. Such additional outlay, neither exacted 
ror defined by law, but only by custom and general 
opinion, was different in every individual case ac- 
cording to temper and circumstances. But on the 
present occasion, zeal and forwardness were uni- 
versal : each trierarch tried to procure for his own 
ship the best crew, by offers of additional reward 
to all, but especially to the Thranitee or rowers on 
the highest of the three tiers’: and it seems that 

' Thucyd. vi. 31. émebopas re mpds rq ex Snpociov pucO@ diddvrev 
rois Opaviras ray vavrév xal rais Urypeciats, xal rdAAa onpeiots Kai 
xaraoKevais rodvureX€ot xpnoapdéver, &c. 

Dobree and Dr. Arnold explain imnpecias to mean the petty officers, 
such as xuBepynrns, xeXevor}s, &e. Goller and Poppo construe it to 
mean “‘ the servants of the sailors.”” Neither of the two seems to me 
satisfactory. I think the word means “ to the crews generally ;”’ the 


word tnnpecia being a perfectly general word, comprising all who re- 
ceived pay in the ship. All the examples produced in the notes of the 
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the seamen were not appointed specially to one 
ship, but were at liberty to accept these offers and 
to serve in any ship they preferred. Each trierarch 
spent more than had ever been known before—in 
pay, outfit, provision, and even external decoration 
of his vessel. Besides the best crews which Athens 
herself could furnish, picked seamen were also re- 
quired from subject-allies, and were bid for in the 
same way by the trierarchs’. 

Such efforts were much facilitated by the fact, 
that five years had now elapsed since the peace of 
Nikias, without any considerable warlike operations. 
While the treasury had become replenished with 
fresh accumulations’, and the triremes increased in 


commentators testify this meaning, which also occurs in the text itself 
two lines before. To construe rais tmnpecias as meaning—“ the 
crews generally, or the remaining crews, along with the Thranite”’—is 
doubtless more or less awkward. But it departs less from ordinary con- 
struction than either of the two senses which the commentators propose. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 13. of £évos, of pév dvayxacrol éoBavres, &e. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 26. Ido not trust the statement given in Zschinés 
De Fals. Legat. c. 54. p. 302, and in Andokidés, De Pace, sect. 8, that 
7000 talents were laid by as an accumulated treasure in the acropolis 
during the peace of Nikias, and that 400 triremes, or 300 triremes, were 
newly built. The numerous historical inaccuracies in those orations, 
concerning the facts prior to 400 B.c., are such as to deprive them of 
all authority, except where they are confirmed by other testimony ; even 
if we admitted the oration ascribed to Andokidés as genuine, which in 
all probability it is not. 

But there exists an interesting Inscription which proves that the sum 
of 3000 talents at least must have been laid by, during the interval 
between the conclusion of the peace of Nikias and the Sicilian expedition, 
in the acropolis ; and that over and above this accumulated fund, the state 
was in condition to discharge, out of the current receipts, various sums 
which it had borrowed during the previous war from the treasury of 
various temples—and seems to have had besides a surplus for docks and 
fortifications. The Inscription above named records the vote passed for 
discharging these debts, and for securing the sums so paid in the Opis- 
thodomus or back-chamber of the Parthenon, for account of those gods 
to whom they respectively belonged. See Boeckh's Corp. Inscr. part 
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number—the military population, reinforced by 
additional numbers of youth, had forgotten both the 
hardships of the war and the pressure of epidemic 
disease. Hence the fleet now got together, while it 
surpassed in number all previous armaments of 
Athens, except a single one in the second year of the 
previous war under Periklés,—was incomparably 
superior even to that, and still more superior to all 
the rest, in the other ingredients of force, material 
as well as moral; in picked men, universal ardour, 
ships as well as arms in the best condition, and ac- 
cessories of every kind in abundance. Such was 
the confidence of success, that many Athenians 
went prepared for trade as well as for combat ; so 
that the private stock, thus added to the public 
outfit and to the sums placed in the hands of the 
generals, constituted an unparalleled aggregate of 
wealth. Much of this was visible to the eye, con- 
tributing to heighten that general excitement of 
Athenian imagination which pervaded the whole 
city while the preparations were going forward: a 
mingled feeling of private sympathy and patriotism 
—a dash of uneasiness from reflection on the di- 
stant and unknown region wherein the fleet was to 
act—yet an elate confidence in Athenian force such 
as had never before been entertained’. We hear of 
Sokratés the philosopher, and Meton the astrono- 
mer, as forming exceptions to this universal tone of 
sanguine anticipation: the familiar genius which 
ii. Inscr. Att. no. 76. p. 1)7; also the Staats-haushaltung der Athener 
of the same author, vol. ii. p. 198. This Inscription belongs unques- 
tionably to one of the years between 421-415 B.c., to which year we 


eannot say. 
1 Thucyd. vi. 31; Diodor. xiii. 2,3. 
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constantly waited upon the philosopher is supposed 
to have forewarned him of the result. Nor is it 
impossible that he may have been averse to the 
expedition, though the fact is less fully certified 
than we could wish. Amidst a general predomi- 
nance of the various favourable religious signs and 
prophecies, there were also some unfavourable. 
Usually, on all public matters of risk or gravity, 
there were prophets who gave assurances in oppo- 
site ways: those which turned out right were trea- 
sured up: the rest were at once forgotten, or never 
long remembered’. 

After between two and three months of active 
preparations, the expedition was almost ready to 
start, when an event happened which fatally poisoned 
the prevalent cheerfulness of the city. This was, 
the mutilation of the Hermz, one of the most ex- 
traordinary events in all Grecian history. 

These Herme, or half-statues of the god Hermés, 
were blocks of marble about the height of the hu- 
man figure. The upper part was cut into a head, 
face, neck, and bust; the lower part was left as a 
quadrangular pillar, broad at the base, without arms, 
body, or legs, but with the significant mark of the 
male sex in front. They were distributed in great 
numbers throughout Athens, and always in the 
most conspicuous situations ; standing beside the 
outer doors of private houses as well as of temples 
—near the most frequented porticos—at the inter- 
section of cross ways—in the public agora. They 

! Plutarch (Nikias, c. 12,13; Alkibiad. c. 17). Immediately after the 


cutastrophe at Syracuse the Athenians were very angry with those pro- 
phets who had promised them success (Thucyd. viii. 1). 
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were thus present to the eye of every Athenian in 
all his acts of intercommunion, either for business 
or pleasure, with his fellow-citizens. The religious 
feeling of the Greeks considered the god to be 
planted or domiciliated where his statue stood!, so 
that the companionship, sympathy, and guardian- 
ship, of Hermés, became associated with most of 
the manifestations of conjunct life at Athens, poli- 
tical, social, commercial, or gymnastic. Moreover 
the quadrangular fashion of these statues, em- 
ployed occasionally for other gods besides Hermés, 
was a most ancient relic handed down from the 
primitive rudeness of Pelasgian workmanship and 
was popular in Arcadia as well as peculiarly fre- 
quent in Athens’. 

About the end of May 415 .B.c., in the course of 
one and the same night, all these Hermz, one of 
the most peculiar marks of the city, were mutilated 
by unknown hands. ‘Their characteristic features 
were knocked off or leveled, so that nothing was 
left except a mass of stone with no resemblance to 


1 Cicero, Legg. ii. 11. “‘ Melius Greeci atque nostri ; qui, ut augerent 
pietatem in Deos, easdem illos urbes, quas nos, incolere voluerunt.” 

How much the Grecian mind was penetrated with the idea of the god 
as an actual inhabitant of the town, may be seen illustrated in the Ora- 
tion of Lysias, cont. Andokid. sect. 15-46: compare Herodotus, v. 67 
—a striking story, as illustrated in this History, vol. iii. ch. ix. p. 46— 
also Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 4-7; Livy, xxxviii. 43. 

In an Inscription in Boeckh’s Corp. Insc. (part ii. No. 190, p. 320) a 
list of the names of Prytaneis appears, at the head of which list figures 
the name of Athéné Polias. 

* Pausanias, i. 24, 3; iv. 33,4; viii. 31,4; viii. 48, 4; viii. 41, 4. 
Plutarch, An Seni sit Gerenda Respubl. ad finem ; Aristophan. Plut. 
1153, and Schol.: compare O. Miiller, Archiologie der Kunst, sect. 67 ; 
K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienstl. Alterth. der Griechen, sect. 15; Ger- 
hard, De Religione Hermarum. Berlin, 1845. 
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humanity or deity. All were thus dealt with in the 
same way, save and except very few: nay, Ando- 
kidés affirms (and I incline to believe him) that 
there was but one which escaped unharmed!. 

It is of course impossible for any one to sympa- 
thize fully with the feelings of a religion not his 
own: indeed the sentiment with which, in the case 
of persons of different creeds, each regards the 
strong emotions growing out of causes peculiar to 
the other,—is usually one of surprise that such 
trifles and absurdities can occasion any serious 
distress or excitement*. But if we take that reason- 
able pains, which is incumbent on those who study 
the history of Greece, to realise in our minds the 


1 Thucyd. vi. 27. door ‘Eppat foay ridivoe ev tH médes TH AOnvaiwr 
cooeeofstG@ PURTL of wAEioTo meptexdrnoay Ta mpdcwTa. 

Andokidés (De Myst. sect. 63) expressly states that only a single one 
was spared—xal dca tavra 6 ‘Epyis dv épare mdvres, 6 mapa Thy waTpe¢ay 
olxiay thy nuerépay, ov weptexdrn, pdvos tay ‘Eppaey trav ’AOnvyace. 

Cornelius Nepos (Alkibiad. c. 3) and Plutarch (Alkib. ce. 13) copy 
Andokidés : in his life of Nikias (c. 18) the latter uses the expression 
of Thucydidés— of rAcioro:. This expression is noway at variance with 
Andokidés, though it stops short of his affirmation. There is great 
mixture of truth and falsehood in the Oration of Andokidés; but I 
think that he is to be trusted as to this point. 

Diodorus (xiii. 2) says that all the Herme were mutilated—not re- 
cognising a single exception. Cornelius Nepos, by a singular inac- 
curacy, talks about the Herme as having been all thrown down (deji- 
cerentur). 

? It is truly astonishing to read the account given of this mutilation 
of the Herme, and its consequences, by Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alter- 
thiimer, vol. ii. sect. 65. p. 191-196. While he denounces the Athe- 
nian people, for their conduct during the subsequent inquiry, in the 
most unmeasured language—you would suppose that the incident which 
plunged them into this mental distraction, at a moment of overflowing 
hope and confidence, was a mere trifle: so briefly does he pass it over, 
without taking the smallest pains to show in what way it profoundly 
wounded the religious feeling of Athens. 

Bittner (Geschichte der politischen Hetsrieen zu Athen. p. 65), 
though very brief, takes a fairer view than Wachsmuth. 
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religious and political associations of the Athe- 
nians'—noted in ancient times for their superior 
piety, as well as for their accuracy and magni- 
ficence about the visible monuments embodying 
that feeling—we shall in part comprehend the in- 
tensity of mingled dismay, terror, and wrath, which 
beset the public mind, on the morning after this 
nocturnal sacrilege, alike unforeseen and unparal- 
leled. Amidst all the ruin and impoverishment 
which had been inflicted by the Persian invasion of 
Attica, there was nothing which was so profoundly 
felt or so long remembered as the deliberate burn- 
ing of the statues and temples of the gods*. If 


1 Pausanias, i.17, 1; i. 24,3; Harpokration v. ‘Eppat. See Sluiter, 
Lectiones Andocidee, cap. 2. 

Especially the dyuarides Oepareicu (Eurip. Ion. 187) were noted at 
Athens: ceremonial attentions towards the divine persons who pro- 
tected the public streets—a function performed by Apollo Aguieus, as 
well as by Hermes. 

? Herodot. viii. 144; Aschylus, Pers. 810; Aschyl. Agam. 339. 
The wrath for any indignity offered to the statue of a god or goddess, 
and impatience to punish it capitally, is manifested as far back as the 
ancient epic poem of Arktinus: see the argument of the ’IAiov Iépars 
in Proclus, and Welcker, Griechische Tragodien, Sophoklés, sect. 21. 
vol. i. p. 162. Herodotus cannot explain the indignities offered by 
Kambyses to the Egyptian statues and holy customs, upon any other 
supposition than that of stark madness—épavn peydAws—Herod. iii. 
37-38. 

Timeeus the Sicilian historian (writing about 320-290 B.c.) repre- 
sented the subsequent defeat of the Athenians as a divine punishment 
for the desecration of the Herme, inflicted chiefly by the Syracusan 
Hermokratés, son of Hermon and descendant of the god Hermes (Ti- 
mei Fragm. 103-104, ed. Didot; Longinus, de Sublim. iv. 3). 

The etymological thread of connection, between the Herme and 
Hermokratés, is strange enough : but what is of importance to remark, 
is the deep-seated belief that such an act must bring after it divine 
punishment, and that the Athenians as a people were collectively 
responsible, unless they could appease the divine displeasure. If this 
was the view taken by the historian Timsus a century and more after 
the transaction, much more keenly was it present to the minds of the 
Athenians of that day. 
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we could imagine the excitement of a Spanish or 
Italian town, on finding that all the images of the 
Virgin bad been defaced during the same night, 
we should have a parallel, though a very inade- 
quate parallel, to what was now felt at Athens— 
where religious associations and persons were far 
more intimately allied with all civil acts and with 
all the proceedings of every-day life—where, too, 
the god and his efficiency were more forcibly lo- 
calised, as well as identified with the presence and 
keeping of the statue. To the Athenians, when 
they went forth on the following morning, each 
man seeing the divine guardian at his doorway dis- 
honoured and defaced, and each man gradually 
coming to know that the devastation was general, — 
it would seem that the town had becothe as it were 
godless—that the streets, the market-place, the 
porticos, were robbed of their divine protectors ; 
and what was worse still, that these protectors, 
having been grossly insulted, carried away with 
them alienated sentiments,—wrathful and vindic- 
tive instead of tutelary and sympathising. It was 
on the protection of the gods that all their poli- 
tical constitution as well as the blessings of civil 
life depended ; insomuch that the curses of the gods 
were habitually invoked as sanction and punish- 
ment for grave offences, political as well as others’: 
an extension and generzaliation of the feeling still 
attached to the judicial oath. This was, in the 
minds of the people of Athens, a sincere and literal 

! Thucyd. viii. 97; Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 87] 6, 881d. 4 rod véuou 


dpa, &c. Demosthen. Fals. Legat. p. 363. c. 24. p. 404. c. 60; Plu- 
tarch, Solon, c. 24. 
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conviction,—not simply a form of speech to be 
pronounced in prayers and public harangues, with- 
out being ever construed as a reality in calculating 
consequences and determining practical measures. 
Accordingly they drew from the mutilation of the 
Herme the inference, not less natural than terri- 
fying, that heavy public misfortune was impending 
over the city, and that the political constitution to 
which they were attached was in imminent danger 
of being subverted'. 

Such was the mysterious incident which broke in 
upon the eager and bustling movement of Athens, 
a few days before the Sicilian expedition was in con- 
dition for starting. In reference to that expedition, 
it was taken to heart as a most depressing omen’. 
It would doubtless have been so interpreted, had 
it been a mere undesigned accident happening to 


1 Dr. Thirlwall observes, in reference to the feeling at Athens after 
the mutilation of the Herme— 

‘‘ We indeed see so little connection between acts of daring impiety 
and designs against the state, that we can hardly understand how they 
could have been associated together, as they were in the minds of the 
Athenians. But perhaps the difficulty may not without reason have 
appeared much less to the contemporaries of Alcibiadés, who were ra- 
ther disposed by their views of religion to regard them as inseparable.” 
(Hist. Gr. ch. xxv. vol. iii. p. 394.) 

This remark, like so many others in Dr. Thirlwall’s history, indicates 
a tone of liberality forming a striking contrast with Wachsmuth; and 
rare indeed among the learned men who have undertaken to depict the 
democracy of Athens. It might however have been stated far more 
strongly, for an Athenian citizen would have had quite as much diffi- 
culty in comprehending our disjunction of the two ideas, as we have in 
comprehending his association of the two. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 27. Kal rd mpaypa pec{dvas éAduBavov' tov re yap 
dxmdov olwvds édéxes elvas, nal ém Evvopocig dua vewrépwv mpayparov 
nal Snpuou caradvoews yeyevno Gas. 

Cornelius Nepos, Alcibiad. c. 3. ‘Hoc quum appareret non sine 
magn& multorum consensione esse factam,” &c. 
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any venerated religious object,—just as we are told 
that similar misgivings were occasioned by the oc- 
currence, about this same time, of the melancholy 
festival of the Adonia, wherein the women loudly 
bewailed the untimely death of Adonis’. The mu- 
tilation of the Hermz, however, was something 
much more ominous than the worst accident. It 
proclaimed itself as the deliberate act of organised 
conspirators, not inconsiderable in number, whose 
names and final purpose were indeed unknown, but 
who had begun by committing sacrilege of a cha- 
racter flagrant and unheard of. For intentional mu- 
tilation of a public and sacred statue, where the 
material afforded no temptation to plunder, is a 
case to which we know no parallel: much more, 
mutilation by wholesale—spread by one band and 
in one night throughout an entire city. Though 
neither the parties concerned, nor their purposes, 
were ever more than partially made out, the con- 
cert and conspiracy itself is unquestionable. 

It seems probable, as far as we can form an 
opinion, that the conspirators had two objects, 
perhaps some of them one and some the other :— 
to ruin Alkibiadés—to frustrate or delay the expe- 
dition. How they pursued the former purpose, 
will be presently seen: towards the latter, nothing 
was ostensibly done, but the position of Teukrus 
and other metics implicated, renders it more likely 
that they were influenced by sympathies with Co- 
rinth and Megara’, prompting them to intercept an 


1 Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18; Pherekratés, Fr. Inc. 84, ed. Meineke; 


Fragment. Comic. Greec. vol. ii. p. 358, also p. 1164; Aristoph. Frag. 
Inc. 120. 


? Plutarch, Alkib. c. 18; Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 834, 
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Various expedition which was supposed to promise great 
ease triumphs to Athens, rather than corrupted by the 
prebabiity ViOlent antipathies of intestine politics. Indeed the 
beforehand two objects were intimately connected with each 
would in- other ; for the prosecution of the enterprise, while 


duce th 
Athenians full of prospective conquest to Athens, was yet 


aieraiadel More pregnant with future power and wealth to 


ie ctPed- Alkibiadés himself. Such chances would disappear 
if the expedition could be prevented ; nor was it at 
all impossible that the Athenians, under the intense 
impression of religious terror consequent on the mu- 
tilation of the Hermz, might throw up the scheme 
altogether. Especially Nikias, exquisitely sensitive 
in his own religious conscience, and never hearty 
in his wish for going, (a fact perfectly known to 
the enemy’) would hasten to consult his prophets, 
and might reasonably be expected to renew his op- 
position on the fresh ground offered to him, or at 
least to claim delay until the offended gods should 
have been appeased. We may judge how much 
such a proceeding was in the line of his character 


who professes to quote from Kratippus, an author nearly contemporary. 
The Pseudo-Plutarch however asserts—what cannot be true—that the 
Corinthians employed Leontine and Egestzan agents to destroy the 
Herme. The Leontines and Egestzans were exactly the parties who 
had greatest interest in getting the Sicilian expedition to start: they 
are the last persons whom the Corinthians would have chosen as in- 
struments. The fact is, that no foreigners could well have done the 
deed: it required great familiarity with all the buildings, highways, and 
byways of Athens. 

The Athenian Philochorus (writing about the date 310-280 B.c.) 
ascribed the mutilation of the Herme to the Corinthians; if we may 
believe the scholiast on Aristophanés—who however is not very careful, 
since he tells us that Thacydidés ascribed that act to Alkibiadés and his 
friends; which is not true (Philochor. Fragm. 110, ed. Didot; Schol. 
Aristoph. Lysistr. 1094). 

? Thueyd. vi. 34. 
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and of the Athenian character, when we find him, 
two years afterwards, with the full concurrence of 
his soldiers, actually sacrificing the last opportunity 
of safe retreat for the half-ruined Athenian army in 
Sicily, and refusing even to allow the proposition to 
be debated, in consequence of an eclipse of the 
moon ; and when we reflect that Spartans and other 
Greeks frequently renounced public designs if an 
earthquake happened before the execution'. — 

But though the chance of setting aside the expe- 
dition altogether might reasonably enter into the 
plans of the conspirators, as a likely consequence of 
the intense shock inflicted on the religious mind of 
Athens, and especially of Nikias—this calculation 
was not realised. Probably matters had already 
proceeded too far even for Nikias to recede. Notice 
had been sent round to all the allies ;—forces were 
already on their way to the rendezvous at Korkyra ; 
-—the Argeian and Mantineian allies were arriving 
at Peirzeus to embark. So much the more eagerly 
did the conspirators proceed in the other part of 
their plan—to work that exaggerated religious 
terror, which they had themselves artificially brought 
about, for the ruin of Alkibiadés. 

Few men in Athens either had, or deserved to 
have, a greater number of enemies, political as well 
as private, than Alkibiadés ; many of them being 
among the highest citizens, whom he offended by 
his insolence, and whose liturgies and other cus- 
tomary exhibitions he outshone by his reckless ex- 
penditure. His importance had been already so 
much increased, and threatened to be so much 

1 See Thucyd. v. 45; v. 50; viii. 5. Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 7, 4. 
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more increased, by the Sicilian enterprise, that they 
no longer observed any measures in compassing 
his ruin. That which the mutilators of the Herme 
seem to have deliberately planned, his other ene- 
mies were ready to turn to profit. 

Amidst the mournful dismay spread by the dis- 
covery of so unparalleled a sacrilege, it appeared to 
the Athenian people—as it would have appeared to 
the Ephors at Sparta, or to the rulers in every oli- 
garchical city of Greece—that it was their para- 
mount and imperative duty to detect and punish 
the authors. So long as these latter were walking 
about unknown and unpunished, the temples were 
defiled by their presence, and the whole city was 
accounted under the displeasure of the gods, who 
would inflict upon it heavy public misfortunes’. 
Under this displeasure every citizen felt himself 
comprehended, so that the sense of public security 
as well as of private comfort were alike unappeased, 

1 See the remarkable passage in the contemporary pleading of Anti- 
phon on a trial for homicide (Orat. ii. Tetralog. 1. 1. 10). 

"Aovphopdy O tyiv dort rovde piapdy xa dvayvoy dyra els ta repévn 
roy Gedy elordvra puaivery ry c&yveiay aitay eri re ras auras tpamé{as 
ldvra ovyxatanmtprAdvat rovs avatrious éx yap rovrwy ai re 
ddopiat yiyvoyras dvaorvuyxeis 8 al mpd£ers nadioravrat. Ol- 
xeiay ovv xp THY Tipwplay Hynoapéevous, alT@ ToUT@ ra TovToU doe- 
Bnyara dvabévras, i8iay pev thy cupdopay xaGapay 8é rHv médw Kara- 
oTnoa. 

Compare Antiphon, De Cede Herodis, sect. 83, and Sophoklés, 
CEdip. Tyrann. 26, 96, 170—as to the miseries which befel a country, 
so long as the person guilty of homicide remained to pollute the soil, 
and until he was slain or expelled. See also Xenophon, Hiero, iv. 4, 
and Plato, Legg. x. p. 885-910, at the beginning and the end of the 
tenth book. Plato ranks (vSpis) outrage against sacred objects as the 
highest and most guilty species of u8pis; deserving the severest punish- 
ment. He considers that the person committing such impiety, unless 
he be punished or banished, brings evil and the anger of the gods upon 
the whole population. 
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until the offenders should be discovered and atone- 
ment made by punishing or expelling them. Large 
rewards were accordingly proclaimed to any per- 
son who could give information, and even impu- 
nity to any accomplice whose confession might lay 
open the plot. Nor did the matter stop here. 
Once under this painful shock of religious and poli- 
tical terror, the Athenians became eager talkers and 
listeners on the subject of other recent acts of im- 
piety. Every one was impatient to tell all that he 
knew, and more than he knew, about such inci- 
dents; while to exercise any strict criticism upon the 
truth of such reports, would argue weakness of faith 
and want of religious zeal, rendering the critic him- 
self a suspected man—‘‘ metuunt dubitasse videri.” 
To rake out and rigorously visit all such offenders, 
and thus to display an earnest zeal for the honour 
of the gods, was accounted one auxiliary means of 
obtaining absolution from them for the recent out- 
rage. Hence an additional public vote was passed, 
promising rewards and inviting information from 
all witnesses,—citizens, metics, or even slaves,— 
respecting any previous acts of impiety which might 
have come within their cognisance', but at the 
same time providing that informers who gave false 
depositions should be punished capitally *. 

The Senate of Five Hundred were invested with 
full powers of action, while Diognétus, Peisander, 
Chariklés, and others, were named commissioners 
for receiving and prosecuting inquiries, and public 
assemblies were held nearly every day to receive 


1 Thucyd. vi. 27. ? Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect. 20. 
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reports’. The first informations received, however, 
did not relate to the grave and recent mutilation of 
the Herme, but to analogous incidents of older date ; 
to certain defacements of other statues, accom- 
plished in drunken frolic, and above all to ludicrous 
ceremonies celebrated in various houses?, by parties 


1 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect. 14, 15, 36; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18. 

2 Those who are disposed to imagine that the violent feelings and 
proceedings at Athens by the mutilation of the Hermee were the con- 
sequence of her democratical government, may be reminded of an ana- 
logous event of modern times from which we are not yet separated by 
a century. 

In the year 1766, at Abbeville in France, two young gentlemen of 
good family (the Chevalier d’Etallonde and Clievalier de la Barre) were 
tried, convicted and condemned for having injured a wooden crucifix 
which stood on the bridge of that town: in aggravation of this offence 
they were charged with having sung indecent songs. The evidence to 
prove these points was exceedingly doubtful: nevertheless both were 
condemned to have their tongues cut out by the roots—to have their 
right hands cut off at the church gate—then to be tied to a post in the 
market-place with an iron chain, and burnt by a slow fire. This sen- 
tence, after being submitted by way of appeal to the Parliament of 
Paris and by them confirmed, was actually executed upon the Chevalier 
de la Barre (d’Etallonde having escaped) in July 1766; with this miti- 
gation, that he was allowed to be decapitated before he was burnt—but 
at the same time with this aggravation, that he was put to the torture, 
ordinary and extraordinary, to compel him to disclose his accomplices 
(Voltaire, Relation de la Mort du Chevalier de la Barre, Guvres, vol. 
xlii. p. 361-379, ed. Beuchot: also Voltaire, Le Cri du Sang Innocent, 
vol. xu. p. 133). 

I extract from this treatise a passage showing how (as in this mutila- 
tion of the Hermm at Athens) the occurrence of one act of sacrilege turns 
men’s imagination, belief, and talk, to others, real or imaginary :— 

“Tandis que Belleval ourdissoit sécrétement cette trame, il arriva 
malheureusement que le crucifix de bois, posé sur le pont d’Abbeville, 
étoit endommagé, et l’on soupconna que des soldats ivres avoient com- 
mis cette insolence impie. 

‘*Malheureusement l’evéque d’Amiens, étant aussi evéque d’Abbe- 
ville, donna & cette aventure une célébrité et une importance qu’elle ne 
méritoit pas. I] fit lancer des monitoires: il vint faire une procession 
solennelle auprés du crucifix; et on ne parla en Abbeville que de sacri- 
léges pendant une année entiére. On disoit qu’il se formoit une nou- 
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of revellers caricaturing and divulging the Eleusi- 
hian mysteries. It was under this latter head that 


the first impeachment was preferred against Alki- 
biadés. 


So fully were the preparations of the armament 
now complete, that the trireme of Lamachus (who 
was doubtless more diligent about the military details 
than either of his two colleagues) was already moored 
in the outer harbour, and the last public assembly 
was held for the departing officers!, who probably laid 
before their countrymen an imposing account of the 
force assembled—when Pythonikus rose to impeach 
Alkibiadés. ‘‘ Athenians,’ (said he) ‘‘ you are going 
to despatch this great force and incur all this hazard, 
at a moment when I am prepared to show you that 
your general Alkibiadés is one of the profaners of 
the holy mysteries in a private house. Pass a vote 
of impunity, and I will produce to you forthwith a 
slave of one here present, who, though himself not 


velle secte qui brisoit les crucifix, qui jettoit par terre toutes les hosties, 
et les percoit & coups de couteaux. On assuroit qu’ils avoient répandu 
beaucoup de sang. Il y eut des femmes qui crurent en avoir été té- 
moins. Qn renouvela tous les contes calomnieux répandues contre les 
Juifs dans tant de villes de Europe. Vous connoissez, Monsieur, 
jusqu’a quel point la populace porte la credulité et le fanatisme, tou- 
jours encouragé par les moines. 

‘“‘La procédure une fois commencée, il y eut une foule de délations. 
Chacun disoit ce qu’il avoit vu ou cru voir—ce qu'il avoit entendu ou 
cru entendre.” 

It will be recollected that the sentence on the Chevalier de la Barre 
was passed, not by the people nor by any popular judicature ; but by a 
limited court of professional judges sitting at Abbeville, and afterwards 
confirmed by the Parlement de Paris, the first tribunal of professional 
judges in France. 

1 Andokidés (De Myster. s. 11) marks this time minutely—"H» pév 
yap exxAngia rots orpatiyois Tois eis Eexediav, Nexia nai Aapdy@ cal 
"AAkiBiady, xal rpinpis 1» orparryis on éE@pyec ) Aapdxou' dvacras bé 
TvOdunos ev rp Sym eirev, &c. 
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initiated in the mysteries, shall repeat to you what 
they are. Deal with me in any way you choose, if 
my statement prove untrue.” While Alkibiadés 
strenuously denied the allegation, the Prytanes 
(senators presiding over the assembly, according to 
the order determined by lot for that year among 
the ten tribes) at once made proclamation for all 
uninitiated citizens to depart from the assembly, 
and went to fetch the slave (Andromachus by name) 
whom Pythonikus had indicated. On being intro- 
duced, Andromachus deposed before the assembly 
that he had been with his master in the house of 
Polytion, when Alkibiadés, Nikiadés, and Melétus, 
went through the sham celebration of the mysteries ; 
many other persons being present, and especially 
three other slaves besides himself. We must pre- 
sume that he verified this affirmation by describing 
what the mysteries were which he had seen—the 
test which Pythonikus had offered’. 

Such was the first direct attack made upon Alki- 
biadés by his enemies. Pythonikus, the demagogue 
Androklés, and other speakers, having put in evi- 
dence this irreverent proceeding (probably in sub- 
stance true), enlarged upon it with the strongest 
invective, imputed to him many other acts of the 
like character, and even denounced him as cogni- 
zant of the recent mutilation of the Herma. All 
had been done (they said) with a view to accomplish 
his purpose of subverting the democracy, when 
bereft of its divine protectors—a purpose manifested 
by the constant tenor of his lawless, overbearing, 
antipopular demeanour. Infamous as this calumny 


1 Andokid. de Myster. s. 11-13. 
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was, so far as regarded the mutilation of the Her- 
mez, (for whatever else Alkibiadés may have done, 
of that act he was unquestionably innocent, being 
the very person who had most to lose by it, and 
whom it ultimately ruined,) they calculated upon 
the reigning excitement to get it accredited, and 
probably to procure his deposition from the com- 
mand, preparatory to public trial. But in spite of 
all the disquietude arising from the recent sacrilege, 
their expectations were defeated. The strenuous 
denial of Alkibiadés—aided by his very peculiar 
position as commander of the armament, as well as 
by the reflection that the recent outrage tended 
rather to spoil his favourite projects in Sicily—found 
general credence. The citizens enrolled to serve 
manifested strong disposition to stand by him; the 
allies from Argos and Mantineia were known to have 
embraced the service chiefly at his instigation ; the 
people generally had become familiar with him as 
the intended conqueror in Sicily, and were loth to 
be balked of this project. From all these circum- 
stances, his enemies, finding little disposition to wel- 
come the accusations which they preferred, were 
compelled to postpone them until a more suitable 
time’. 

But Alkibiadés saw full well the danger of having 
such charges hanging over his head, and the pecu- 
liar advantage which he derived from his accidental 
position at the moment. He implored the people 
to investigate the charges at once ; proclaiming his 


1 Thucyd. vi. 29. Isokratés (Orat. xvi. De Bigis, sect. 7, 8) repre- 
sents these proceedings before the departure for Sicily, in a very inac- 
curate manner. 
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anxiety to stand trial and even to suffer death, if 
found guilty—accepting the command only in case 
he should be acquitted—and insisting above all 
things on the mischief to the city of sending him 
on such an expedition with the charge undecided, 
as well as on the hardship to himself of being 
aspersed by calumny during his absence, without 
power of defence. Such appeals, just and reason- 
able in themselves and urged with all the vehemence 
of a man who felt that the question was one of life 
or death to his future prospects, were very near 
prevailing. His enemies could only defeat them 
by the trick of putting up fresh speakers, less noto- 
rious for hostility to Alkibiadés. These men affected 
a tone of candour—deprecated the delay which 
would be occasioned in the departure of the expe- 
dition, if he were put upon his trial forthwith—and 
proposed deferring the trial until a certain number 
of days after his return’. Such was the determina- 
tion ultimately adopted; the supporters of Alki- 
biadés probably not fully appreciating its conse- 
quences, and conceiving that the speedy departure 
of the expedition was advisable even for his interest, 
as well as agreeable to their own feelings. And 
thus his enemies, though baffled in their first at- 
tempt to bring on his immediate ruin, carried a 
postponement which ensured to them leisure for 

! Thucyd. vi. 29. Ol & éxOpoi, dedcdres rd re orpdrevpa, pi eSvouy 
€xn, fv 3n aywvifnrat, 6 re 8jpos pt) padraxi{nrat, Oepareveor Gre Oy éxei- 
voy of r ’Apyeion Evveorpdrevoy cal trav Mavrivéwy rives, amérperroy Kai 
aréowevdov, AAXovs pynropas évcévres, ot EAeyor viv pév wreiv avrdv 
cal pn xatacxeiy THY aywyyy, ehOdvra BE KpiverOar ev Hyepais pyrais, 
BovdAdpevos éx peifovos diaBodrjs, hv EuedAov paov abrov amdvros Tropteiy, 


perareprroy Koumobevra abrév dywvicacba. 
Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 19. 
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thoroughly poisoning the public mind against him, 
and choosing their own time for his trial. They 
took care to keep back all farther accusation until 
he and the armament had departed’. 

The spectacle of its departure was indeed so 
imposing, and the moment so full of anxious in- 
terest, that it banished even the recollection of the 
recent sacrilege. The entire armament was not 
mustered at Athens ; for it had been judged expe- 


1 The account which Andokidés gives of the first accusation against 
Alkibiadés by Pythonikus, in the assembly prior to the departure of the 
fleet, presents the appearance of being substantially correct, and I have 
followed it in the text. It is in harmony with the more brief indica- 
tions of Thucydidés. But when Andokidés goes on to say, that “in 
consequence of this information Polystratus was seized and put to death, 
while the rest of the parties denounced fled, and were condemned to 
death in their absence” (sect. 13)—this cannot be true. Alkibiadés 
most certainly did not flee, and was not condemned—at that time. If 
Alkibiadés Was not then tried, neither could the other persons have been 
tried, who were denounced as his accomplices in the same offence. My 


belief is that this information, having been first presented by the enemies | 


of Alkibiadés before the sailing of the fleet, was dropped entirely for 
that time, both against him and against his accomplices. It was after- 
wards resumed, when the information of Andokidés himself had satisfied 
the Athenians on the question of the Hermokopids: and the impeach- 
ment presented by Thessalus son of Kimon against Alkibiadés, was 
founded, in part at least, upon the information presented by Andro- 
machus. 

If Polystratus was put to death at all, it could only have been on this 
second bringing forward of the charge, at the time when Alkibiadés was 
sent for and refused to come home. But we may well doubt whether 
he was put to death at that time or on that ground, when we see how 
inaccurate the statement of Andokidés is as to the consequences of the 
information of Andromachus. He mentions Panetius as one of those 
who fled in consequence of that information and were condemned in 
their absence: but Panetius appears afterwards, in the very same speech, 
as not having fled at that time (sect. 13, 52, 67). Harpokration states 
(v. HoAverparos), on the authority of an oration ascribed to Lysias, that 
Polystratus was put to death on the charge of having been concerned in 
the mutilation of the Herme. This is quite different from the state- 
ment of Andokidés, and would lead us to suppose that Polystratus was 
one of those against whom Andokidés himself informed. 
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dient to order most of the allied contingents to 
rendezvous at once at Korkyra. But the Athenian 
force alone was astounding to behold. There were 
one hundred triremes, sixty of which were in full 
trim for rapid nautical movement—while the re- 
maining forty were employed as transports for the 
soldiers. There were fifteen hundred select citizen 
hoplites, chosen from the general muster-roll—and 
seven hundred Thétes, or citizens too poor to be 
included in the muster-roll, who served as hoplites 
on shipboard, (Epibatze or marines) each with a 
panoply furnished by the state. To these must be 
added, five hundred Argeian and two hundred and 
fifty Mantineian hoplites, paid by Athens and trans- 
ported on board Athenian ships'. The number of 
horsemen was so small, that all were conveyed in a 
single horse transport. But the condition, the equip- 
ment, the pomp both of wealth and force, visible in 
the armament, was still more impressive than the 
number. At day-break on the day appointed, when 
all the ships were ready in Peirzeus for departure, 
the military force was marched down in a body from 
the city and embarked. They were accompanied by 
nearly the whole population, metics and foreigners 
as well as citizens, so that the appearance was that 
of a collective emigration like the flight to Salamis 
sixty-five years before. While the crowd of foreign- 
ers, brought thither by curiosity, were amazed by 
the grandeur of the spectacle—the citizens accom- 
panying were moved by deeper and more stirring 
anxieties. Their sons, brothers, relatives, and 
friends, were just starting on the longest and largest 
} Thucyd. vi. 43; vii. 57. 
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enterprise which Athens had ever undertaken ; 
against an island extensive as well as powerful, 
known to none of them accurately—and into a sea of 
undefined possibilities ; glory and profit on the one 
side, but hazards of unassignable magnitude on the 
other. At this final parting, ideas of doubt and 
danger became far more painfully present than they 
had been in any of the preliminary discussions ; and 
in spite of all the reassuring effect of the unrivalled 
armament before them, the relatives now separating 
at the water’s edge could not banish the dark -pre- 
sentiment that they were bidding each other farewell 
for the last time. 

The moment immediately succeeding this fare- 
well—when all the soldiers were already on board 
and the Keleustés was on the point of beginning 
his chant to put the rowers in motion—was pecu- 
liarly solemn and touching. Silence having been 
enjoined and obtained, by sound of trumpet, both 
the crews in every ship, and the spectators on 
shore, followed the voice of the herald in praying to 
the gods for success, and in singing the pean. On 
every deck were seen bowls of wine prepared, out 
of which the officers and the Epibatze made liba- 
tions, with goblets of silver and gold. At length 
the final signal was given, and the whole fleet 
quitted Peirzeus in single file—displaying the ex- 
uberance of their yet untried force by a race of 
speed as far as Augina'. Never in Grecian history 
was an invocation more unanimous, emphatic, and 
imposing, addressed to the gods ; never was the re- 
fusing nod of Zeus more stern or peremptory. All 

! Thueyd. vi. 32; Diodor. xiii. 3. 
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these details, given by Thucydidés, of the triumph- 
ant promise which now issued from Peireus, derive 
a painful interest from their contrast with the sad 
issue which will hereafter be unfolded. 

The fleet made straight for Korkyra, where the 
contingents of the maritime allies, with the ships for 
burden and provisions, were found assembled. The 
armament thus complete was passed in review, and 
found to comprise 134 triremes with two Rhodian 
pentekonters ; 5100 hoplites; 480 bowmen, 80 of 
them Kretan; 700 Rhodian slingers ; and 120 Me- 
garian exiles serving as light troops. Of vessels 
of burden, in attendance with provisions, muni- 
ments of war, bakers, masons and carpenters, &c., 
the number was not less than 500; besides which, 
there was a considerable number of private trading 
ships, following it voluntarily for purposes of pro- 
fit’. Three fast-sailing triremes were despatched 
in advance, to ascertain which of. the cities in Italy 
and Sicily would welcome the arrival of the arma- 
ment ; and especially to give notice at Egesta that 
the succour solicited was now on its way, requiring 
at the same time that the money promised by the 
Egestzans should be produced. Having then dis- 
tributed by lot the armament into three divisions, 
one under each of the generals, Nikias, Alkibiadés, 
and Lamachus—they crossed the Jonic Gulf from 
Korkyra to the lapygian promontory. 

In their progress southward along the coast of 
Italy to Rhegium, they met with a very cold re- 
ception from the various Grecian cities. None 
would receive them within their walls or even sell 


’ Thueyd. vi. 44. 
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them provisions without. The utmost which they 
would grant was, the liberty of taking moorings 
and of watering ; and even thus much was denied 
to them both at Tarentum and at the Epizephyrian 
Lokri. At Rhegium, immediately on the Sicilian 
strait, though the town-gate was still kept shut, they 
were so far more hospitably treated, that a market 
of provisions was furnished to them and they were 
allowed to encamp in the sacred precinct of Arte- 
mis, not far from the walls. They here hauled 
their ships ashore and took repose until the return 
of the three scout ships from Egesta; while the 
generals entered into negotiation with the magi- 
strates and people of Rhegium, endeavouring to in- 
duce them to aid the armament in re-establishing the 
dispossessed Leontines, who were of common Chal- 
kidian origin with themselves. But the answer re- 
turned was discouraging. The Rhegines would pro- 
mise nothing more than neutrality, and cooperation 
in any course of policy which it might suit the other 
Italian Greeks to adopt. Probably they, as well as 
the other Italian Greeks, were astonished and inti- 
midated by the magnitude of the newly-arrived 
force, and desired to leave themselves open latitude 
of conduct for the future—not without mistrust of 
Athens and her affected forwardness for the resto- 
ration of the Leontines. To the Athenian generals, 
however, such a negative from Rhegium was an 
unwelcome disappointment ; for that city had been 
the ally of Athens in the last war, and they had 
calculated on the operation of Chalkidic sym- 
pathies’. 
’ Thucyd. vi. 44-46. 
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rises Sal at = It was not until after the muster of the Athenians 
tothe ap. at Korkyra (about July 415 8.c.) that the Syracu- 
shape sans became thoroughly convinced both of their 
hue approach, and of the extent of their designs against 
dervalue its Sicily. Intimation had indeed reached Syracuse, 
magnitude, 

andeven to from several quarters, of the resolution taken by 
Mtended the Athenians in the preceding March to assist 
Egesta and Leontini, and of the preparations going 
on in consequence. There was however a prevail- 
ing indisposition to credit such tidings. Nothing 
in the state of Sicily held out any encouragement 
to Athenian ambition: the Leontines could give 
no aid, the Egestzans very little, and that little at 
the opposite corner of the island; while the Syra- 
cusans considered themselves fully able to cope 
with any force which Athens was likely to send. 
Some derided the intelligence as mere idle rumour ; 
others anticipated, at most, nothing more serious 
than the expedition sent from Athens ten years be- 
fore’. No one could imagine the new eagerness and 
obstinacy with which she had just thrown herself 
into the scheme of Sicilian conquest, nor the for- 
midable armament presently about to start. Never- 


theless, the Syracusan generals thought it their 


? Thucyd. vi. 32-35. Mr. Mitford observes—“ It is not specified by 
historians, but the account of Thucydidés makes it evident, that there 
had been a revolution in the government of Syracuse, or at least a great 
change in its administration, since the oligarchical Leontines were admit- 
ted to the rights of Syracusan citizens (ch. xviii. sect. ili. vol. iv. p. 46). 
The democratical party now bore the sway,” &c. 

I cannot imagine upon what passage of Thucydidés Mr. Mitford 
founds this conjecture, which appears to me pure fancy. He had 
spoken of the government as a democracy before, he continues to 
speak of it as a democracy now, in the same unaltered vituperative 
strain. 
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duty to make preparations, and strengthen the mi- 
litary condition of the state’. 

Hermokratés, however, whose information was Strenuous 
more complete, judged these preparations insuffi- tons of 
cient, and took advantage of a public assembly—held enn” 
seemingly about the time that the Athenians were Prepered. 
starting from Peirzeus—to impress such conviction 
on his countrymen, as well as to correct their in- 
credulity. He pledged his own credit that the re- 
ports which had been circulated were not merely 
true, but even less than the full truth; that the 
Athenians were actually on their way, with an ar- 
mament on the largest scale, and vast designs of 
conquering all Sicily. While he strenuously urged 
that the city should be put in immediate condition 
for repelling a most formidable invasion, he depre- 
cated all alarm as to the result, and held out the 
firmest assurances of ultimate triumph. The very 
magnitude of the approaching force would intimi- 
date the Sicilian cities and drive them into hearty 
defensive cooperation with Syracuse. Rarely in- 
deed did any large or distant expedition ever suc- 
ceed in its object, as might be seen from the failure 
of the Persians against Greece, by which failure 
Athens herself had so largely profited. Prepara- 
tions, however, both effective and immediate, were 
indispensable; not merely at home, but by means 
of foreign missions, to the Sicilian and Italian 
Greeks—to the Sikels—and to the Carthaginians, 
who had for some time been suspicious of the un- 
measured aggressive designs of Athens, and whose 
immense wealth would now be especially service- 


1 Thucyd. vi. 41. ra d€ xai emipepeAdnpeda 78n, &c. 
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able—and to Lacedemon and Corinth, for the pur- 
pose of soliciting aid in Sicily, as well as renewed 
invasion of Attica. So confident did he (Hermo- 
kratés) feel of their powers of defence, if properly 
organised, that he would even advise the Syracu- 
sans with their Sicilian’ allies to put to sea at once, 
with all their naval force and two months’ provi- 
sions, and to sail forthwith to the friendly harbour 
of Tarentum ; from whence they would be able to 
meet the Athenian fleet and prevent it even from 
crossing the Ionic Gulf from Korkyra. They would 
thus show that they were not only determined on 
defence, but even forward in coming to blows: the 
only way of taking down the presumption of the 
Athenians, who now speculated upon Syracusan 
lukewarmness, because they had rendered no aid to 
Sparta when she solicited it at the beginning of the 
war. The Syracusans would probably be able to 
deter or obstruct the advance of the expedition un- 
til winter approached: in which case, Nikias, the 
ablest of the three generals, who was understood to 
have undertaken the scheme against his own con- 
sent, would probably avail himself of the pretext to 
return’. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 34. °O 8€ padtora yd re voui{w émixaipov, tpeis 8¢€ 
Bid rd Evvndes Govxyovnnior dv dféws reidor.c Ge, duos eipnoerat. 

That “habitual quiescence” which Hermokratés here predicates of 
his countrymen, forms a remarkable contrast with the restless activity, 
and intermeddling carried even to excess, which Periklés and Nikias 
deprecate in the Athenians (Thucyd. i. 144; vi. 7). Both of the go- 
vernments however were democratical. This serves as a lesson of 
caution respecting general predications about ali democracies; for it is 
certain that one democracy differed in many respects from another. It 
may be doubted however whether the attribute here ascribed by Her- 


mokratés to his countrymen was really deserved, to the extent which 
his language implies. ? Thucyd. vi. 33-36. 
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Though these opinions of Hermokratés were 
espoused farther by various other citizens in the 
assembly, the greater number of speakers held an 
opposite language, and placed little faith in his 
warnings. We have already noticed Hermokratés 
nine years before as envoy of Syracuse and chief 
adviser at the congress of Gela—then, as now, 
watchful to bar the door against Athenian inter- 
ference in Sicily—then, as now, belonging to the 
oligarchical party and of sentiments hostile to the 
existing democratical constitution; but brave as 
well as intelligent in foreign affairs. A warm and 
even angry debate arose upon his present speech’. 
Though there was nothing, in the words of Hermo- 
kratés himself, disparaging either to the democracy 
or to the existing magistrates, yet it would seem 
that his partisans who spoke after him must have 
taken up a more criminative tone, and must have 
exaggerated that, which he characterised as the 
‘“‘ habitual quiescence” of the Syracusans, into 
contemptible remissness and disorganisation under 
those administrators and generals, characterised as 
worthless, whom the democracy preferred. Amidst 
the speakers, who, in replying to Hermokratés and 
the others, indignantly repelled such insinuations 
and retorted upon their authors—a citizen named 
Athenagoras was the most distinguished. He was 
at this time the leading democratical politician, and 
the most popular orator, in Syracuse’. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 32-35. ray 8€ Zupaxociwy 6 Snpos vy ody mpds dAAN- 
Lous epids Foray, &c. 

7 Thucyd. vi. 35. wapehOayv 8 avrois *AGnvaydpas, &s Snpyou re mpo- 


orarns hv Kat €v Tp Twapévrt miOaydraros Tois ToNNois, EAeye roidde, &c. 
The position ascribed here to Athenagoras seems to be the same as 
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‘‘ Every one,’ (said he) except only cowards and 
bad citizens, must wish that the Athenians would 
be fools enough to come here and put themselves 
into our power. The tales which you have just 
heard are nothing better than fabrications, got up 
to alarm you; and I wonder at the folly of these 
alarmists in fancying that their machinations are 
not seen through*. You will be too wise to take 
measure of the future from their reports: you will 
rather judge from what able men such as the Athe- 
nians are likely to do. Be assured that they will 
never leave behind them the Peloponnesians in 
menacing attitude, to come hither and court a fresh 
war not less formidable: indeed I think they ac- 
count themselves lucky that we with our powerful 
cities have never come across to attack them. And 
if they should come, as it is pretended—they will 
find Sicily a more formidable foe than Peloponne- 
gus: nay, our own city alone will be a match for twice 
the force which they can bring across. The Athe- 


that which is assigned to Kleon at Athens—av7yp 8npaywyds nar’ éxeivoy 
roy xpdvoy dv xal rp wANGe. mBaveraros, &c. (iv. 21). 

Neither 8pou mpoordrns, nor dnpayoyds, denotes any express func- 
tions, or titular office (see the note of Dr. Arnold)—at least in these 
places. It is possible that there may have been some Grecian town con- 
stitutions, in which there was an office bearing that title: but this is a 
point which cannot be affirmed. Nor would the words 8npov spoorarns 
always imply an equal degree of power: the person so designated might 
have more power in one town than in another. Thus in Megara (iv. 67) 
it seems that the oligarchical party had recently been banished: the 
leaders of the popular party had become the most influential men in 
the city. See also iii. /0—Peithias at Korkyra. 

! Thucyd. vi. 36-40. I give the substance of what is ascribed to 
Athenagoras by Thucydidés, without binding myself to the words. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 36. rovs 8 dyyéAXovras ra rovatra xal mepipdBovs ipas 
mowovras Tis pev TOAuNs ov Bavpalw, ras 8¢ agvvecias, ei 2 olovrat év- 
8nArOor evar. 
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nians, knowing all this well enough, will mind their 
own business—in spite of all the fictions which men 
on this side of the water conjure up, and which 
they have already tried often before, sometimes 
even worse than on the present occasion, in order 
to terrify you and get themselves nominated to 
the chief posts'. One of these days, I fear they 
may even succeed, from our want of precautions 
beforehand. Such intrigues leave but short mo- 
ments of tranquillity to our city: they condemn it 
to an intestine discord worse than foreign war, and 
have sometimes betrayed it even to despots and 
usurpers. However, if you will listen to me, I will 
try and prevent anything of this sort at present ; 
by simple persuasion to you—by chastisement to 
these conspirators—and by watchful denunciation of 
the oligarchical party generally. Let me ask, indeed, 
what is it that you younger nobles covet? To get 
into command at your early age? The law forbids 
you, because you are yet incompetent. Ordo you 
wish not to be under equal laws with the many ? 
But how can you pretend that citizens of the same 
city should not have the same rights? Some one 
will tell me* that democracy is neither intelligent 


1 Thucyd. vi. 38. "AAG raira, Sorep éyw éyw, of re 'AOnvain yt- 
yroorovres, ra ocherepa adrav, eb ol8 dri, am{ovcr, xal évOévde avdpes 
otre dvra, obre dv yevdpeva, Acyoroovow. Obs éyd ov viv mparov, GAN’ 
dei éricrapat, ros Adyors ye rovoicde, kal Er rourwy Kaxoupyorépos, 4 
Zpyots, Bovdopevous xatamAnfavras Td vperepov wANOos avrovs rhs mé- 
Aews dpyecy. Kal déSocxa pévroe pnore moda weipavres xal xaropOe- 
caow, &c. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 39. g@ycee ris Snpoxpariav obre Evverdy oft’ iow elvat, 
rovs & Zxovras ra xpnpara cal dpyew dpiora BeAriorous. "Eyw 8€ dnt, 
npara per, Sjpov Evpray avopacGat, cAvyapxlay 8€ pépos* émecra, PUAA- 
cas pev dplorons elvat xpypdroy rovs tAovcious, Bovdetoas 8 dy 
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nor just, and that the rich are the persons best 
fitted to command. But I affirm, first, that the 
people are the sum total, and the oligarchy merely a 
fraction ; next, that rich men are the best trustees 
of the aggregate wealth existing in the community 
—intelligent men, the best counsellors—and the 
multitude, the best qualified for hearing and deci- 
ding after such advice. In a democracy, these 
functions, one and all, find their proper place. 
But oligarchy, though imposing on the multitude a 
full participation in all hazards, is not content even 


BeAriora rovs Evyerovs, xpiva: 8 dy dxovoavras dpicra rovs moAXovs” Kai 
ravra dpoiws kal cata pépn cai fvpravra év Snuoxparia laoporpeiv. 

Dr. Arnold translates gvAaxas xpyyarwy—“ having the care of the 
public purse ’’—as if it were @uAaxas trav Snpociov ypnudrer. But it 
seems to me that the words carry a larger sense, and refer to the private 
property of these rich men, not to their functions as keepers of what 
was collected from taxation or tribute. Looking at a rich man from 
the point of view of the public, he is guardian of his own property until 
the necessities of the state require that he should spend more or less of 
it for the public defence or benefit: in the interim, he enjoys it as he 
pleases, but he will for his own interest take care that the property 
does not perish (compare vi. 9). This is the service which he renders, 
quatenus rich man, to the state: he may also serve it in other ways, 
but that would be by means of his personal qualities: thus he may, for 
example, be intelligent as well as rich ({vverds as well as zAovcwws), and 
then he may serve the state as counsellor—the second of the two cate- 
gories named by Athenagoras. What that orator is here negativing is, 
the better title and superior fitness of the rich to exercise command— 
which was the claim put forward in their behalf. And he goes on to in- 
dicate what is their real position and service in a democracy ; that they 
are to enjoy the revenue, and preserve the capital, of their wealth, sub- 
ject to demands for public purposes when necessary—but not to expect 
command, unless they are personally competent. Properly speaking, 
that which he here affirms is true of the small lots of property taken in 
the mass, as well as of the large, and is one of the grounds of defence 
of private property against communism. But the rich man’s property 
is an appreciable item to the state, individually taken: moreover, he is 
perpetually raising unjust pretensions to political power, so that it be- 
comes necessary to define how much he is really entitled to. 
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with an exorbitant share in the public advan- 
tages, but grasps and monopolises the whole for 
itself!. This is just what you young and power- 
ful men are aiming at, though you will never 
be able to keep it permanently in a city such as 
Syracuse. Be taught by me—or at least alter your 
views, and devote yourselves to the public advan- 
tage of our common city. Desist from practising, 
by reports such as these, upon the belief of men 
who know you too well to be duped. If even there 
be any truth in what you say—and if the Athenians 
do come—our city will repel them in a manner 
worthy of her reputation. She will not take you 
at your word, and choose you commanders, in 
order to put the yoke upon her own neck. She 
will look for herself—construe your communica- 
tions for what they really mean—and instead of 
suffering you to talk her out of her free govern- 
ment, will take effective precautions for maintain- 
ing it against you.” 

Immediately after this vehement speech from 
Athenagoras, one of the Stratégi who presided in 
the assembly interposed ; permitting no one else to 
speak, and abruptly closing the assembly, with 
these few words :—‘‘ We generals deprecate this in- 
terchange of personal vituperation, and trust that 
the hearers present will not suffer themselves to be 
biased by it. Let us rather take care, in reference 
to the reports just communicated, that we be 


1 Thucyd. vi. 39. ’Odcyapxia 8€ rav pév xivdvvev rots modXois pera- 
8i8wor, rav 8 dpeArinwy ov mreovexret pdvov, GAAd cal Evyrrayv ahedouevn 
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one and all in a condition to repel the invader. 
And even should the necessity not arise, there is 
no harm in strengthening our public force with 
horses, arms, and the other muniments of war. 
We generals shall take upon ourselves the care and 
supervision of these matters, as well as of the mis- 
sions to neighbouring cities, for procuring informa- 
tion and for other objects. We have indeed already 
busied ourselves for the purpose, and we shall keep 
you informed of what we learn.” 

The language of Athenagoras, indicating much 
virulence of party-feeling, lets us somewhat into 
the real working of politics among the Syracusan 
democracy. Athenagoras at Syracuse was like 
Kleon at Athens—the popular orator of the city. 
But be was by no means the most influential per- 
son, nor had he the principal direction of public 
affairs. Executive and magisterial functions be- 
longed chiefly to Hermokratés and his partisans, 
the opponents of Athenagoras. Hermokratés has 
already appeared as taking the lead at the congress 
of Gela nine years before, and will be seen through- 
out the coming period almost constantly in the same 
position ; while the political rank of Athenagoras 
is more analogous to that which we should call a 
leader of opposition—a function of course sus- 
pended under pressing danger, so that we hear of 
him no more. At Athens as at Syracuse, the men 
who got to real power and handled the force and 
treasures of the state, were chiefly of the rich fa- 
milies—often of oligarchical sentiments, acquiescing 
in the democracy as an uncomfortable necessity, 
and continually open to be solicited by friends or 
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kinsmen to conspire against it. Their proceedings 
were doubtless always liable to the scrutiny, and 
their persons to the animadversion, of the public 
assembly: hence arose the influence of the de- 
magogue, such as Athenagoras and Kleon—the 
bad side of whose character is so constantly 
kept before the readers of Grecian history. By 
whatever disparaging epithets such character may 
be surrounded, it is in reality the distinguishing 
feature of a free government under all its forms 
—whether constitutional monarchy or democracy. 
By the side of the real political actors, who hold 
principal office and wield personal power, there are 
always abundant censors and critics—some better, 
others worse, in respect of honesty, candour, wis- 
dom, or rhetoric—the most distinguished of whom 
acquires considerable importance, though holding 
a function essentially inferior to that of the autho- 
rised magistrate or general. 

We observe here, that Athenagoras, far from 
being inclined to push the city into war, is averse 
to it even beyond reasonable limit ; and denounces 
it as the interested policy of the oligarchical party. 
This may show how little it was any constant 
interest or policy on the part of the persons called 
Demagogues, to involve their city in unneces- 
sary wars: a charge which has been frequently 
advanced against them, because it so happens, 
that Kleon, in the first half of the Peloponnesian 
war, discountenanced the propositions of peace 
between Athens and Sparta. We see by the ha- 
rangue of Athenagoras that the oligarchical party 
were the usual promoters of war: a fact which we 
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should naturally expect, seeing that the rich and 
great, in most communities, have accounted the 
pursuit of military glory more conformable to their 
dignity than any other career. At Syracuse, the 
ascendency of Hermokratés was much increased by 
the invasion of the Athenians—while Athenagoras 
does not again appear. The latter was egregiously 
mistaken in his anticipations respecting the conduct 
of Athens, though right in his judgment respecting 
her true political interest. But it is very unsafe to 
assume that nations will always pursue their true 
political interest, where present temptations of am- 
bition or vanity intervene. Positive information 
was in this instance a surer guide than speculations 
a priort founded upon the probable policy of Athens. 
But that the imputations advanced by Athenagoras 
against the oligarchical youth, of promoting mili- 
tary organization with a view to their own separate 
interest, were not visionary—may be seen by the 
analogous case of Argos, two or three years before. 
His gees The democracy of Argos, contemplating a more 
ciations | Warlike and aggressive policy, had been persuaded 
alicarciedl ‘to organize and train the select regiment of One 
yiioce Thousand hoplites, chosen from the oligarchical 
= youth : within three years, this regiment subverted 
the democratical constitution’. Now the persons, 
respecting whose designs Athenagoras expresses s0 
much apprehension, were exactly the class at Syra- 
cuse corresponding to the select Thousand at 

Argas. 
The political views, proclaimed in this remark- 
able speech, are deserving of attention, though we 


1 Sce above, in this volume, chap. Ivi. 
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cannot fully understand it without having before 
us those speeches to which it replies. Not only is 
democratical constitution forcibly contrasted with 
oligarchy, but the separate places which it assigns 
to wealth, intelligence, and multitude, are laid down 
with a distinctness not unworthy of Aristotle. 

Even before the debate here adverted to, the 
Syracusan generals had evidently acted upon views 
more nearly approaching to those of Hermokratés 
than to those of Athenagoras. Already alive to 
the danger, they were apprised by their scouts 
when the Athenian armament was passing from 
Korkyra to Rhegium, and pushed their prepara- 
tions with the utmost activity—distributing garri- 
sons and sending envoys among their Sikel depen- 
dencies, while the force within the city was mus- 
tered and placed under all the conditions of war'. 
The halt of the Athenians at Rhegium afforded in- 
creased leisure for such equipment. That halt was 
prolonged for more than one reason. In the first 
place, Nikias and his colleagues wished to nego- 
tiate with the Rhegines, as well as to haul ashore 
and clean their ships: next, they awaited the re- 
turn of the three scout-ships from Egesta: lastly, 
they had as yet formed no plan of action in Sicily. 

The ships from Egesta returned with dishearten- 
ing news. Instead of the abundant wealth which 
had been held forth as existing in that town, and 
upon which the resolutions of the Athenians as to 
Sicilian operations had been mainly grounded—it 
turned out that no more than thirty talents in all 
could be produced. What was yet worse, the ela- 

_ Thucyd. yi. 45, 
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borate fraud, whereby the Egesteans had duped the 
commissioners on their first visit, was now exposed ; 
and these commissioners, on returning to Rhegium 
frown their second visit, were condemned to the 
mortification of proclaiming their own credulity, 
visited by severe taunts and reproaches from the 
army. Disappointed in the source from whence 
they had calculated on obtaining money—for it ap- 
pears that both Alkibiadés and Lamachus had sin- 
cerely relied on the pecuniary resources of Egesta, 
though Nikias was always mistrustful—the generals 
now discussed their plan of action. 
Nikias—availing himself of the fraudulent con- 
duct on the part of the Egestzan allies, now be- 
come palpable—wished to circumscribe his range 
of operations within the rigorous letter of the vote 
which the Athenian assembly had passed. He pro- 
posed to sail at once against Selinus ; then, formally 
to require the Egestzans to provide the means of 
maintaining the armament, or, at least, of main- 
taining those sixty triremes which they themselves 
had solicited. Since this requisition would not be 
realised, he would only tarry long enough to obtain 
from the Selinuntines some tolerable terms of ac- 
commodation with Egesta and then return home; 
exhibiting, as they sailed along, to all the maritime 
cities, this great display of Athenian naval force. 
And while he would be ready to profit by any op- 
portunity which accident might present for serving 
the Leontines or establishing new alliances, he 
strongly deprecated any prolonged stay in the island 
for speculative enterprises—all at the cost of Athens’. 


 Thucyd. vi. 47; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 14. 
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Against this scheme Alkibiadés protested, as nar- 
row, timid, and disgraceful to the prodigious force 
with which they had been entrusted. He proposed 
to begin by opening negotiations with all the other 
Sicilian Greeks—especially Messéné, convenient 
both as harbour for their fleet and as base of their 
military operations—to prevail upon them to co- 
operate against Syracuse and Selinus. With the 
same view, he recommended establishing relations 
with the Sikels of the interior, in order to detach 
such of them as were subjects of Syracuse, as well 
as to ensure supplies of provisions. As soon as it 
had been thus ascertained what extent of foreign 
aid might be looked for, he would open direct at- 
tack forthwith against Syracuse and Selinus; un- 
less indeed the former should consent to re-establish 
Leontini, and the latter to come to terms with 
Egesta’. 

Lamachus, delivering his opinion last, dissented 
from both his colleagues. He advised, that they 
should proceed at once, without any delay, to attack 
Syracuse, and fight their battle under its walls. 
The Syracusans (he urged) were now in terror and 
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only half-prepared for defence. Many of their citi- — 


zens, and much property, would be found still lin- 
gering throughout the neighbouring lands, not yet 
removed within the walls—and might thus be seized 
for the subsistence of their army*; while the de- 
serted town and harbour of Megara, very near to 
Syracuse both by land and by sea, might be occu- 
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pied by the fleet as a naval station. The imposing 
and intimidating effect of the armament, not less 
than its real efficiency, was now at the maximum, 
immediately after its arrival. If advantage were 
taken of this first impression to strike an instant 
blow at their principal enemy, the Syracusans 
would be found destitute of the courage, not less 
than of the means, to resist: but the longer such 
attack was delayed, the more this first impression 
of dismay would be effaced, giving place to a re- 
actionary sentiment of indifference and even con- 
tempt, when the much-dreaded armament was seen 
to accomplish little or nothing. As for the other 
Sicilian cities, nothing would contribute so much to 
determine their immediate adhesion, as successful 
operations against Syracuse’. 

But Lamachus found no favour with either of 
the other two, and being thus compelled to choose 
between the plans of Alkibiadés and Nikias, gave 
his support to that of the former—which was the 
mean term of the three. There can be no doubt— 
as far as it is becoming to pronounce respecting 
that which never reached execution—that the plan 
of Lamachus was far the best and most judicious ; 
at first sight indeed the most daring, but intrin- 
sically the safest, easiest, and speediest, that could 
be suggested. For undoubtedly the siege and cap- 
ture of Syracuse, was the one enterprise indispen- 
sable towards the promotion of Athenian views in 
Sicily. The sooner that was commenced, the more 
easily it would be accomplished: and its difficul- 
ties were in many ways aggravated, in no way 


1 Thucyd. yj, 49. 
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abated, by those preliminary precautions upon 
which Alkibiadés insisted. Anything like delay 
tended fearfully to impair the efficiency, real as 
well as reputed, of an ancient aggressive arma- 
ment, and to animate as well as to strengthen 
those who stood on the defensive—a point on which 
we shall find painful evidence presently. The ad- 
vice of Lamachus, alike soldier-like and far-sighted, 
would probably have been approved and executed 
either by Brasidas or by Demosthenés ; while the 
dilatory policy still advocated by Alkibiadés, even 
after the suggestion of Lamachus had been started, 
tends to show that if be was superior in military 
energy to one of his colleagues, he was not less in- 
ferior to the other. Indeed, when we find him 
talking of besieging Syracuse, unless the Syracu- 
sans would consent to the re-establishment of Le- 
ontini—it seems probable that he had not yet made 
up his mind peremptorily to besiege the city at 
all; a fact completely at variance with those un- 
bounded hopes of conquest which he is reported as 
having conceived even at Athens. It is possible 
that he may have thought it impolitic to contradict 
too abruptly the tendencies of Nikias, who, anxious 
as he was chiefly to find some pretext for carrying 
back his troops unharmed, might account the pro- 
position of Lamachus too desperate even to be dis- 
cussed. Unfortunately, the latter, though the ablest 
soldier of the three, was a poor man, of no political 
position, and little influence among the hoplites. 
Had he possessed, along with hisown straightforward 
military energy, the wealth and family ascendency 
of either of his colleagues, the achievements as well 
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as the fate of this splendid armament would have 
been entirely altered, and the Athenians would 
have entered Syracuse not as prisoners but as 
conquerors. 
Alkibiadés  Alkibiadés, as soon as his plan had become 
Nios adopted by means of the approval of Lamachus, 
joins the sailed across the strait in his own trireme from Rhe- 
ae rthe glum to Messéné. Though admitted personally 
armament. into the city and allowed to address the public as- 
sembly, he could not induce them to conclude any 
alliance, or to admit the armament to anything 
beyond a market of provisions without the walls. 
He accordingly returned back to Rhegium, from 
whence he and one of his colleagues immediately 
departed with sixty triremes for Naxos. The Nax- 
ians cordially received the armament, which then 
steered southward along the coast of Sicily to 
Katana. In the latter place the leading men and 
the general sentiment were at this time favour- 
able to Syracuse, so that the Athenians, finding 
admittance refused, were compelled to sail farther 
southward, and take their night-station at the 
mouth of the river Terias. On the ensuing day 
they made sail with their ships in single column 
immediately in front of Syracuse itself, while an 
advanced squadron of ten triremes were even des- 
patched into the Great Harbour, south of the 
town, for the purpose of surveying on this side the 
city with its docks and fortifications, and for the 
farther purpose of proclaiming from shipboard by 
the voice of the herald,—‘‘ The Leontines now in 
Syracuse are hereby invited to come forth without 
apprehension and join their friends and benefactors 
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the Athenians.” After this empty display, they 
returned back to Katana!. 

We may remark that this proceeding was com- 
pletely at variance with the judicious recommen- 
dation of Lamachus. It tended to familiarise the 
Syracusans with the sight of the armament piece- 
meal, without any instant action—and thus to abate 
in their minds the terror-striking impression of its 
first arrival. 

At Katana, Alkibiadés personally was admitted 
into the town, and allowed to open his case before 
the public assembly, as he had been at Messéné. 
Accident alone enabled him to carry his point—for 
the general opinion was averse to his propositions. 
While most of the citizens were in the assembly 
listening to his discourse, some Athenian soldiers 
without, observing a postern-gate carelessly guarded, 
broke it open, and showed themselves in the market- 
place. The town was thus in the power of the 
Athenians, so that the leading men who were friends 
of Syracuse thought themselves lucky to escape in 
safety, while the general assembly came to a reso- 
lution accepting the alliance proposed by Alkibiadés®, 
The whole Athenian armament was now conducted 
from Rhegium to Katana, which was established as 
head-quarters. Intimation was farther received 
from a party at Kamarina, that the city might be 
induced to join them, if the armament showed itself : 
accordingly, the whole armament proceeded thither, 
and took moorings off the shore, while a herald was 
sent up tothe city. But the Kamarinzans declined 


1 Thucyd. vi. 50. 

2 Polysenus (i. 40, 4) treats this acquisition of Katana as the result, 
not of accident, but of a preconcerted plot. I follow the account as 
given by Thucydidés. 
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to admit the army, and declared that they would 
abide by the existing treaty ; which bound them to 
receive at any time one single ship--but no more, 
unless they themselves should ask for it. The 
Athenians were therefore obliged to return to Ka- 
tana. Passing by Syracuse both going and return- 
ing, they ascertained the falsehood of a report that 
the Syracusans were putting a naval force afloat ; 
moreover they landed near the city and ravaged 
some of the neighbouring lands. The Syracusan 
cavalry and light troops soon appeared, and a 
skirmish with trifling loss ensucd, before the in- 
vaders retired to their ships'—the first blood shed 
in this important struggle, and again at variance 
with the advice of Lamachus. 

Serious news awaited them on their return to 
Katana. They found the public ceremonial trireme, 
called the Salaminian, just arrived from Athens— 
the bearer of a formal resolution of the assembly, 
requiring Alkibiadés to come home and stand his 
trial for various alleged matters of irreligion com- 
bined with treasonable purposes. A few other citi- 
zens specified by name were commanded to come 
along with him under the same charge; but the 
trierarch of the Salaminian was especially directed 
to serve him only with the summons, without any 
guard or coercion, so that he might return home in 
his own trireme’. 

This summons, pregnant with momentous results 
both to Athens and to her enemies, arose out of the 
mutilation of the Hermz (described a few pages 
back) and the inquiries instituted into the author- 
ship of that deed, since the departure of the arma- 

? Thucyd. vi. 52. ? Thucyd. vi. 53-61. 
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ment. The extensive and anxious sympathies con- 
nected with so large a body of departing citizens, 
combined with the solemnity of the scene itself, 
had for the moment suspended the alarm caused by 
that sacrilege; but it speedily revived, and the 
people could not rest without finding out by whom 
the deed had been done. Considerable rewards, 
1000 and even 10,000 drachms, were proclaimed to 
informers ; of whom others soon appeared, in addi- 
tion to the slave Andromachus before mentioned. 


- A metic named Teukrus had fled from Athens, im- 


mediately after the event, to Megara, from whence 
he sent intimation to the senate at Athens that he 
had himself been a party concerned in the recent 
sacrilege concerning the mysteries, as well as cog- 
nizant of the mutilation of the Hermwe—and that 
if impunity were guaranteed to him, he would come 
back and give full information. <A vote of the se- 
nate was immediately passed tu invite him. He 
denounced by name eleven persons as having been 
concerned, jointly with himself, in the mock-cele- 
bration of the Eleusinian mysteries—and eighteen 
different persons, himself not being one, as the vio- 
lators of the Herme. A woman named Agaristé, 
daughter of Alkmzonidés—these names bespeak 
her great rank and family in the city—deposed 
farther that Alkibiadés, Axiochus, and Adeimantus, 
had gone through a parody of the mysteries in a 
similar manner, in the house of Charmidés. And 
lastly Lydus, slave of a citizen named Phereklés, 
stated that the like scene had been enacted in the 
house of his master in the deme Thémakus—giving 
the names of the parties present, one of whom 
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(though asleep and unconscious of what was passing) 
he stated to be Leogoras, the father-of Andokidés'. 
Of the parties named in these different depositions, 
the greater number seem to have fled from the city 
at once ; but all who remained were put into prison 
to stand future trial*. Those informers received 
the promised rewards, after some debate as to the 


1 Andokides de Mystcriis, sect. 14, 15, 35. In reference to the de- 
position of Agaristé, Andokidés again includes Alkibiadés among those 
who fied into banishment in consequence of it. Unless we are to sup- 
pose another Alkibiadés, not the gencral in Sicily—this statement can- 
not be true. There was another Alkibiadés, of the deme Phegus: but 
Andokidés in mentioning him afterwards (sect. 65), specifies his deme. 
He was cousin of Alkibiadés, and was in exile at the same time with 
him (Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 13). 

3 Andokidés (sect. 13-34) affirms that some of the persons, accused 
by Teukrus as mutilators of the Herma, were put to death upon his 
deposition. But I contest his accuracy on this point. For Thucydidés 
recognises no one as having been put to death except those against whom 
Andokidés himself informed (see vi. 27, 53, 61). Ile dwells particularly 
upon the number of persons, and persons of excellent character, impri- 
soned on suspicion; but he mentions none as having been put to death 
except those against whom Andokidés gave testimony. He describes it 
as a great harshness, and as an extraordinary proof of the reigning ex- 
citement, that the Athenians should have detained so many persons upon 
suspicion, on the evidence of informers not entitled to credence. But 
he would not have specified this detention as extraordinary harshness, 
if the Athenians had gone so far as to put individuals to death upon the 
same evidence. Besides, to put these men to death would have defeated 
their own object—the full and entire disclosure of the plot and the con- 
spirators. The ignorance in which they were of thcir internal enemies, 
was among the most agonising of all their sentiments; and to put any 
prisoner to death, until they arrived, or believed themselves to have 
arrived, at the knowledge of the whole—would tend so far to bar their 
own chance of obtaining evidence—é 8€ dnpos 6 rev ’Abnvatwv dopevos 
AaBov, ws Pero, rd cadées, xal Sewdy mocovpevos mpdrepoy ei rovs emsBov- 
Aevovras opav rq wANGes pH) eivovrast, &c. 

Wachsmuth says (p. 194)— The bloodthirsty dispositions of the 
people had been excited by the previous murders: the greater the num- 
ber of victims to be slaughtered, the better were the people pleased,” &c. 
This is an inaccuracy quite in harmony with the general spirit of his 
narrative. It is contradicted, implicitly, by the very words of Thucy- 
didés which he transcribes in his note 108, 
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parties entitled to receive the reward ; for Pythoni- 
kus, the citizen who had produced the slave An- 
dromachus, pretended to the first claim, while 
Androkles, one of the senators, contended that the 
senate collectively ought to receive' the money— 
a strange pretension, which we do not know how 
he justified. At last however, at the time of the 
Panathenaic festival, Andromachus the slave re- 
ceived the first reward of 10,000 drachms—Teu- 
krus the metic, the second reward of 1000 drachms. 

A large number of citizens, many of them of the 
first consideration in the city, were thus either lying 
in prison or had fled into exile. But the alarm, 
the agony, and the suspicion, in the public mind, 
went on increasing rather than diminishing. The 
information hitherto received had been all partial, 
and with the exception of Agaristé, all the inform- 
ants had been either slaves or metics, not citizens ; 
while Teukrus, the only one among them who had 
stated anything respecting the mutilation of the 
Herme, did not profess to be a party concerned, or 
to know all those who were*. The people had heard 
only a succession of disclosures—all attesting a fre- 
quency of irreligious acts, calculated to insult and 
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banish the local gods who protected their country . 


and constitution—all indicating that there were 
many powerful citizens bent on prosecuting such 
designs, interpreted as treasonable—yet none com- 
municating any full or satisfactory idea of the Her- 


? Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 27-28. xai’AvdpoxAns brép ris Bovds. 

* Andokid. de Myster. sect. 36. It seems that Diognétus, who had 
been commissioner of inquiry at the time when Pythonikus presented 
the first information of the slave Andromachus, was himself among the 
parties denounced by Teukrus (And. de Mys. sect. 14, 15). 
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mokopid plot, of the real conspirators, or of their 
farther purposes. The enemy was among them- 
selves, yet they knew not where to lay hands upon 
him. Amidst the gloomy terrors, political blended 
with religious, which distracted their minds, all the 
ancient stories of the last and worst oppressions of 
the Peisistratid despots, ninety-five years before, 
became again revived—and some new despots, they 
knew not who, seemed on the point of occupying 
the acropolis. ‘To detect the real conspirators, was 
the only way of procuring respite from this melan- 
choly paroxysm—for which purpose the people were 
willing to welcome questionable witnesses, and to 
imprison on suspicion citizens of the best character, 
until the truth could be ascertained’. 

The public distraction was aggravated by Pei- 
sander and Chariklés, who acted as commissioners 
of investigation—furious and unprincipled politi- 
cians’, at that time professing exaggerated attach- 
ment to the democratical constitution, though we 
shall find both of them hereafter among the most 
unscrupulous agents in its subversion. These men 
loudly proclaimed that the facts disclosed indicated 
the band of Hermokopid conspirators to be nu. 
merous, with an ulterior design of speedily putting 
down the democracy ; and they insisted on pressing 
their investigations until full discovery should be 

? Thucyd. vi. 53-60. od Soxsydfovres rots pnvurds, dAXa mavras 


trénros amodexdpevor, 81a rovnpov avOpareay riots mavy xpnotous ray 
mokit@v EvAAapBavorres xaredovy, xpnotwwrepoy ipyovpevor etvat Baca- 
vioat To mpaypa kai evpety, } did pyvvrov rovnpiay twa Kai ypyoroy 8o-~ 
xovvra elvai aircabevra avéAeyxrov diadpvyeiv...... 

iste Bewvdy rrovovpevor, ef rovs émPovdevorvras chav rq mAnOE ph 
elvovrat...... 


? Andokid. de Myst, sect. 36. 
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attained. And the sentiment of the people, collec- 
tively taken, responded to this stimulus—though 
individually, every man was so afraid of becoming 
himself the next victim arrested, that when the 
herald convoked the senate for the purpose of re- 
ceiving informations, the crowd in the market- 
place straightway dispersed. 

It was amidst such eager thirst for discovery, 
that a new informer appeared, Diokleidés—who 
professed to communicate some material facts con- 
nected with the mutilation of the Herme, affirming 
thatthe authors of it were three hundred in num- 
ber. He recounted that on the night on which 
that incident occurred, he started from Athens to 
go to the mines of Laureion; wherein he had a 
slave working on hire, on whose account he was to 
receive pay. It was full moon, and the night was 
so bright that he began his journey mistaking it for 
day-break!. On reaching the propyleum of the 


1 Plutarch (Alkib. c. 20) and Diodorus (xiii. 2) assert that this testi- 
mony was glaringly false, since on the night in question it was new moon. 
I presume, at least, that the remark of Diodorus refers to the deposition 
of Diokleidés, though he never mentions the name of the latter, and 
even describes the deposition referred to with many material variations 
as compared with Andokidés. Plutarch’s observation certainly refers 
to Diokleidés, whose deposition (he says), affirming that he had seen 
and distinguished the persons in question by the light of the moon, on 
a night when it was new meon, shocked all sensible men, but produced 
no effect upon the blind fury of the people. Wachsmuth (Hellenisch. 
Alterth. vol. ii. ch. viii. p. 194) copies this remark from Plutarch. 

1 disbelieve altogether the assertion that it was new moon on that 
night. Andokidés gives in great detail the deposition of Diokleidés, 
with a strong wish to show that it was false and perfidiously got up. 
But he nowhere mentions.the fact that it was new moon on the night 
in question—though if we read his report and his comments upon the 
deposition of Diokleidés, we shall see that he never could have omitted 
such a means of discrediting the whole tale, if the fact had been so 
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temple of Dionysus, he saw a body of men about 
300 in number descending from the Odeon towards 
the public theatre. Being alarmed at this unex- 
pected sight, he concealed himself behind a pillar, 
from whence he had leisure to contemplate this 
body of men, who stood for some time conversing 
together, in groups of fifteen or twenty each, and 
then dispersed: the moon was so bright that he 
could discern the faces of most of them. As soon 
as they had dispersed, he pursued his walk to Lau- 
reion, from whence he returned next day and learnt 
to his surprise that during the night the Hermz 
had been mutilated,—also that commissioners of 
inquiry had been named, and the reward of 10,000 
drachms proclaimed for information. Impressed 
at once with the belief, that the nocturnal crowd 
whom he had seen were authors of the deed, he 
happened soon afterwards to see one of them, 
Euphémus, sitting in the workshop of a brazier, 
and took him aside to the neighbouring temple of 
Hepheestus, where he mentioned in confidence that 
he had seen the party at work and could denounce 
them,—but that he preferred being paid for silence, 
instead of giving information and incurring private 
enmities. Euphémus thanked him for the warning, 
desiring him to come next day to the house of Leo- 
goras and his son Andokidés, where he would sce 
them as well as the other parties concerned. An- 
(Andokid. de Myster. sect. 37-43). Besides, it requires very good po- 
sitive evidence to make us believe, that a suborned informer, giving his 
deposition not long after one of the most memorable nights that.ever 
passed at Athens, would be so clumsy as to make particular reference 


to the circumstance that it was full moon (elvac 8€ ravoeAnvor), if it had 
really been new moon. 
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dokidés and the rest offered to him, under solemn 
covenant, the sum of two talents (or 12,000 drachms, 
thus overbidding the reward of 10,000 drachms pro- 
claimed by the senate to any truth-telling informer) 
with admission to a partnership in the benefits of 
their conspiracy, supposing that it should succeed. 
Upon his reply that he would consider the proposi- 
tion, they desired him to meet them at the house of 
Kallias son of Téleklés, brother-in-law of Ando- 
kidés: which meeting accordingly took place, and 
a solemn bargain was concluded in the acropolis. 
Andokidés and his friends engaged to pay the two 
talents to Diokleidés at the beginning of the en- 
suing month, as the price of his silence. But since 
this engagement was never performed, Diokleidés 
came with his information to the senate’. 

Such (according to the report of Andokidés) was 
the story of this informer, which he concluded by 


designating forty-two individuals, out of the three } 


hundred whom he had seen. The first names whom 
he specified were those of Mantitheus and Aph- 
epsion, two senators actually sitting among his audi- 
ence. Next came the remaining forty, among whom 
were Andokidés and many of his nearest relatives— 
his father Leogoras, his first or second cousins and 
brother-in-law, Charmidés, ‘Taureas, Niszeus, Kal- 
lias son of Alkmzon, Phrynichus, Eukratés (brother 
of Nikias the commander in Sicily) and Kritias. 
But as there were a still greater number of names 
(assuming the total of three hundred to be correct) 
which Diokleidés was unable to specify, the com- 


’ Andokid. de Myster. sect. 37-42. 
VOL. VII. T 
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missioner Peisander proposed that Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion should be at once seized and tortured, 
in order to force them to disclose their accomplices ; 
the Psephism passed in the archonship of Skaman- 
drius, whereby it was unlawful to apply the torture 
to any free Athenian, being first abrogated. Illegal, 
not less than cruel, as this proposition was, the 
senate at first received it with favour. But Man- 
titheus and Aphepsion, casting themselves as sup- 
pliants upon the altar in the senate-house, pleaded 
so strenuously for their rights as citizens, to be 
allowed to put in bail and stand trial before the Di- 
kastery, that this was at last granted'. No sooner 


1 Considering the extreme alarm which then pervaded the Athenian 
mind, and their conviction that there were traitors among themselves 
whom yet they could not identify—it is to be noted as remarkable that 
they resisted the proposition of their commissioners for applying tor- 
ture. We must recollect that the Athenians admitted the principle of 
the torture, as a good mode of eliciting truth as well as of testing de- 
positions—-for they applied it often to the testimony of slaves—some- 
times apparently to that of metics. Their attachment to the established 
law, which forbade the application of it to citizens, must have been very 
great, to enable them to resist the great, special and immediate tempta- 
tion to apply it in this case to Mantitheus and Aphepsion, if only by 
way of exception. 

The application of torture to witnesses and suspected persons, handed 
down from the Roman law, was in like manner recognised, and pervaded 
nearly all the criminal jurisprudence of Europe until the last century. 
I hope that the reader, after having gone through the painful narrative 
of the proceedings of the Athenians after the mutilation of the Herme, 
will take the trouble to peruse by way of comparison the Storia della Co- 
lonna Infame by the eminent Alexander Manzoni, author of ‘I Promessi 
Sposi.’ This little volume, including a republication of Verri’s ‘ Os- 
servazioni sulla Tortura,’ is full both of interest and instruction. It 
lays open the judicial enormities committed at Milan in 1630, while the 
terrible pestilence was raging there, by the examining judges and the 
senate, in order to get evidence against certain suspected persons called 
Untori ; that is, men who were firmly believed by the whole population 
(with very few exceptions) to be causing and propagating the pestilence 
by means of certain ointment which they applied to the doors and walls 
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had they provided their sureties, than they broke 
their covenant, mounted their horses and deserted 
to the enemy—without any regard to their sureties, 
who were exposed by law to the same trial and the 
same penalties as would have overtaken the offend- 
ers themselves. This sudden flight, together with 
the news that a Boeotian force was assembled on 
the borders of Attica, exasperated still farther the 
frantic terror of the public mind. The senate at 
once took quiet measures for seizing and imprison- 
ing all the remaining forty whose names had been 
denounced ; while by concert with the Strategi, all 
the citizens were put under arms—those who dwelt 
in the city, mustering in the market-place—those 
in and near the long walls, in the Theseium—those 
in Peirzus, in the square called the Market-place of 
Hippodamus. Even the horsemen of the city were 
-convoked by sound of trumpet in the sacred pre- 
cinct of the Anakeion. The senate itself remained 
all night in the acropolis, except the Prytanes (or 
fifty senators of the presiding tribe) who passed 
the night in the public building called the Tholus. 


of houses. Manzoni recounts with simple, eloquent, and impressive 
detail, the incredible barbarity with which the official lawyers at Milan, 
under the authority of the senate, extorted, by force of torture, evidence 
against several persons, of having committed this imaginary and impos- 
sible crime. The persons thus convicted were executed under horrible 
torments: the house of one of them (a barber named Mora) was pulled 
down, and a pillar with an inscription erected upon the site, to comme- 
morate the deed. This pillar, the Colonna Infame, remained standing 
in Milan until the close of the 18th century. The reader will under- 
stand from Manzoni’s narrative the degree to which public excitement 
and alarm can operate to poison and barbarise the course of justice in a 
Christian city, without a taint of democracy, and with professional law- 
yers and judges to guide the whole procedure secretly—as compared 
with a Pagan city, ultra-democratical, where judicial procedure as well 
as decision was all oral, public, and multitudinous. 
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Every man in Athens felt the terrible sense of an 
internal conspiracy on the point of breaking out, 
perhaps along with an invasion of the foreigner— 
prevented only by the timely disclosure of Dio- 
kleidés, who was hailed as the saviour of the city, 
and carried in procession to dinner at the Pry- 
taneium'. 

Miserable as the condition of the city was gene- 
rally, yet more miserable was that of the prisoners 
confined ; and worse, in every way, was still to be 
looked for—since the Athenians would know neither 
peace nor patience until they could reach, by some 
means or other, the names of the undisclosed con- 
spirators. The female relatives and children of 
Andokidés and his companions were by permission 
along with them in the prison’, aggravating by their 
tears and wailings the affliction of the scene—when 
Charmidés, one of the parties confined, addressed 
himself to Andokidés as his cousin and friend, im- 
ploring him to make a voluntary disclosure of all 
that he knew, in order to preserve the lives of so 
many innocent persons his immediate kinsmen, as 
well as to rescue the city out of a feverish alarm 
not to be endured. ‘‘ You know (he said) all that 
passed about the mutilation of the Herme, and your 
silence will now bring destruction not only upon 
yourself, but also upon your father and upon all of 
us; while if you inform, whether you have been an 
actor in the scene or not, you will obtain impunity 
for yourself and us, and at the same time soothe 


1 Andokid. de Myst. sect. 41-46. 
7 Andokid. de Myst. sect. 48: compare Lysias, Orat. xiii. cont. 
Agorat. sect. 42. 
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the terrors of the city.” Such instances on the 
part of Charmidés', aided by the supplications of 
the other prisoners present, overcame the reluctance 
of Andokidés to become informer, and he next day 
made his disclosures to the senate. ‘‘ Euphilétus 
(he said) was the chief author of the mutilation of 
the Hermz. He proposed the deed at a convivial 
party where I was present—but I denounced it in 
the strongest manner and refused all compliance. 
Presently I broke my collar-bone and injured my 
head, by a fall from a young horse, so badly as to be 
confined to my bed; when Euphilétus took the op- 
portunity of my absence to assure the rest of the 
company falsely that I had consented, and that I had 
agreed to cut the Hermes near my paternal house, 
which the tribe AXgeis have dedicated. Accord- 
ingly they executed the project while I was incapa- 
ble of moving, without my knowledge: they pre- 
sumed that J would undertake the mutilation of this 
particular Hermes—and you see that this is the 
only one in all Athens which has escaped injury. 
When the conspirators ascertained that I had not 
been a party, Euphilétus and Melétus threatened 
me with a terrible revenge unless I observed silence : 
to which I replied that it was not I, but their own 
crime, which had -rought them into danger.” 
Having recounted this tale (in substance) to the 
senate, Andokidés tendered his slaves, both male 
and female, to be tortured, in order that they might 
confirm his story that he was in his bed and unable 


1 Plutarch (Alkib. c. 21) states that the person who thus addressed 
himself to, and persuaded, Andokidés, was named Timeus. From 
whom he got the latter name, we do not know. 
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to leave it, on the night when the Hermz were 
mutilated. It appears that the torture was actually 
applied (according to the custom so cruelly frequent 
at Athens in the case of slaves), and that the sena- 
tors thus became satisfied of the truth of what 
Andokidés affirmed. He delivered in twenty-two 
names of citizens as having been the mutilators of 
the Hermz: eighteen of these names, including 
Euphilétus and Melétus, had already been specified 
in the information of Teukrus; the remaining four 
were, Panetius, Diakritus, Lysistratus, and Chere- 
démus—all of whom fled, the instant that their 
names were mentioned, without waiting the chance 
of being seized. As soon as the senate heard the 
story of Andokidés, they proceeded to question Dio- 


_ kleidés over again ; who confessed that he had given 


Question- 
able author- 


a false deposition, and begged for mercy, mention- 
ing Alkibiadés the Phegusian (a relative of the com- 
mander in Sicily) and Amiantus, as having suborned 
him to the crime. Both of them fled immediately 
on this revelation ; but DioklJeidés was detained, sent 
before the Dikastery for trial, and put to death’. 
The foregoing is the story which Andokidés, in the 
oration De Mysteriis delivered between fifteen and 
twenty years afterwards, represented himself to 
have communicated to the senate at this perilous 
crisis. But it probably is not the story which he 
really did tell—certainly not that which his enemies 
represented him as having told : least of all does it 
communicate the whole truth, or afford any satis- 
faction to such anxiety and alarm as are described to 


1 The narrative, which I have here given in substance, is to be found 
in Andokid. de Myst. sect. 48-66. 
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have been prevalent at the time. Nor does it accord 
with the brief intimation of Thucydidés, who tells us 
that Andokidés impeached himself along with others 
as participant in the mutilation’. Among the ac- 
complices against whom he informed, his enemies 
affirmed that his own nearest relatives were included 
—though this latter statement 1s denied by himself. 
We may be sure, therefore, that the tale which An- 
dokidés really told was something very different from 
what now stands in his oration. But what it really 
was, we cannot make out; nor should we gain 
much, even if it could be made out—since even at 
the time, neither Thucydidés nor other intelligent 
critics could determine how far it was true. The 
mutilation of the Hermz remained to them always 
an unexplained mystery; though they accounted 
Andokidés the principal organiser*. 


1 Thucyd. vi. 60. Kai 6 pév atrds re cad” davrod cat car’ dAXwy 
pynwe rd Tov ‘Eppov, &c. 

To the same effect, see the hostile oration of Lysias contra Andoci- 
dem, Or. vi. sect. 36, 37, 51: also Andokidés himself, De Mysteriis, 
sect. 71; De Reditu, sect. 7. 

If we may believe the Pseudo-Plutarch (Vit. x. Orator. p. 834), An- 
dokidés had on a previous occasion been guilty of drunken irregularity 
and damaging a statue. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 60. évravOa dvarciBera: cis trav Se8epevwy, Conep 
eddxet alridraros eivat, td tov Evvderpwray reds, eire dpa Kai ra 
Svra pnvicat, etre xa) of én’ auddrepa yap eixdferac’ rd 8€ cadées ovdeis 
otre rére obre Uorepoy exe: elrety wepi ray Spacavrey rd Epyov. 

If the statement of Andokidés in the Oratio de Mysteriis is correct, 
the deposition previously given by Teukrus the metic must have been 
a true one; though this man is commonly denounced among the lying 
witnesses (see the words of the comic writer Phrynichus ap. Plutarch. 
Alkib. c. 20). 

Thucydidés refuses even to mention the name of Andokidés, and ex- 
presses himself with more than usual reserve about this dark transaction 
—as if he were afraid of giving offence to great Athenian families. The 
bitter feuds which it left behind at Athens, for years afterwards, are 
shown in the two orations of Lysias and of Andokidés. If the story of 
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That which is at once most important and most 


nians in his incontestable, is the effect produced by the revela- 


information 
—its tran- 
quillising 
effects. 


tions of Andokidés, true or false, on the public 
mind at Athens. He was a young man of rank, and 
wealth in the city, belonging to the sacred family of 
the Kerykes—said to trace his pedigree to the hero 
Odysseus—and invested on a previous occasion 
with an important naval command ; whereas the 
preceding informers had been metics and slaves. 
Moreover he was making confession of his own guilt. 
Hence the people received his communications with 
implicit confidence. They were delighted to have 
got to the bottom of the terrible mystery: and the 
public mind subsided from its furious terrors into 
comparative tranquillity. The citizens again began 
to think themselves in safety and to resume their 
habitual confidence in each other, while the hoplites 
everywhere on guard were allowed to return to 
their homes’. All the prisoners in custody on sus- 
picion, except those against whom Andokidés in- 
formed, were forthwith released: those who had 
fled out of apprehension, were allowed to return ; 
while those whom he named as guilty, were tried, 
convicted, and put to death. Such of them as had 
already fled, were condemned to death in their abs- 
ence, and a reward offered for their heads*. And 
though discerning men were not satisfied with the 
Didy mus be true, that Thueydidés after his return from exile to Athens 
died by a violent death (see Biogr. Thucyd. p. xvii. ed. Arnold), it 
would seem probable that all his reserve did not protect him against 
private enmities arising out of his historical assertions. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 60. ‘O 3€ Sypos 6 ray ’AGnvaiwy dopevos AaBwy, os 
@ero, rd cadés, &c.: compare Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 67, 68. 


? Andokid. de Myster. sect. 66; Thucyd. vi. 60; Philochorus, Frag- 
ment. 111, ed. Didot. 
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evidence upon which these sentences were pro- 
nounced, yet the general public fully believed them- 
selves to have punished the real offenders, and 
were thus inexpressibly relieved from the depress- 
ing sense of unexpiated insult to the gods, as well 
as of danger to their political constitution from the 
withdrawal of divine protection’. Andokidés him- 
self was pardoned, and was for the time an object, 
apparently, even of public gratitude, so that his 
father Leogoras who had been among the parties 
imprisoned, ventured to indict a senator named 
Speusippus for illegal proceedings towards him, and 
obtained an almust unanimous verdict from the 
Dikastery*. But the character of a statue-breaker 
and an informer could never be otherwise than 
odious at Athens. Andokidés was either banished 
by the indirect effect of a general disqualifying de- 
cree ; or at least found that he had made so many 
enemies, and incurred so much obloquy, by his 
conduct in this affair, as to make it necessary for 
him to quit the city. He remained in banishment 
for many years, and seems never to have got clear 
of the hatred which his conduct in this nefarious 
proceeding so well merited’. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 60. 7 peévros AA wédts mepipavads @PeAnTo: compare 
Andokid. de Reditu, sect. 8. 


2 See Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 17. There are several circum- 


stances not easily intelligible respecting this ypad1) mapavdpewv which 
Andokidés alleges that his father Leogoras brought against the senator 
Speusippus, before a Dikastery of 6000 persons (a number very difficult 
to believe), out of whom he says that Speusippus only obtained 200 
votes. But if this trial ever took place at all, we cannot believe that it 
could have taken place until after the public mind was tranquillized by 
the disclosures of Andokidés—especially as Leogoras was actually in 
prison along with Andokidés immediately before those disclosures were 
given in. 

3 See for evidence of these general positions respecting the circum- 
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them ; especially at a moment when their religious 
sensibilities had been so keenly wounded, and so 
tardily and recently healed, in reference to the 
Hérme’. It was about this same time” that a pro- 
secution was instituted against the Melian philo- 
sopher Diagoras for irreligious doctrines. Having 
left Athens before trial, he was found guilty in his 
absence, and a reward was offered for his life. 
Probably the privileged sacred families, connected 
with the mysteries, were foremost in calling for ex- 
piation froin the state to the majesty of the Two 
offended goddesses, and: for punishment on the delin- 
quents®. And the enemies of Alkibiadés, personal 
as well as political, found the opportunity favourable 
for reviving that charge against him which they had 
artfully suffered to drop before his departure to Si- 
cily. The matter of fact alleged against him—the 
mock-celebration of these holy ceremonies—was 
not only in itself probable, but proved by reasonably 
good testimony against him and some of his intimate 
companions. Moreover, the overbearing insolence 


1 Lysias cont. Andokid. sect. 50, 51; Cornel. Nepos, Alcib. c. 4. 
The expressions of Pindar (Fragm. 96) and of Sophoklés (Fragm. 58, 
Brunck.—(CEdip. Kolon. 1058) respecting the value of the Eleusinian 
mysteries are very striking: also Cicero, Legg. 11. 14. 

Horace will not allow himself to be under the same roof, or in the 
same boat, with any one who has been guilty of divulging these myste- 
ries (Od. iii. 2, 26), much more then of deriding them. 

The reader will find the fullest information about these ceremonies 
in the Eleusinia, forming the first treatise in the work of Lobeck called 
Aglaophamus; and in the Dissertation called Eleusinia, in K. O. Miil- 
ler’s Kleine Schriften, vol. ii. p. 242 seqq. 

2 Diodor. xiii. 6. 

3 We shall find these sacred families hereafter to be the most obsti- 
nate in opposing the return of Alkibiadés from banishment (Thucyd. 
vill. 53). 
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of demeanour habitual with Alkibiadés, so glaringly 
at variance with the equal restraints of democracy, 
enabled his enemies to impute to him not only irre- 
ligious acts, but anti-constitutional purposes; an 
association of ideas which was at this moment the 
more easily accredited, since his divulgation and 
parody of the mysteries did not stand alone, but 
was interpreted in conjunction with the recent mu- 
tilation of the Hermz—as a manifestation of the 
sane anti-patriotic and irreligious feeling, if not 
part and parcel of the same treasonable scheme. 
And the alarm on this subject was now renewed by 
the appearance of a Lacedemonian army at the 
isthmus, professing to contemplate some enterprise 
in conjunction with the Boeotians—a purpose not 
easy to understand, and presenting every appearance 
of being a cloak for hostile designs against Athens. 
So fully was this believed among the Athenians, that 
they took arms, and remained under arms one whole 
night in the sacred precinct of the Theseium. No 
enemy indeed appeared, either without or within— 
but the conspiracy had only been prevented from 
breaking out (so they imagined) by the recent in- 
quiries and detection. Moreover the party in Argos 
connected with Alkibiadés were just at this time 
suspected of a plot for the subversion of their own 
democracy—which still farther aggravated the pre- 
sumptions against him, while it induced the Athe- 
nians to give up to the Argeian democratical go- 
vernment the oligarchical hostages which had been 
taken from that town a few months before’, in 


' Thucyd. vi. 53-61. 
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order that it might put these hostages to death, 
whenever it thought fit. 

Such incidents materially aided the enemies of 
Alkibiadés in their unremitting efforts to procure 
his recall and condemnation. Among them were 
men very different in station and temper: Thessa- 
lus son of Kimon, a man of the highest lineage and 
of hereditary oligarchical politics—as well as An- 
droklés, a leading demagogue or popular orator. 
It was the former who preferred against him in the 
senate the memorable impeachment, which, fortu- 
nately for our information, is recorded verbatim. 

‘« Thessalus son of Kimon, of the Deme Lakiade, 
hath impeached Alkibiadés son of Kleinias, of the 
Deme Skambénide, as guilty of crime in regard to 
the Two Goddesses Démétér and Persephoné—in 
mimicking the mysteries and exhibiting them to 
his companions in his own house—wearing the 
costume of the Hierophant—applying to himself the 
name of Hierophant ; to Polytion, that of Daduch ; 
to Theodérus, that of Herald—and addressing his 
remaining companions as Mysts and Epopts: all 
contrary to the sacred customs and canons, of old 
established by the Eumolpide, the Kerykes, and 
the Eleusinian priests'!.”’ 

Similar impeachments being at the same time 


! Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22. Odacados Kivwvos Aaxddns, "AAKBiddny 
KAewiou ExapBovidny eloryyerer adtxeiv wept rd bed, rv Anuytpa kat 
thy Képny, droptpovpevoy ra pvornpia, cai decxvvovra rois avrov éraipos 
éy ty olxig ry davrov, €xovra arodny, oiavrep lepoavrns exwv Seucvver 
ra lepd, xat ovoudfovra airdv pev iepoparyrny, ToAvriova d8€ 8gdovyxor, 
xnpuxa &¢ Oeddwpoy Pryeéa’ rovs 8 dAXous éraipous, pucras mpocayo- 
pevovra xal érdéirras, rapa ra vopiua Kai ra Kabertnkdéra ind 1’ EipoAm- 
dév Kal enpvKwy Kal ray lepdwr rev é€ "EXevoivos. 
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presented against other citizens now serving in Si- 
cily along with Alkibiadés, the accusers moved 
that he and the rest might be sent for to come 
home and take their trial. We may observe that 
the indictment against him is quite distinct and 
special, making no allusion to any supposed trea- 
sonable or anti-constitutional projects: probably 
however these suspicions were pressed by his ene- 
mies in their preliminary speeches, for the pur- 
pose of inducing the Athenians to remove him from 
the command of the army forthwith, and send for 
him home. For such a step it was indispensable 
that a strong case should be made out: but the 
public was at length thoroughly brought round, 
and the Salaminian trireme was despatched to Si- 
cily to fetch him. Great care however was taken, 
in sending this summons, to avoid all appearance 
of prejudgment, or harshness, or menace. The 
trierarch was forbidden to seize his person, and 
had instructions to invite him simply to accompany 
the Salaminian home in his own trireme: so as to 
avoid the hazard of offending the Argeian and Man- 
tineian allies serving in Sicily, or the army itself?. 

It was on the return of the Athenian army, from 
their unsuccessful attempt at Kamarina, to their 
previous quarters at Katana—that they found the 
Salaminian trireme newly arrived from Athens 
with this grave requisition against the general. 
We may be sure that Alkibiadés received private 
intimation from his friends at Athens, by the 
same trireme, communicating to him the tem- 
per of the people—so that his resolution was 

! Thueyd. vi. 61. 
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speedily taken. Professing to obey, he departed in 
his own trireme on the voyage homeward, along 
with the other persons accused ; the Salaminian tri- 
reme being in company. But as soon as they ar- 
rived at Thurii in coasting along Italy, he and his 
companions quitted the vessel and disappeared. 
After a fruitless search on the part of the Salaminian 
trierarch, the two triremes were obliged to return 
to Athens without him. Both Alkibiadés and the 
rest of the accused (one of whom! was his own 
cousin and namesake) were tried, condemned to 
death on non-appearance, and their property confis- 
cated ; while the Eumolpide and the other Eleusi- 
nian sacred families pronounced him to be accursed 
by the gods, for his desecration of the mysteries*— 
and recorded the condemnation on a plate of lead. 
Probably his disappearance and exile were ac- 
ceptable to his enemies at Athens: at any rate, they 
thus made sure of getting rid of him ; while had he 
come back, his condemnation to death, though 
probable, could not be considered as certain. In 
considering the conduct of the Athenians towards 
Alkibiadés, we have to remark, that the people 
were guilty of no act of injustice. He bad com- 
mitted—at least there was fair reason for believing 
that he had committed—an act criminal in the esti- 
mation of every Greek ;—the divulgation and pro- 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 13. 

* Thucyd. vi. 61; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22-33; Lysias, Orat. vi. cont. 
Andokid. sect. 42. 

Plutarch says that it would have been easy for Alkibiadés to raise a 
mutiny in the army at Katana, had he chosen to resist the order for 
coming home. But this is highly improbable. Considering what his 
conduct became immediately afterwards, we shal] see good reason to 
believe that he would have taken this step, had it been practicable. 
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fanation of the mysteries. This act—alleged against 
him in the indictment very distinctly, divested of 
all supposed ulterior purpose, treasonable or other- 
wise—was legally punishable at Athens, and was 
universally accounted guilty in public estimation ; 
as an offence at once against the religious sentiment 
of the people and against the public safety, by 
offending the Two goddesses (Démétér and Perse- 
sephoné), and driving them to withdraw their favour 
and protection. The same demand for legal punish- 
ment would have been supposed to exist in a Chris- 
tian Catholic country, down to a very recent period 
of history—if instead of the Eleusinian mysteries 
we suppose the Sacrament of the Mass to have been 
the ceremony ridiculed ; though such a proceeding 
would involve no breach of obligation to secrecy. 
Nor ought we to judge what would have been the 
measure of penalty formerly awarded to a person 
convicted of such an offence, by consulting the ten- 
dency of penal legislation during the last sixty years. 
Even down to the last century it would have been 
visited with something sharper than the draught of 
hemlock, which is the worst that could possibly 
have befallen Alkibiadés at Athens—as we may see 
by the condemnation and execution of the Chevalier 
de la Barre at Abbeville in 1766. The uniform 
tendency of Christian legislation', down to a recent 
period, leaves no room for reproaching the Athenians 


' To appreciate fairly the violent emotion raised at Athens by the 
mutilation of the Herms and by the profanation of the Mysteries, it is 
necessary to consider the way in which analogous acts of sacnilege have 
been viewed in Christian and Catholic penal legislation, even down to 
the time of the first French Revolution. 

I transcribe the following extract from a work of authority on French 
VOL. VII. U 
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with excessive cruelty in their penal visitation of 
offences against the religious sentiment. On the 
contrary, the Athenians are distinguished for com- 


criminal jurisprudence—Jousse, Traité de la Justice Crimmelle, Paris 
1771, part iv. tit. 27. vol. iii. p. 672 :— 

“Du Crime de Leze-Majesté Divine.—Les Crimes de Leze Majesté 
Divine, sont ceux qui attaquent Dieu immédiatement, et qu’on doit 
regarder par cette raison comme les plus atroces et les plus exécrables. 
—La Majesté de Dieu peut étre offensée de plusieurs maniéres.—1. En 
niant l’existence de Dieu. 2. Par le crime de ceux qui attentent di- 
rectement contre la Divinité: comme quand on profane ou qu’on foule 
aux pieds les saintes Hosties; ou qu'on frappe les Images de Dieu 
dans le dessein de l’insulter. C’est ce qu’on appelle Crime de Leze- 
Majesté Divine au prémier Chef.” 

Again in the same work, part iv. tit. 46. n. 5, 8, 10, 11. vol. iv. p.97- 
99 :— 

“‘ La profanation des Sacremens et des Mystéres de la Réligion est 
un sacrilege des plus exrécrables. Tel est le crime de ceux qui em- 
ploient les choses sacrées 4 des usages communs et mauvais, en déri- 
sion des Mystéres ; ceux qui profanent la sainte Eucharistte, ou qui en 
abusent en quelque maniére que ce soit; ceux qui en mépris de la Ré- 
ligion, profanent les Fonts-Baptismaux ; qui jettent par terre les saintes 
Hosties, ou qui les emploient & des usages vils et profanes; ceur qué, 
en dérision de nos sacrés Mysteéres, les contrefont dans leurs débauches; 
ceux qui frappent, mutilent, abattent, les Images consacrées a4 Dieu, ow 
a la Sainte Vierge, ou aur Saints, en mépris de la Réligion; et enfin, 
tous ceux qui commettent de semblables impiétés. Tous ces crimes 
sont des crimes de Leze-Majesté divine au prémier chef, parce quiils 
s’attaquent immédiatement a Dieu, et ne se font & aucun dessein que 
de l’offenser.”’ 

‘* ..La peine du Sacrilége, par l’Ancien Testament, étoit celle du feu, 
et d’étre lapidé.—Parles Loix Romaines, les coupables étoient condamnés 
au fer, au feu, et aux bétes farouches, suivant les circqnstances.—En 
France, la peine du sacrilége est arbitraire, et dépend de la qualité et des 
circonstances du crime, du lieu, du temps, et de la qualité de l’accusé.— 
Dans le sacrilége au prémier chef, qui attaque la Divinité, la Sainte 
Vierge, et les Saints, v. g. 4 )’égard de ceux qui foulent aux pieds les 
saintes Hosties, ou qui les jettent & terte, ou en abusent, et qui les em- 
ploient & des usages vils et profanes, la peine est le feu, l’amende honor- 
able, et le poing coupé. Il en est de méme de ceux qui profanent les 
Fonts-Baptismaux ; ceux gui, en dérision de nos Mystéres, s’en moquent 
et les contrefont dans leurs débauches: ils doivent étre punis de peine 
capitale, parceque ces crimes attaquent immédiatement la Divinit¢.”’ 

M. Jousse proceeds to cite several examples of persons condemned to 
death for acts of sacrilege, of the nature above described. 
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parative mildness and tolerance, as we shall find 
various opportunities for remarking. 

Now in reviewing the conduct of the Athenians 
towards Alkibiadés, we must consider, that this 
violation of the mysteries, of which he was indicted 
in good legal form, was an action for which he really 
deserved punishment—if any one deserved it. Even 
his enemies did not fabricate this charge, or impute 
it to him falsely ; though they were guilty of insi- 
dious and unprincipled manceuvres to exasperate 
the public mind against him. Their machinations 
begin with the mutilation of the Hermee—an act of 
new and unparalleled wickedness, to which histo- 
rians of Greece seldom do justice. It was not, like 
the violations of the mysteries, a piece of indecent 
pastime committed within four walls, and never 
intended to become known. It was an outrage 
essentially public, planned and executed by conspi- 
rators for the deliberate purpose of lacerating the 
religious mind of Athens, and turning the prevalent 
terror and distraction to political profit. Thus much 
is certain ; though we cannot be sure who the con- 
spirators were, nor what was their exact or special 
purpose. That the destruction of Alkibiadés was 
one of the direct purposes of the conspirators, is 
highly probable. But his enemies, even if they 
were not among the original authors, at least took 
upon themselves half the guilt of the proceeding, 
by making it the basis of treacherous machinations 
against his person. How their scheme, which was 
originally contrived to destroy him before the expe- 
dition departed, at first failed, was then artfully drop- 
ped, and at length effectually revived, after a long 

v2 
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train of calumny against the absent general—has 
been already recounted. It is among the darkest 
chapters of Athenian political history, indicating, on 
the part of the people, strong religious excitability, 
without any injustice towards Alkibiades—but in- 
dicating, on the part of his enemies, as well as of 
the Hermokopids generally, a depth of wicked con- 
trivance rarely paralleled in political warfare. It 
is to these men, not to the people, that Alkibiadés 
owes his expulsion, aided indeed by the effect of his 
own previous character. In regard to the Herme, 
the Athenians condemned to death—after and by 
consequence of the deposition of Andokidés—a 
small number of men who may perhaps have been 
innocent victims, but whom they sincerely believed 
to be guilty ; and whose death not only tranquillised 
comparatively the public mind, but served as the 
only means of rescue to a far larger number of pri- 
soners confined on suspicion. In regard to Alki- 
biadés, they came to no collective resolution, except 
that of recalling him to take his trial—a resolution 
implying no wrong in those who voted for it, what- 
ever may be the guilt of those who proposed and 
prepared it by perfidious means’. 

' The proceedings in England in 1678 and 1679, in consequence of 
the pretended Popish Plot, have been alluded to by various authors and 
recently by Dr. Thirlwall, as affording an analogy to that which occurred 
at Athens after the mutilation of the Herme. But there are many 


material differences, and all, so far as I can perceive, to the advantage 
of Athens. 

1. The “hellish and damnable plot of the Popish Recusants ”’ (to 
adopt the words of the Houses of Lords and Commons—see Dr. Lin- 
gard’s History of England, vol. xiii. ch. v. p. 88—words, the like of 
which were doubtless employed at Athens in reference to the Hermo- 
kopids) was baseless, mendacious, and incredible, from the beginning. 
It started from no real fact: the whole of it was a tissue of falsehoods 
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In order to appreciate the desperate hatred with 
which the exile Alkibiadés afterwards revenged him- 


and fabrications proceeding from Oates, Bedloe, and a few other in- 
formers of the worst character. 

At Athens, there was unquestionably a plot: the Hermokopids were 
real conspirators, not few in number. No one could doubt that they 
conspired for other objects besides the mutilation of the Herme. At 
the same time, no one knew what these objects were, nor who the con- 
spirators themselves were. 

If before the mutilation of the Herme, a man like Oates had pre- 
tended to reveal to the Athenian people a fabricated plot implicating 
Alkibiadés and others, he would have found no credence. It was not 
until after and by reason of that terror-striking incident, that the Athe- 
nians began to give credence to informers. And we are to recollect 
that they did not put any one to death on the evidence of these in- 
formers. They contented themselves with imprisoning on suspicion, 
until they got the confession and deposition of Andokidés. Those im- 
plicated in that deposition were condemned to death. Now Andokidés, 
as a witness, deserves but very qualified confidence: yet it is impossible 
to degrade him to the same level even as Teukrus or Diokleidés—much 
less to that of Oates and Bedloe. We cannot wonder that the people 
trusted him—and under the peculiar circumstances of the case, it was 
the least evil, that they should trust him. The witnesses upon whose 
testimony the prisoners under the Popish Plot were condemned, were 
even inferior to Teukrus and Diokleidés in presumptive credibility. 

The Athenian people have been censured for their folly in believing 
the democratical constitution in danger, because the Herme had been 
mutilated. I have endeavoured to show, that looking to their religious 
ideas, the thread of connection between these two ideas is perfectly ex- 
plicable. And why are we to quarrel with the Athenians because they 
took arms, and put themselves on their guard, when a Lacedemonian 
or a Boeotian armed force was actually on their frontier? 

As for the condemnation of Alkibiadés and others for profaning and 
divulging the Eleusinian mysteries, these are not for a moment to be 
put upon a level with the condemnations in the Popish Plot. These 
were true charges—at least there is strong presumptive reason for be- 
lieving that they were true. Persons were convicted and punished for 
having done acts which they really had done, and which they knew to 
be legal crimes. Whether it be right to constitute such acts legal crimes, 
or not—is another question. The enormity of the Popish Plot consisted 
in punishing persons for acts which they had not done, and upon depo- 
sitions of the most lying and worthless witnesses. 

The state of mind into which the Athenians were driven after the 
cutting of the Herme, was indeed very analogous to that of the English 
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self on his countrymen, it has been necessary to 
explain to what extent he had just ground of com- 
plaint against them. On being informed that they 
had condemned him to death in his absence, he is 
said to have exclaimed—‘‘ I shall show them that I 
am alive.” He fully redeemed his word’. 

The recall and consequent banishment of Alki- 


8 e e e e 
biadés was mischievous to Athens in several ways. 


It transferred to the enemy’s camp an angry exile, 
to make known her weak points, and to rouse the 
sluggishness of Sparta. It offended a portion of the 
Sicilian armament— most of all probably the Argei- 


people during the circulation of the Popish Plot. The suffering, terror, 
and distraction, I apprehend to have been even greater at Athens: but 
the cause of it was graver and more real, and the active injustice which 
it produced was far less than in England. 

‘“*T shall not detain the reader (says Dr. Lingard, Hist. Engl. xiii. 
p- 105) with a narrative of the partial trials and judicial murders of the 
unfortunate men, whose names had been inserted by Oates in his pre- 
tended discoveries. So violent was the excitement, so general the de- 
lusion created by the perjuries of the informer, that the voice of reason 
and the claims of justice were equally disregarded. Both judge and 
jury seemed to have no other object than to inflict vengeance on the 
supposed traitors. To speak in support of their witnesses, or to hint 
the improbability of the informations, required a strength of mind, a 
recklessness of consequences, which falls to the lot of few individuals : 
even the king himself, convinced as he was of the imposture, and con- 
temptuously as he spoke of it in private, dared not exercise his prero- 
gative of mercy to save the lives of the innocent.” 

It is to be noted that the House of Lords, both acting as a legislative 
body, and in their judicial character when the Catholic Lord Stafford 
was tried before them (ch. vi. p. 231-241), displayed a degree of preju- 
dice and injustice quite equal to that of the judges and juries in the 
law-courts. 

Both the English judicature on this occasion—and the Milanese ju- 
dicature on the occasion adverted to in a previous note—were more 
corrupted and driven to greater injustice by the reigning prejudice, 
than the purely popular Dikastery of Athens in this affair of the Herma. — 
and of the other profanatiuns. | 

1 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22. 
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ans and Mantineians—and slackened their zeal in 
the cause’. And what was worst of all, it left the 
armament altogether under the paralysing command 
of Nikias. For Lamachus, though still equal in 
nominal authority, and now invested with the com- 
mand of one-half instead of one-third of the army, 
appears to have had no real influence except in the 
field. 
Nikias now proceeded to execute that scheme 
which he had first suggested—to sail round from 
Katana to Selinus and Egesta, with the viewof inves- 
tigating the quarrel between the two as well as the 
financial means of the latter. Passing through the 
strait and along the north coast of the island, he first 
touched at Himera, where admittance was refused to 
him; he next captured a Sikanian maritime town 
named Hykkara, together with many prisoners ; 
among thei the celebrated courtezan Lais, then a 
very young girl*. Having handed over this place to 
the Egestzans, Nikias went in person to inspect 
their city and condition ; but could obtain no more 
money than the thirty talents which had been before 
announced on the second visit of the commissioners. 
He then restored the prisoners from Hykkara to 
their Sikanian countrymen, receiving a ransom of 
120 talents’, and conducted the Athenian land-force 
1 Thucyd. ii. 65. ra re €v rp orparomédy apBdvrepa eroiouy, &c. 
2 The statements respecting the age and life of Lais appear involved 
in inextricable confusion. See the note of Goller ad Philisti Fragment. V. 
3 Diodor. xiii. 6; Thucyd. vi. 62. Kat rav8pamoda arédocay, xai 
eyévovro €€ avray etxoos xal éxatdy rddayvra. The word arédocay scenis 
to mean that the prisoncrs were handed over to their fellow-countrymen, 
_ the natural persons to negotiate for their release, upon private contract 


of a definite sum. Had Thucydidés said amedovro, it would have meant 
that they were put up to auction for what they would fetch. This 
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across the centre of the island, through the territory 
of the friendly Sikels to Katana ; making an attack 
in his way upon the hostile Sikel town of Hybla, in 
which he was repulsed. At Katana he was rejoined 
by his naval force. 

It was now seemingly about the middle of Oc- 
tober, and three months had elapsed since the ar- 
rival of the Athenian armament at Rhegium ; during 
which period they had achieved nothing except the 
acquisition of Naxus and Katana as allies—unless 
we are to reckon the insignificant capture of Hyk- 
kara. But Naxus and Katana, as Chalkidic cities, 
had been counted upon beforehand even by Nikias ; 
together with Rhegium, which had been found re- 
luctant, to his great disappointment. What is still 
worse, 1n reference to the character of the general, 
not only nothing serious had been achieved, but no- 
thing serious had been attempted. The precious 
moment pointed out by Lamachus for action, when 
the terrific menace of the recent untried armament 
was at its maximum, and preparation as well as 
confidence was wanting at Syracuse, had been irre- 
parably wasted. Every day the preparations of the 
Syracusans improved and their fears diminished : 
the invader, whom they had looked upon as so for- 
midable, turned out both hesitating and timorous’, 
and when he disappeared out of their sight to Hyk- 
kara and Egesta—still more when he assailed in 


distinction is at least possible—and (in my judgment) more admissible 
than that proposed in the note of Dr. Arnold. 

If however we refer to Thucyd. vi. 88, with Duker’s note, we shall 
see that peraréure is sometimes, though rarely, used in the sense of 
peraréurecOa. The case may perhaps be the same with amédocay for 
aredorre, ' Thueyd. vi. 63; vii. 42. 
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vain the insignificant Sikel post of Hybla—their 
minds underwent a reaction from dismay to extreme 
confidence. The mass of Syracusan citizens, now 
reinforced by allies from Selinus and other cities, 
called upon their generals to lead them to the at- 
tack of the Athenian position at Katana, since the 
Athenians did not dare to approach Syracuse ; while 
Syracusan horsemen even went so far as to insult 
the Athenians in their camp, riding up to ask if 
they were come to settle as peaceable citizens in the 
island, instead of restoring the Leontines. Such 
unexpected humiliation, acting probably on the 
feelings of the soldiers, at length shamed Nikias out 
of his inaction, and compelled him to strike a blow 
for the maintenance of his own reputation. He 
devised a stratagem for approaching Syracuse in 
such a manner as to elude the opposition of the 
Syracusan cavalry—informing himself as to the 
ground near the city through some exiles serving 
along with him’. 

He despatched to Syracuse a Katanzan citizen in 
his heart attached to Athens, yet apparently neutral 
and on good terms with the other side, as bearer of a 
pretended message and proposition from the friends 
of Syracuse at Katana. Many of the Athenian 
soldiers (so the message ran) were in the habit of 
passing the night within the walls, apart from their 
camp and arms. It would be easy for the Syracu- 
sans by a vigorous attack at daybreak, to surprise 
them thus unprepared and dispersed ; while the 
philo-Syracusan party at Katana promised to aid, 
by closing the gates, assailing the Athenians within, 
and setting fire to the ships. A numerous body of 

1 Thucyd. vi. 63; Diodor. xiii. 6. 
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Katanzans (they added) were eager to cooperate 
in the plan now proposed. 

This communication, reaching the Syracusan ge- 
nerals at a moment when they were themselves elate 
and disposed to an aggressive movement, found such 
incautious credence, that they sent back the mes- 
senger to Katana with cordial assent and agreement 
for a precise day. Accordingly, a day or two before, 
the entire Syracusan force was marched out towards 
Katana, and encamped for the night on the river 
Symethus, in the Leontine territory, within about 
eight miles of Katana. But Nikias, with whom the 
whole proceeding originated, choosing this same day 
to put on shipboard his army, together with his Sikel 
allies present, sailed by night southward along the 
coast, rounding the island of Ortygia, into the Great 
Harbour of Syracuse. Arrived thither by break of 
day, he disembarked his troops unopposed south of 
the mouth of the Anapus, in the interior of the 
Great Harbour, near the hamlet which stretched 
towards the temple of Zeus Olympius. Having 
broken down the neighbouring bridge, where the 
Heldérine road crossed the Anapus, he took up a 
position protected by various embarrassing obstacles 
—houses, walls, trees, and standing water—besides 
the steep ground of the Olympieion itself on his left 
wing : so that he could choose his own time for fight- 
ing, and was out of the attack of the Syracusan 
horse. For the protection of his ships on the shore, 
he provided a palisade work by cutting down the 
neighbouring trees ; and even took precautions for 
his rear by throwing up a hasty fence of wood and 
stones touching the shore at the inner bay called 
Daskon. He had full leisure for such defensive 
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works, since the enemy within the walls made no 
attempt to disturb him, while the Syracusan horse 
only discovered his manceuvre on arriving before 
the lines at Katana; and though they lost no time 
in returning, the march back was a long one’. 
Such was the confidence of the Syracusans, how- 
ever, that even after so long a march, they offered 
battle forthwith: but as Nikias did not quit his 
position, they retreated, to take up their night- 
station on the other side of the Heldérine road— 
probably a road bordered on each side by walls. 
On the next morning, Nikias marched out of his 
position and formed his troops in order of battle, in 
two divisions, each eight deep. His front division 
was intended to attack ; his rear division (in hollow 
square with the baggage in the middle) was held in 


reserve near the camp to lend aid where aid might N 


be wanted: cavalry there was none. The Syra- 
cusan hoplites, seemingly far more numerous than 
his, presented the levy in mass of the city, without 
any selection ; they were ranged in the deeper order 
of sixteen, alongside of their Selinuntine allies. On 
the right wing were posted their horsemen, the best 
part of their force, not Jess than 1200 in number ; 
together with 200 horsemen from Gela, 20 from 
Kamarina, about 50 bowmen, and a company of 
darters. The hoplites, though full of courage, had 
little training; and their array, never precisely 
kept, was on this occasion farther disturbed by the 


' Thucyd. vi. 65,66; Diodor. xiii. 6; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 13. 

To understand the position of Nikias, as well as it can be made out 
from the description of Thucydidés, the reader will consult the Plan of 
Syracuse and its neighbourhood at the end of the present volume. 
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immediate vicinity of the city. Some had gone in 
to see their families—others, hurrying out to join, 
found the battle already begun, and took rank 
wherever they could’. 

i papecher Thucydidés, in describing this battle, gives us, 

soldier — according to his practice, a statement of the motives 

arangue : ; ; 

of Niki. and feelings which animated the combatants on 
both sides, and which furnished a theme for the 
brief harangue of Nikias. This appears surprising 
to one accustomed to modern warfare, where the 
soldier is under the influence simply of professional 
honour and disgrace, without any thought of the 
cause for which he is fighting. In ancient times, 
such a motive was only one among many others, 
which, according to the circumstances of the case, 
contributed to elevate or depress the soldier’s mind 
at the eve of action. Nikias adverted to the recog- 
nised military pre-eminence of chosen Argeians, 
Mantineians, and Athenians—as compared to the 
Syracusan levy in mass, who were full of belief in 
their own superiority, (this is a striking confession 
of the deplorable change which had been wrought 
by his own delay,) but who would come short in 
actual conflict, from want of discipline*. More- 
over, he reminded them that they were far away 
from home—and that defeat would render them 
victims, one and all, of the Syracusan cavalry. He 


1 Thucyd. vi. 67-69. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 68, 69. Grws 8€ nai mpds dvdpas ravdnpei re dpvvope- 
yous, Kal oUx drodeéxrous Sowep nuas’ xal mpooérs Tixedtworas, ol Uae p- 
Ppovovas pév pas, tropevovas 8€ of 8a 1d THY emotneny Tis 
réApuns foow exe. 

This passage illustrates very clearly the meaning of the adverb srav- 
8npei. Compare rravdapel, ravopsArci, Eschylus, Sept. Theb. 275. 
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little thought, nor did his prophets forewarn him, 
that such a calamity, serious as it would have been, 
was even desirable for Athens—since it would have 
saved her from the far more overwhelming disasters 
which will be found to sadden the coming chapters 
of this history. 

While the customary sacrifices were being per- 
formed, the slingers and bowmen on both sides 
became engaged in skirmishing. But presently the 
trumpets sounded, and Nikias ordered his first divi- 
sion of hoplites to charge at once rapidly, before 
the Syracusans expected it. Judging from his pre- 
vious backwardness, they never imagined that he 
would be the first to give orders for charging ; nor 
was it until they saw the Athenian line actually 
advancing towards them that they lifted their own 
arms from the ground and came forward to give 
the meeting. ‘The shock was bravely encountered 
on both sides, and for some time the battle con- 
tinued hand to hand with undecided result. There 
happened to supervene a violent storm of rain with 
thunder and lightning, which alarmed tMe Syra- 
cusans, who construed it as an unfavourable augury 
—while to the more practised Athenian hoplites, it 
seemed a mere phenomenon of the season’, so that 
they still farther astonished the Syracusans by the 
unabated confidence with which they continued 
the fight. At length the Syracusan army was 
broken, dispersed, and fled; first, before the Ar- 

" Thucyd. vi. 70. Tots 3° €umetporépois, ra pév yeyvdpeva, xal Spe 
€rous mepaiver Oat Soxetv, rous 8¢ dvOerra@ras, roAD peifwm exmArnéw ph) 
VIKWHEVOUS TAPE XeELy. 

The Athenians, unfortunately for themselves, were not equally un- 


moved by eclipses of the moon. The force of this remark will be seen 
in the next chapter but one. 
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geians on the right, next, before the Athenians in 
the centre. The victors pursued as far as was safe 
and practicable, without disordering their ranks : 
for the Syracusan cavalry, which had not yet been 
engaged, checked all who pressed forward, and 
enabled their own infantry to retire in safety behind 
the Heldrine road'. 
Unabated So little were the Syracusans dispirited with this 
of the Syre- defeat, that they did not retire within their city 
they garri- Until they had sent an adequate detachment to 
Onniibe guard the neighbouring temple and sacred precinct 
—Nikies’ of the Olympian Zeus ; wherein there was much de- 
hisarmy, posited wealth which they feared that the Athenians 


to Ketan might seize. Nikias, however, without approach- 


ing the sacred ground, contented himself with oc- 
cupying the field of battle, burnt his own dead, and 
stripped the arms from the dead of the enemy 
The Syracusans and their allies lost 250 men, the 
Athenians 50°. 

On the morrow, having granted to the Syracu- 
sans their dead bodies for burial, and collected the 
ashes of his own dead, Nikias re-embarked his 
troops, put to sea, and sailed back to his former 
station at Katana. He conceived it impossible, 
without cavalry and a farther stock of money, to 


1 Thucyd. vi. 70. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 71. Plutarch (Nikias, c. 16) states that Nikias refused 
from religious scruples to invade the sacred precinct, though his soldiers 
were eager to scize its contents. 

Diodorus (xii. 6) affirms erroneously that the Athenians became 
masters of the Olympieion. Pausanias too says the same thing (x. 28. 3), 
adding that Nikias abstained from disturbing either the treasures or the 
offerings, and left them still under the care of the Syracusan priests. 

Plutarch farther states that Nikias stayed some days in his position 
before he returned to Katana. But the language of Thucydidés indi- 
cates that the Athenians returned on the day after the battle. 
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maintain his position near Syracuse or to prose- 
cute immediate operations of siege or blockade. 
And as the winter was now approaching, he deter- 
mined to take up winter quarters at Katana— 
though considering the mild winter at Syracuse, 
and the danger of marsh fever near the Great Har- 
bour in summer, the change of season might well 
be regarded as a questionable gain. But he pro- 
posed to employ the interval in sending to Athens 
for cavalry and money, as well as in procuring the 
like reinforcements from his Sicilian allies, whose 
numbers he calculated now on increasing by the 
accession of new cities after his recent victory— 
and to get together magazines of every kind for 


beginning the siege of Syracuse in the spring. Des- Gua 


patching a trireme to Athens with these requisi- 
tions, he sailed with his forces to Messéné, within 
which there was a favourable party who gave hopes 


of opening the gates to him. Such a correspond- : 


ence had already been commenced before the de- 
parture of Alkibiadés: but it was the first act of 
revenge which the departing general took on his 
country, to betray the proceedings to the philo- 
Syracusan party in Messéné. Accordingly these 
latter, watching their opportunity, rose in arms be- 
fore the arrival of Nikias, put to death their chief 


antagonists, and held the town by force against the 


Athenians ; who after a fruitless delay of thirteen 


days, with scanty supplies and under stormy wea- . 


ther, were forced to return to Naxos, where they 
established a palisaded camp and station, and went 
into winter quarters’. 


1 Thucyd. vi. 71-74. 
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The recent stratagem of Nikias, followed by the 
movement into the harbour of Syracuse and the 


5 battle, had been ably planned and executed. It 


served to show the courage and discipline of the 
army, as well as to keep up the spirits of the sol- 
diers themselves and to obviate those feelings of 
disappointment which the previous inefficiency of 
the armament tended to arouse. But as to other 
results, the victory was barren; we may even 
say, positively mischievous—since it imparted a 
momentary stimulus which served as an excuse 
to Nikias for the three months of total inaction 
which followed—and since it neither weakened nor 
humiliated the Syracusans, but gave them a salu- 
tary lesson which they turned to account while 
Nikias was in his winter quarters. His apathy 
during these first eight months after the arrival of 
the expedition at Rhegium (from July 415 .c. to 
March 414 s.c.), was the most deplorable of all 
calamities to his army, his country, and himself. 
Abundant proofs of this will be seen in the coming 
events: at present we have only to turn back to 
his own predictions and recommendations. All 
the difficulties and dangers to be surmounted in 
Sicily had been foreseen by himself and impressed 
upon the Athenians: in the first instance, as 
grounds against undertaking the expedition—but 
the Athenians, though unfortunately not allowing 


. them to avail in that capacity, fully admitted their 


reality, and authorised him to demand whatever 

force was necessary to overcome them’. He had 

thus been allowed to bring with him a force calcu- 
1 Thucyd. vi. 21-26. 
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lated upon his own ideas, together with supplies 
and implements for besieging ; yet when arrived, 
he seems only anxious to avoid exposing that force 
in any serious enterprise, and to find an excuse for 
conducting it back to Athens. That Syracuse was 
the grand enemy, and that the capital point of the 
enterprise was the siege of that city, was a truth fa- 
miliar to himself as well as every man at Athens’: 
upon theformidable cavalry of the Syracusans, Nikias 
had himself insisted, in the preliminary debates. Yet 
—after four months of mere trifling, and pretence of 
action so as to evade dealing with the real difficulty 
—the existence of this cavalry is made an excuse 
for a farther postponement of four months until re- 
inforcements can be obtained from Athens. To all 
the intrinsic dangers of the case, predicted by Ni- 
kias himself with proper discernment, was thus su- 
peradded the aggravated danger of his own factitious 
delay ; frittering away the first impression of his ar- 
mament—giving the Syracusans leisure to enlarge 
their fortifications—and allowing the Peloponne- 
sians time to interfere against Attica as well as to 
succour Sicily. It was the unhappy weakness of this 
commander to shrink from decisive resolutions of 
every kind, and at any rate to postpone them until 
the necessity became imminent: the consequence 
of which was (to use an expression of the Corin- 
thian envoy before the Peloponnesian war in cen- 
suring the dilatory policy of Sparta), that never 
acting, yet always seeming about to act, he found 
his enemy in double force instead of single, at the 
moment of actual conflict’. 

! Thucyd. vi. 20. 

* Thucyd. i. 69. novxdfere yap pdvos “EAAnvar, & Aaxedaipdrot, ov 
VOL. VII. x 
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Great indeed must have been the disappoint- 
ment of the Athenians, when, after having sent 
forth in the month of June an expedition of unpa- 
ralleled efficiency, they receive in the month of 
November a despatch to acquaint them that the 
general has accomplished little except one indeci- 
sive victory ; and that he has not even attempted 
any thing serious—nor can do so unless they send 
him farther cavalry and money. Yet the only an- 
swer which they made was, to grant and provide 
for this demand without any public expression of 
discontent or disappointment against hin'. And 


ry Svvdpes Teva GAAG TH peAANCEs Gpvydpevot, Kal pdvor OVK apxXoperny 
rv abénow ray éxOpav, ddArAa 8erdaccoupérvyny, xaradvortes. 

1 Aloyxpov 8€ Biacbévras amedOeiv, } Vorepoy émipetanépmrecbas, 
Dirparov doxéntws Bovdevoapevovs— It is disgraceful to be driven out 
of Sicily by superior force, or to send back here afterwards for fresh 
reinforcements, through our own fault in making bad calculations at 
first.” (Thucyd. vi. 21.) 

This was a part of the last speech by Nikias himself at Athens, prior 
to the expedition. The Athenian people in reply had passed a vote 
that he and his colleagues should fix their own amount of force, and 
should have everything which they asked for. Moreover, such was the 
feeling in the city, that every one individually was anxious to put down 
his name to serve (vi. 26-31). Thucydidés can hardly find words suf- 
ficient to depict the completeness, the grandeur, the wealth public an 
private, of the armament. 

As this goes to establish what I have advanced in the text—that the 
actions of Nikias in Sicily stand most of all condemned by his own pre- 
vious speeches at Athcns—so it seems to have been forgotten by Dr. 
Arnold when he wrote his note on the remarkable passage, ii. 65, of 
Thucydidés—¢€ &» @Ada re woddG, as ev peydAn moder, Kal dpyhy 
éxovon, HpaprnOn, Kai é és ZixeNiay wAods’ bs ob rocodroy yvopns dpdp- 
mpa hv mpos obs émyecay, daov of éxmépwpavres, od Tra rpda- 
hopa rots olxopévors emiytyvoaoKovres, Grd xara ras idias 
BaBohas wept ris rov 8nyou mpocracias, ra te ev rq oTparonedp 
duBdurepa érroiovuy, kai ra rept rv méAw Mparoy ey dAAnAots erapayOnoay. 
—Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks :— 

‘““Thucydidés here expresses the same opinion, whigh he repeats in 
two other places (vi. 3] ; vii. 42), namely—that the Athenian power was 
fully adequate to the conquest of Syracuse, had not the erpedition been 
mismanaged by the general, and insufficiently supplied by the govern- 


tC 
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this is the more to be noted, since the removal of 
Alkibiadés afforded an inviting and even valuable 


ment at home. The words ov ra mpéogopa rots oixopevurs emeyryvac- 
xovres signify ‘xot voting afterwards the needful supplies to their abs- 
ent armament :’ for Nikias was prevented from improving his first 
victory over the Syracusans by the want of cavalry and money; and 
the whole winter was lost before he could get supplied from Athens. 
And subsequently the armament was allowed to be reduced to great 
distress and weakness, before the second expedition was sent to rein- 
force it.”—Goller and Poppo concur in this explanation. 

Let us in the first place discuss the explanation here given of the 
words ra mpéoqopa émyryvooxorres. It appears to me that these words 
do not signify “‘ voting the needful supplies.” 

The word émyryvooney cannot be used in the same sense with ém- 
wéepretyv—mapacyeiy (vii. 2-15), éxwopifew. As it would not be admis- 
sible to say émtytyvdoxewy GrAa, vnas, trmous, xpnpara, &c., so neither 
can it be right to say émeyryyooxew ta mpdodopa, if this latter word 
were used only as a comprehensive word for these particulars, meaning 
‘* supplies.” The words really mean—“ taking farther resolutions 
(after the expedition was gone) unsuitable or mischievous to the absegt 
armament.’”’ Tpdedopa is used here quite generally—agreeing with 
BovXevpara or some such word: indeed we find the phrase ra mpdo- 
dopa used in the most general sense, for ‘ what is suitable ’’—“‘ what 
is advantageous or convenient ”—yvprdow ra mpdopopa—mpdocera 
ra mpcopopa—ra mpdogop’ nifar—ra npdogopa Spans dy—rd raicde 
mpoogopoy. Euripid. Hippol. 112; Alkestis, 148; Iphig. Aul. 160 B; 
Helen. 1299; Troades, 304. 

Thucydidés appears to have in view the violent party contests which 
broke out in reference to the Herme and the otherirreligious acts at Athens, 
after the departure of the armament, especially to the mischief of re- 
calling Alkibiadés, which grew out of those contests. He does not 
allude to the withholding of supplies from the armament; nor was it 
the purpose of any of the parties at Athens to withhold them. The 
party-acrimony was directed against Alkibiadés exclusively—not against 
the expedition. 

Next, as to the main allegation in Dr. Arnold’s note—that one of the 
causes of the failure of the Athenian expedition in Sicily, was, that it 
was “insufficiently supplied by Athens.” Of the two passages to which 
he refers in Thucydidés (vi. 31; vii. 42), the first distinctly contradicts 
this allegation, by setting forth the prodigious amount of force sent— 
the second says nothing about it, and indirectly discountenances it, by 
dwelling upon the glaring blunders of Nikias. 

After the Athgnians had allowed Nikias in the spring to name and 
collect the force which he thought requisite, how could they expect to 
receive a demand for farther reinforcements in the autumn—the army 
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opportunity for proposing to send out a fresh col- 
league in his room. If there were no complaints 
raised against Nikias at Athens, so neither are we 
informed of any such, even among his own soldiers 
in Sicily—though ther disappointment must have 
been yet greater than that of their countrymen at 
home, considering the expectations with which they 
had come out. We may remember that the delay 
of a few days at Eion, under perfectly justifiable 
circumstances and while awaiting the arrival of re- 
inforcements actually sent for, raised the loudest 
murmurs against Kleon in his expedition against 
Amphipolis, from the hoplites in his own army’. 


having really done nothing? Nevertheless the supplies were sent, as 
soon as they could be, and as soon as Nikias expected them. If the 
whole winter was lost, that was not the fault of the Athenians. 

Still harder is it in Dr. Arnold, to say—‘‘that the armament was 
allowed to be reduced to great distress and weakness before the second 
expedition was sent to reinforce it.” The second expedition was sent, 
the moment that Nikias made known his distress and asked for it; his 
intimation of distress coming quite suddenly, almost immediately after 
most successful appearances. 

It appears to me that nothing can be more incorrect or inconsistent 
with the whole tenor of the narrative of Thucydidés, than to charge 

the Athenians with having starved their expedition. What they are 
really chargeable with, is—the having devoted to it a disproportionate 
fraction of their entire strength—perfectly enormous and ruinous. And 
so Thucydidés plainly conceives it, when he is describing both the 
armament of Nikias and that of Demosthenés. 

Thucydidés is very reserved in saying anything against Nikias, whom 
he treats throughout with the greatest indulgence and tenderness. But 
he lets drop quite sufficient to prove that he conceived the mismanage- 
ment of the general as the cause of the failure of the armament—not 
as “one of two causes,’ as Dr. Arnold here presents it. Of course I ° 
recognise fully the consummate skill, and the aggressive vigour so un- 
usual in a Spartan, of Gylippus—together with the effective influence 
which this exercised upon the result. But Gylippus would never have set 
foot in Syracuse, had he not been let in, first through the apathy, next 
through the contemptuous want of precaution, shown by Nikias (vii. 42). 

" Thucyd. v. 7. See the preceding volume vi. of this History, chap. 
liv. p. 634. 
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The contrast is instructive, and will appear yet more 
instructive as we advance forward. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans were profiting by the 
lesson of their recent defeat. In the next public 
assembly which ensued, Hermokratés addressed 
them in the mingled tone of encouragement and 
admonition. He praised their bravery, while he de- 
precated their want of tactics and discipline. Con- 
sidering the great superiority of the enemy in this 
last respect, he regarded the recent battle as giving 
good promise for the future ; and he appealed with 
satisfaction to the precautions taken by Nikias in 
fortifying his camp as well as to his speedy retreat 
after the battle. He pressed them to diminish the 
excessive number of fifteen generals, whom they had 
hitherto been accustomed to nominate to the com- 
mand—to reduce the number to three, conferring 
upon them at the same time fuller powers than had 
been before enjoyed, and swearing a solemn oath ta 
leave them unfettered in the exercise of such powers 
—lastly, to enjoin upon these generals the most 
strenuous efforts, during the coming winter, for 
training and arming the whole population. Ac- 
cordingly Hermokratés himself, with Herakleidés 
and Sikanus, were named to the command. Am- 
bassadors were sent both to Sparta and to Corinth, 
for the purpose of entreating assistance in Sicily, as 


well as of prevailing on the Peloponnesians to re- 


commence a direct attack against Attica'; so as at 
least to prevent the Athenians from sending farther 
reinforcements to Nikias, and perhaps even to bring 
about the recall of his army. 
But by far the most important measure which 
1 Thucyd. vi. 72, 73. 
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marked the nomination of the new generals, was, 
the enlargement of the line of fortifications at Sy- 
racuse. They constructed a new wall, enclosing 
an additional space and covering both their Inner 
and their Outer City to the westward—reaching 
from the Outer sea to the Great Harbour, across 
the whole space fronting the rising slope of the hill 
of Epipole—and stretching far enough westward 
to enclose the sacred precinct of Apollo Temenites. 
This was intended as a precaution, in order that if 
Nikias, resuming operations in the spring, should 
beat them in the field and confine them to their 
walls—he might nevertheless be prevented from 
carrying a wall of circumvallation from sea to sea 
without covering a great additional extent of 
ground’. Besides this, the Syracusans fitted up 
and garrisoned the deserted town of Megara, on the 
coast to the north of Syracuse; they established a 
regular fortification and garrison in the Olympieion 
or temple of Zeus Olympius, which they had already 
garrisoned after the recent battle with Nikias; and 
they planted stakes in the sea to obstruct the con- 
venient landing-places. All these precautions were 
useful to them; and we may even say that the 
new outlying fortification, enclosing the Temenites, 
proved their salvation in the coming siege—by so 
lengthening the circumvallation necessary for the 
Athenians to construct, that Gylippus had time to 


' Thucyd. vi. 75. ‘Ereixefov d¢ of Zupaxdorot € €y tT} xeon mpos TE TH 
model, Tov Tepevirny évrds romogpevol, ret xos wapa way TO mpos 
"EmtroXds dpav, Oras ph BiSeAdocovos evanmoreixtoros dou, 
hv dpa opddAwvrat, &c. 

I reserve the general explanation of the topography of Syracuse for 
the next chapter i the siege begins), and the Appendix attached 


to it. 
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arrive before it was finished. But there was one 
farther precaution which the Syracusans omitted 
at this moment, when it was open to them without 
any hindrance—to occupy and fortify the Eurydlus, 
or the summit of the hill of Epipole. Had they 
done this now, probably the Athenians could never 
have made progress with their lines of circumvalla- 
tion: but they did not think of it until too late— 
as we shall presently see. 

Nevertheless, it is important to remark, in refer- 
ence to the general scheme of Athenian operations 
in Sicily, that if Nikias had adopted the plan origi- 
nally recommended by Lamachus—or if he had 
begun his permanent besieging operations against 
Syracuse in the summer or autumn of 415 B.c., 
instead of postponing them, as he actually did, to 
the spring of 414 3.c.—he would have found none 
of these additional defences to contend against, and 
the line of circumvallation necessary for his purpose 
would have been shorter and easier. Besides these 
permanent and irreparable disadvantages, his win- 
ter’s inaction at Naxos drew upon him the farther 
insult, that the Syracusans marched to his former 
quarters at Katana and burned the tents which they 
found standing—ravaging at the same time the 
neighbouring fields’. 

Kamarina maintained an equivocal policy which 
made both parties hope to gain it ; and in the course 
of this winter the Athenian envoy Euphémus with 
others was sent thither to propose a renewal of that 
alliance, between the city and Athens, which had 
been concluded ten years before. Hermokratés the 

’ Thucyd. vi. 75. 
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Syracusan went to counteract his object ; and both 
of them, according to Grecian custom, were ad- 
mitted to address the public assembly. 
Hermokratés began by denouncing the views, 
designs, and past history, of Athens. He did not 
(he said) fear her power, provided the Sicilian cities 
were united and true to each other: even against 
Syracuse alone, the hasty retreat of the Athenians 
after the recent battle had shown how little they 
confided in their own strength. What he did fear, 
was, the delusive promises and insinuations of 
Athens, tending to disunite the island, and to pa- 
ralyse all joint resistance. Every one knew that 
her purpose in this expedition was to subjugate all 
Sicily—that Leontini and Egesta served merely as 
convenient pretences to put forward—and that she 
could have no sincere sympathy for Chalkidians in 
Sicily, when she herself held in slavery the Chalki- 
dians in Eubcea. It was in truth nothing else but 
an extension of the same scheme of rapacious am- 
bition, whereby she had reduced her Ionian allies 
and kinsmen to their present wretched slavery, now 
threatened against Sicily. The Sicilians could not 
too speedily show her that they were no Ionians, 
made to be transferred from one master to another 
—but autonomous Dorians from the centre of au- 
tonomy, Peloponnesus. It would be madness to 
forfeit this honourable position through jealousy or 
lukewarmness among themselves. Let not the 
Kamarinzans imagine that Athens was striking her 
blow at Syracuse alone: they were themselves next 
neighbours of Syracuse, and would be the first vic- 
tims if she were conquered. They might wish, 
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from apprehension or envy, to see the superior 
power of Syracuse humbled—but this could not 
happen without endangering their own existence. 
They ought to do for her what they would have asked 
her to do if the Athenians had invaded Kamarina— 
instead of lending merely nominal aid, as they had 
hitherto done. Their former alliance with Athens 
was for purposes of mutual defence, not binding 
them to aid her in schemes of pure aggression. To 
hold aloof, give fair words to both parties, and leave 
Syracuse to fight the battle of Sicily single-handed— 
was as unjust as it was dishonourable. If she came 
off victor in the struggle, she would take care that 
the Kamarinzans should be no gainers by such a 
policy. The state of affairs was so plain, that he 
(Hermokratés) could not pretend to enlighten them : 
but he solemnly appealed to their sentiments of com- 
mon blood and lineage. The Dorians of Syracuse 
were assailed by their eternal enemies the lonians, 
and ought not to be now betrayed by their own 
brother Dorians of Kamarina'. 

Euphémus, in reply, explained the proceedings 
of Athens in reference to her empire, and vindicated 
her against the charges of Hermokratés. Though 
addressing a Dorian assembly, he did not fear to 
take his start from the position laid down by Her- 
mokratés, that Ionians were the natural enemies of 
Dorians. Under this feeling Athens, as an Ionian 
city, had looked about to strengthen herself against 
the supremacy of her powerful Dorian neighbours 
in Peloponnesus. Finding herself after the repulse 
of the Persian king at the head of those Ionians and 

1 Thucyd. vi. 77-S0. 
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other Greeks who had just revolted from him, she 
had made use of her position as well as of her su- 
perior navy to shake off the illegitimate ascendency 
of Sparta. Her empire was justified by regard for 
her own safety against Sparta, as well as by the 
immense superiority of her maritime efforts in the 
rescue of Greece from the Persians. Even in refer- 
ence to her allies, she had good ground for redu- 
cing them to subjection, because they had made 
themselves the instruments and auxiliaries of the 
Persian king in his attempt to conquer her. Pru- 
dential views for assured safety to herself had thus 
led her to the acquisition of her present empire, 
and the same views now brought her to Sicily. He 
was prepared to show that the interests of Kamarina 
were in full accordance with those of Athens. The 
main purpose of Athens in Sicily was to prevent 
her Sicilian enemies from sending aid to her Pelo- 
ponnesian enemies—to accomplish which, powerful 
Sicilian allies were indispensable to her. To en- 
feeble or subjugate her Sicilian allies, would be folly : 
if she did this, they would not serve her purpose of 
keeping the Syracusans employed in their own 
island. Hence her desire to re-establish the expa- 
triated Leontines, powerful and free, though she 
retained the Chalkidians in Eubcea as subjects. 
Near home, she wanted nothing but subjects, dis- 
armed and tribute-paying—while in Sicily, she re- 
quired independent and efficient allies ; so that the 
double conduct, which Hermokratés reproached as 
inconsistent, proceeded from one and the same root 
of public prudence. Pursuant to that motive, Athens 
dealt differently with her different allies according 
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to the circumstances of each. Thus, she respected 
the autonomy of Chios and Methymna, and main- 
tained equal relations with other islanders near 
Peloponnesus ; and such were the relations which 
she now wished to establish in Sicily. 

No—it was Syracuse, not Athens, whom the 
Kamarinzans and other Sicilians had really ground 
to fear. Syracuse was aiming at the acquisition of 
imperial sway over the island ; and that which she 
had already done towards the Leontines showed 
what she was prepared to do, when the time came, 
against Kamarina and others. It was under this 
apprehension that the Kamarineans had formerly 
invited Athens into Sicily : it would be alike unjust 
and impolitic were they now to repudiate her aid, 
for she could accomplish nothing without them ; if 
they did so on the present occasion, they would re- 
pent it hereafter when exposed to the hostility of a 
constant encroaching neighbour, and when Athenian 
auxiliaries could not again be had. He repelled the 
imputations which Hermokratés had cast upon 
Athens—but the Kamarinzans were not sitting as 
judges or censors upon her merits. It was for them 
to consider whether that meddlesome disposition, 
with which Athens was reproached, was not highly 
beneficial as the terror of oppressors, and the shield 
of weaker states, throughout Greece. He now ten- 
dered it to the Kamarinzans as their only security 
against Syracuse; calling upon them, instead of 
living in perpetual fear of her aggression, to seize 
the present opportunity of attacking her on an equal 
footing, jointly with Athens’. 

? Thucyd. vi. 83-87. 
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In these two remarkable speeches, we find Her- 
mokratés renewing substantially the same line of 
counsel as he had taken up ten years before at the 
congress of Gela--to settle all Sicilian differences 
at home, and above all things to keep out the in- 
tervention of Athens; who if she once got footing 
in Sicily, would never rest until she reduced all the 
cities successively. This was the natural point of 
view for a Syracusan politician; but by no means 
equally natural, nor equally conclusive, for an in- 
habitant of one of the secondary Sicilian cities— 
especially of the conterminous Kamarina. And 
the oration of Euphémus is an able pleading to de- 
monstrate that the Kamarinzans had far more to 
fear from Syracuse than from Athens. His argu- 
ments to this point are at least highly plausible, if 
not convincing: but he seems to lay himself open 
to attack from the opposite quarter. If Athens 
cannot hope to gain any subjects in Sicily, what 
motive has she for interfering? This Euphémus 
meets by contending that if she does not interfere, 
the Syracusans and their allies will come across 
and render assistance to the enemies of Athens in 
Peloponnesus. It is manifest, however, that under 
the actual circumstances of the time, Athens could 
have no real fears of this nature, and that her real 
motives for meddling in Sicily were those of hope 
and encroachment, not of self-defence. But it 
shows how little likely such hopes were to be 
realised—and therefore how ill-advised the whole 
plan of interference in Sicily was—that the Athe- 
nian envoy could say to the Kamarinzans, in the 
same strain as Nikias had spoken at Athens when 
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combating the wisdom of the expedition—‘‘ Such 
is the distance of Sicily from Athens, and such the 
difficulty of guarding cities of great force and ample 
territory combined, that if we wished to hold you 
Sicilians as subjects, we should be unable to do it: 
we can only retain you as free and powerful allies’.” 
What Nikias said at Athens to dissuade his country- 
men from the enterprise, under sincere conviction 
—Euphémus repeated at Kamarina for the purpose 
of conciliating that city; probably, without be- 
lieving it himself, yet the anticipation was not on 
that account the less true and reasonable. 

The Kamarinzans felt the force of both speeches, 


from Hermokratés and Euphémus. Their inclina- 


tions carried them towards the Athenians, yet not 
without a certain misgiving in case Athens should 


prove completely successful. Towards the Syracu- 


sans, on the contrary, they entertained nothing but 
unqualified apprehension, and jealousy of very an- 
cient date—and even now, their great fear was, of 
probable suffering if the Syracusans succeeded 
against Athens without their co-operation. In this 
dilemma, they thought it safest to give an evasive 
answer, of friendly sentiment towards both parties, 
but refusal of aid to either; hoping thus to avoid 
an inexpiable breach, whichever way the ultimate 
success might turn’. 

For a city comparatively weak and situated like 


’ Thucyd. vi. 86. qpeis pév ye obre éupetvat Suvarot pr peO tuov’ ef re 
Kal yevduevor xaxot Katepyacaipeba, advvatos Karacyeiv, da pads re 
mov kai azropig puAakns médewy peyadwy cal TapacKeuy nretpwridwr, &c. 

This is exactly the language of Nikias in his speech to the Athenians, 
vi. Ll. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 88. 
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Kamarina, such was perhaps the least hazardous 
policy. In December 415 s.c., no human being 
could venture to predict how the struggle between 
Nikias and the Syracusans in the coming year 
would turn out; nor were the Kamarinzeans 
prompted by any hearty feeling to take the extreme 
chances with either party. Matters had borne a 
different aspect indeed in the preceding month of 
July 415 s.c., when the Athenians first arrived. 
Had the vigorous policy urged by Lamachus been 
then followed up, the Athenians would always have 
appeared likely to succeed—if indeed they had not 
already become conquerors of Syracuse: so that 
waverers like the Kamarinzans would have re- 
mained attached to them from policy. The best | 
way to obtain allies (Lamachus had contended) 
was, to be prompt and decisive in action, and to 
strike at the capital point at once, while the intimi- 
dating effect of their arrival was fresh. Of the 
value of his advice, an emphatic illustration is 
afforded by the conduct of Kamarina’. 

Throughout the rest of the winter, Nikias did 


® little or nothing. He merely despatched envoys 


for the purpose of conciliating the Sikels in the in- 
terior, where the autonomous Sikels, who dwelt in 
the central regions of the island, for the most part 
declared in his favour—especially the powerful 
Sikel prince Archdnidés—sending provisions and 
even money to the camp at Naxos. Against some 
refractory tribes, Nikias sent detachments for pur- 
poses of compulsion ; while the Syracusans on their 
part did the like to counteract him. Such Sikel 
' Compare the remarks of Alkibiadés, Thucyd. vi. 9). 
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tribes as had become dependents of Syracuse, stood 
aloof from the struggle. Asthe spring approached, 
Nikias transferred his position from Naxos to Ka- 
tana, re-establishing that camp which the Syra- 
cusans had destroyed’. 

He farther sent a trireme to Carthage, to invite 
co-operation from that city ; and a second to the 
Tyrrhenian maritime cities on the southern coast of 
Italy—some of whom had proffered to him their 
services, as ancient enemies of Syracuse, and now 
realised their promises. From Carthage nothing 
was obtained ; why, we do not know; for we shall 
find the Carthaginians, six years hence, invading 
Sicily with prodigious forces; and if they enter- 
tained any such intentions, it would seem that the 
presence of Nikias in Sicily must have presented 
the most convenient moment for executing them. 
To the Sikels, Egestzans, and all the other allies 
of Athens, Nikias sent orders for bricks, iron bars, 
clamps, and everything suitable for the wall of cir- 
cumvallation, which was to be commenced with the 
first burst of spring. 

While such preparations were going on in Sicily, 
debates of portentous promise took place at Sparta. 


Immediately after the battle near the Olympieion ¢ 


and the retreat of Nikias into winter quarters, the 
Syracusans had despatched envoys to Peloponnesus 
to solicit reinforcements. Here again, we are com- 
pelled to notice the lamentable consequences arising 
out of the inaction of Nikias. Had he commenced 
the siege of Syracuse on his first arrival, it may be 
doubted whether any such envoys would have been 
1 Thucyd. vi. 88. 
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sent to Peloponnesus at all; at any rate, they would 
not have arrived in time to produce decisive effects’. 
After exerting what influence they could upon the 
Italian Greeks, in their voyage, the Syracusan en- 
voys reached Corinth, where they found the warmest 
reception and obtained promises of speedy succour. 
The Corinthians furnished envoys of their own to ac- 
company them to Sparta, and to back their request 
for Lacedzemonian aid. 

They found at the congress at Sparta another 
advocate upon whom they could not reasonably 
have counted—Alkibiadés. That exile had crossed 
over from Thurii to the Eleian port of Kylléné in 
Peloponnesus in a merchant-vessel*, and now ap- 


1 Thucyd. vi. 88; vii. 42. 

.? Plutarch (Alkib. c. 23) says that he went to reside at Argos; but 
this seems difficult to reconcile with the assertion of Thucydidés (vi. 61) 
that his friends at Argos had incurred grave suspicions of treason. 

Cornelius Nepos (Alkib. c. 4) says, with greater probability of truth, 
that Alkibiadés went from Thunii, first to Elis, next to Thebes. 

Isokratés (De Bigis, Orat. xvi. s. 10) says that the Athenians banished 
him out of all Greece, inscribed his name on a column, and sent envoys 
to demand his person from the Argeians; so that Alkibiadés was com- 
pelled to take refuge with the Lacedemonians. This whole statement 
of Isokratés is exceedingly loose and untrustworthy, carrying back the 
commencement of the conspiracy of the Four Hundred to a time an- 
terior to the banishment of Alkibiadés. But among all the vague sen- 
tences, this allegation that the Athenians banished him out of all Greece 
stands prominent. They could only banish him from the territory of 
Atbens and her allies. Whether he went to Argos, as I have already 
said, seems to me very doubtful : perhaps Plutarch copied the statement 
from this passage of Isokratés. 

But under all circumstances, we are not to believe that Alkibiadés 
turned aguinst his country, or went to Sparta, upon compulsion. The 
first act of his hostility to Athens (the disappointing her of the acquisition 
of Messéné) was committed before he left Sicily. Moreover Thucydidés 
represents him as unwilling indeed to go to Sparta, but only unwilling 
because he was afraid of the Spartans; in fact waiting for a safe con- 
duct and invitation from them. Thucydidés mentions nothing about 


his going to Argos (vi. 88). 
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peared at Sparta on special invitation and safe- 
conduct from the Lacedzemonians ; of whom he was 
at first vehemently afraid, in consequence of having 
raised against them that Peloponnesian combination 
which had given them so much trouble before the 
battle of Mantineia. He now appeared too, burn- 
ing with hostility against his country, and eager 
to inflict upon her all the mischief in his power. 
Having been the chief evil genius to plunge her, 
mainly for selfish ends of his own, into this ill- 
starred venture, he was now about to do his best 
to turn it into her irreparable ruin. His fiery sti- 
mulus, and unmeasured exaggerations, supplied 
what was wanting in Corinthian and Syracusan 
eloquence, and inflamed the tardy goodwill of the 
Spartan ephors into comparative decision and ac- 
tivity'. His harangue in the Spartan congress is 
given to us by Thucydidés—who may possibly 
have heard it, as he was then himself in exile. 
Like the earlier speech which he puts into the 
mouth of Alkibiadés at Athens, it is characteristic 
in a high degree; and interesting in another point 
of view as the latest composed speech of any length 
which we find in his history. I give here the sub- 
stance, without professing to translate the words. 

‘‘ First, I must address you, Lacedzemonians, re- 
specting the prejudices current against me _ per- 
sonally, before I can hope to find a fair hearing on 
public matters. You know it was I, who renewed 
my public connection with Sparta, after my ances- 
tors before me had quarreled with you and re- 

' Thueyd. vi. 88. 
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nounced it. Moreover, I assiduously cultivated your 
favour on all points, especially by attentions to 
your prisoners at Athens: but while I was showing 
all this zeal towards you, you took the opportunity 
of the peace which you made with Athens to employ 
my enemies as your agents—thus strengthening 
their hands, and dishonouring me. It was this 
conduct of yours which drove me to unite with the 
Argeians and Mantineians; nor ought you to be 
angry with me for mischief which you thus drew 
upon yourselves. Probably some of you hate me 
too, without any good reason, as a forward partisan 
of democracy. My family were always opposed to 
the Peisistratid despots ; and as all opposition to a 
reigning dynasty takes the name of The People, so 
from that time forward we continued to act as lead- 
ers of the people’. Moreover our established con- 
stitution was a democracy, so that I had no choice 
but to obey—though I did my best to maintain a 
moderate line of political conduct in the midst of 
the reigning licence. It was not my family, but 
others, who in former times as well as now, led 
the people into the worst courses—those same men 
who sent me into exile. I always acted as leader, 
not of a party, but of the entire city; thinking it 
right to uphold that constitution in which Athens 

1 Thucyd. vi. 89. Tots yap rupavvos dei wore duddbopoi écpev, ray Se 
rd dvayriovpevoy rp duvacrevorts Sjuos @yduaorat’ xal an’ exeivou Evp- 
mapépewvev 1) Tpocracia nui rou mAnOovs. 

It is to be recollected that the Lacedsemonians had been always op- 
posed to rupavvo: or despots, and had been particularly opposed to the 
Peisistratid ripayvor, whom they in fact put down. In tracing his 


democratical tendences, therefore, to this source, Alkibiadés took the 
best means of excusing them before a Lacedemonian audience. 
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had enjoyed her grandeur and freedom, and which 
I found already existing!. For as to democracy, all 
we Athenians of common sense well knew its real 
character. Personally, I have better reason than 
any one else to rail against it—if one could say 
anything new about such confessed folly ; but I did 
not think it safe to change the government, while 
you were standing by as enemies. 

‘So much as to myself personally: I shall now 
talk to you about the business of the meeting, and 
tell you something more than you yet know. Our 
purpose in sailing from Athens, was, first to conquer 
the Sicilian Greeks—next, the Italian Greeks— 
afterwards, to make an attempt on the Carthaginian 
empire and on Carthage herself. If all or most 
of this succeeded, we were then to attack Pelopon- 
nesus. We intended to bring to this enterprise the 
entire power of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, 
besides large numbers of Iberian and other warlike 
barbaric mercenaries, together with many new tri- 
remes built from the abundant forests of Italy, and 
large supplies both of treasure and provision. We 
could thus blockade Peloponnesus all round with 
our fleet, and at the same time assail it with our 
land-force ; and we calculated, by taking some towns 
by storm and occupying others as permanent forti- 
fied positions, that we should easily conquer the 
whole peninsula, and then become undisputed mas- 


1 Thucyd. vi. 89. nets 8 rou Evpravros mpoéotnper, Gixarovvres, ev 
s , ’ e ‘ ’ ? .a@ ry Wo 
@ oxnpare peyiorn 1 Woks Eruxe Kai EAevOepwrary ovaa, kai Grep édéEard 
ris, rovro Evydiacw lew éret Snpoxpariay ye xal éyvryvooxopev ol ppovorivres 
Tt, Kat avrés ovdevds dy xeipov, So@ Kat AowWopyoatue’ GAG epi dpodo- 
youzéms avoias ovdev dv xawdv A€youro’ cal rd peOtordvar abr ovK 
eddxer Hiv aoparés elvat, ipav modepioy mporxaOnpevay. 
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ters of Greece. You thus hear the whole scheme 
of our expedition from the man who knows it best ; 
and you may depend on it that the remaining gene- 
rals will execute all this, if they can. Nothing but 
your intervention can hinder them. If indeed the 
Sicilian Greeks were all united, they might hold 
out; but the Syracusans standing alone cannot— 
beaten as they already have been in a general ac- 
tion, and blocked up as they are by sea. If Syra- 
cuse falls into the hands of the Athenians, all Sicily 
and all Italy will share the same fate; and the dan- 
ger which I have described will be soon upon you. 
‘* It is not therefore simply for the safety of Si- 
cily—it is for the safety of Peloponnesus—that I 
now urge you to send across, forthwith, a fleet with 
an army of hoplites as rowers ; and what I consider 
still more important than an army—a Spartan 
general to take the supreme command. Moreover 
you must also carry on declared and vigorous war 
against Athens here, that the Syracusans may be 
encouraged to hold out, and that Athens may be 
in no condition to send additional reinforcements 
thither. You must farther fortify and perma- 
nently garrison Dekeleia in Attica’: that is the 
contingency which the Athenians have always been 
most afraid of, and which therefore you may know 
to be your best policy. You will thus get into your 
own hands the live and dead stock of Attica, in- 
terrupt the working of the silver mines at Laureion, 
deprive the Athenians of their profits from judicial 


* The establishment and permanent occupation of a fortified post in 
Attica, had been contemplated by the Corinthians even before the be- 
ginning of the war (Thucyd. i. 122). 
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fines as well as of their landed revenue, and dispose 
the subject-allies to withhold their tribute. 

‘* None of you ought to think the worse of me 
because I make this vigorous onset upon my coun- 
try in conjunction with her enemies—I who once 
passed for a patriot!. Nor ought you to mistrust 
my assurances as coming from the reckless passion 
of an exile. The worst enemies of Athens are not 
those who make open war like you, but those who 
drive her best friends into hostility. I loved my 
country* while I was secure as a citizen—I love 
her no more, now that I am wronged. In fact, I 
do not conceive myself to be assailing a country 
still mine: I am rather trying to win back a coun- 
try now lost to me. The real patriot is not he, 
who having unjustly lost his country, acquiesces in 
patience—but he whose ardour makes him try every 
means to regain her. 

‘‘ Employ me without fear, Lacedemonians, in 
any service of danger or suffering: the more harm 
I did you formerly as an enemy, the more good I 
can now do you as a friend. But above all, do not 
shrink back from instant operations both in Sicily 
and in Attica, upon which so much depends. You 
will thus put down the power of Athens, present as 
well as future ; you will dwell yourselves in safety ; 


1 Thucyd. vi. 92. Kat yeipwy ovdevi dgi@ doxeiy tpev elvat, ef TH 
ePAUTOU pera TOY TOAEmLwraray, PiArdroXis ore Soxay elvat, viv é-yxpaTas 
emépxopat. 
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and you will become the leaders of undivided Hel- 
las, by free consent and without force’.” 
Enormous consequences turned upon this speech 
—no less masterly in reference to the purpose and 
the audience, than infamous as an indication of the 
character of the speaker. If its contents became 
known at Athens, as they probably did, the enemies 
of Alkibiadés would be supplied with a justification 
of their most violent political attacks. That imputa- 
tion which they had taken so much pains to fasten 
upon him, citing in proof of it alike his profligate 
expenditure, overbearing insolence, and derision of 
the religious ceremonies of the state*—that he 
detested the democracy in his heart, submitted to 
it only from necessity, and was watching for the 
first safe opportunity of subverting it—appears 
here in his own language as matter of avowal and 
boast. The sentence of condemnation against him 
would now be unanimously approved, even by those 
who at the time had deprecated it; and the peo- 
ple would be more firmly persuaded than before of 
the reality of the association between irreligious 
manifestations and treasonable designs. Doubtless 
the inferences so drawn from the speech would be 
unsound, because it represented, not the actual 
past sentiments of Alkibiadés, but those to which 
he now found it convenient to lay claim. As far 
as so very selfish a politician could be said to have 
any preference, democracy was, in some respects, 
more convenient to him than oligarchy. Though 
offensive to his taste, it held out larger prospects 


1 Thucyd. vi. 89-92. | 2 Thueyd. vi. 28. 
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to his love of show, his adventurous ambition, and 
his rapacity for foreign plunder ; while under an oli- 
garchy, the jealous restraints, and repulses imposed 
on him by a few equals, would be perhaps more gall- 
ing to his temper than those arising from the whole 
people!. He takes credit in his speech for mode- 
ration as opposed to the standing licence of demo- 
cracy. But this is a pretence absurd even to extra- 
vagance, and which Athenians of all parties would 
have listened to with astonishment. Such licence 
as that of Alkibiadés had never been seen at Athens ; 
and it was the adventurous instincts of the demo- 
cracy towards foreign conquest, combined with their 
imperfect apprehension of the limits and conditions 
under which alone their empire could be perma- 
nently maintained, which he stimulated up to the 
highest point, and then made use of for his own 
power and profit. As against himself, he had rea- 
son for accusing his political enemies of unworthy 
manceuvres—and even of gross political wickedness, 
if they were authors or accomplices (as seems proba- 
ble of some) in the mutilation of the Herme. But 
most certainly, their public advice to the common- 
wealth was far less mischievous than his. And if 
we are to strike the balance of personal political 
merit between Alkibiadés and his enemies, we must 
take into the comparison his fraud upon the sim- 
plicity of the Lacedemonian envoys, recounted in 
the last chapter but one of this history. 

If then that portion of the speech of Alkibiadés, 


' See a remarkable passage of Thucyd. viii. 89—pgov ra adroBaivovra, 
ws ovK aro Tov Spoiwy, EXagcoupevds Tis epec—and the note in expla- 
nation of it, in a later chapter of this Ilistory, chap. 1xii. 
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wherein he touches upon Athenian politics and his 
own past conduct, is not to be taken as historical 
evidence, just as little can we trust the following 
portion in which he professes to describe the real 
purposes of Athens in her Sicilian expedition. 
That any such vast designs as those which he 
announces were ever really contemplated even by 
himself and his immediate friends, is very impro- 
bable ; that they were contemplated by the Athe- 
nian public, by the armament, or by Nikias, is 
utterly incredible. The tardiness and timid move- 
ments of the armament (during the first eight 
months after arriving at Rhegium) recommended 
by Nikias, partially admitted even by Alkibiadés, 
opposed only by the unavailing wisdom of Lama- 
chus, and not strongly censured when known at 
Athens—conspire to prove that their minds were 
not at first fully made up even to the siege of Sy- 
racuse ; that they counted on alliances and money 
in Sicily which they did not find; and that those 
who sailed from Athens with large hopes of brilliant 
and easy conquest were soon taught to see the 
reality with different eyes. If Alkibiadés had him- 
self conceived at Athens the designs which he pro- 
fessed to reveal in his speech at Sparta, there can 
be no doubt that he would have espoused the 
scheme of Lamachus—or rather would have ori- 
ginated it himself. We find him indeed, in his 
speech delivered at Athens before the determina- 
tion to sail, holding out hopes that by means of 
conquests in Sicily, Athens might become mistress 
of all Greece. But this is there put as an alterna- 
tive and as a favourable possibility—is noticed only 
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in one place, without expansion or amplification— 


and shows that the speaker did not reckon upon 
finding any such expectations prevalent among his 
hearers. Alkibiadés could not have ventured to 
promise, in his discourse at Athens, the results 
which he afterwards talked of at Sparta as having 
been actually contemplated—Sicily, Italy, Carthage, 
Iberian mercenaries, &c., all ending in a blockading 
fleet large enough to gird round Peloponnesus'. 
Had he put forth such promises, the charge of ju- 
venile folly which Nikias urged against him would 
probably have been believed by every one. His 
speech at Sparta, though it has passed with some 
as a fragment of true Grecian history, is in truth 
little better than a gigantic romance, dressed up to 
alarm his audience®. 

Intended for this purpose, it was eminently suit- 
able and effective. The Lacedemonians had al- 
ready been partly moved by the representations 
from Corinth and Syracuse, and were even pre- 
pared to send envoys to the latter place with en- 
couragement to hold out against Athens. But the 
peace of Nikias and the alliance succeeding it still 
subsisted between Athens and Sparta. It had in- 
deed been partially and indirectly violated in many 
ways, but both the contracting parties still con- 
sidered it as subsisting, nor would either of them 
yet consent to break their oaths openly and avow- 
edly. For this reason—as well as from the distance 
of Sicily, great even in the estimation of the more 
nautical Athenians—the Ephors could not yet make 
up their minds to despatch thither any positive aid. 


1 Thucyd. vi. 12-17. 7 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 17. 
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It was exactly in this point of hesitation between 
the will and the deed that the energetic and vindic- 
tive exile from Athens found them. His flaming 
picture of the danger impending—brought home to 
their own doors, and appearing to proceed from the 
best informed of all witnesses—overcame their re- 
luctance at once ; while he at the same time pointed 
out the precise steps whereby their interference 
would be rendered of most avail. The transfer of 
Alkibiadés to Sparta thus reverses the superiority 
of force between the two contending chiefs of 
Greece—‘‘ Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio re- 
rum'.” He had not yet shown his power of doing 
his country good, as we shall find him hereafter 
engaged, during the later years of the war: his 
first achievements were but too successful in doing 
her harm. 

The Lacedemonians forthwith resolved to send 
an auxiliary force to Syracuse. But as this could 
not be done before the spring, they nominated Gy- 
lippus commander, directing him to proceed thither 
without delay, and to take counsel with the Corin- 
thians for operations as speedy as the case admit- 
ted*. We do not know that Gylippus had as yet 
given any positive evidence of that consummate 
skill and activity which we shall presently be called 
upon to describe. He was probably chosen on 
account of his superior acquaintance with the cir- 
cumstances of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks ; 
since his father Kleandridas, after having been 
banished from Sparta fourteen years before the 


1 Lucan, Pharsal. iv. 819. 
? Thueyd. vi. 93; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 23; Diodor. xiii. 7. 
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Peloponnesian war for taking Athenian bribes, had 
been domiciliated as a citizen at Thurii!. Gylippus 
desired the Corinthians to send immediately two 
triremes for him, to Asiné in the Messenian Gulf, 
and to prepare as many others as their docks could 
furnish. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE OF SYRA- 
CUSE BY NIKIAS—DOWN TO THE SECOND ATHENIAN 
EXPEDITION UNDER DEMOSTHENES AND THE RE- 
SUMPTION OF THE GENERAL WAR. 


Tue Athenian troops at Katana, probably tired of 
inaction, were put in motion in the early spring, 
even before the arrival of the reinforcements from 
Athens, and sailed to the deserted walls of Megara, 
not far from Syracuse, which the Syracusans had 
recently garrisoned. Having in vain attacked the 
Syracusan garrison, and laid waste the neighbour- 
ing fields, they re-embarked, landed again for simi- 
lar purposes at the mouth of the river Terias, and 
then, after an insignificant skirmish, returned to 
Katana. An expedition into the interior of the 
island procured for them the alliance of the Sikel 
town of Kentoripa; and the cavalry being now ar- 
rived from Athens, they prepared for operations 
against Syracuse. Nikias had received from Athens 
250 horsemen fully equipped, for whom horses were 
to be procured in Sicily'—30 horse-bowmen and 
300 talents in money. He was not long in fur- 
nishing them with horses from Egesta and Katana, 
from which cities he also received some farther 

1 Horses were so largely bred in Sicily, that they even found their 
way into Attica and Central Greece—Sophoklés (kd. Kolon. 312— 

yuvaty’ ope 
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If the Scholiast is to be trusted, the Sicilian horses were of unusually 

great size. 
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cavalry—so that he was presently able to muster 
650 cavalry in all’. 

Even before this cavalry could be mounted, Ni- 
kias made his first approach to Syracuse. For the 
Syracusan generals on their side, apprised of the 
arrival of the reinforcement from Athens, and aware 
that besieging operations were on the point of being 
commenced, now thought it necessary to take the 
precaution of occupying and guarding the roads of 


access to the high ground of Epipolz which over- 


hung their outer city. 

Svracuse consisted at this time of two parts, an 
inner and outer city. The former was comprised 
in the island of Ortygia, the original settlement 
founded by Archias, and within which the modern 
city is at this moment included: the latter or outer 
city, afterwards known by the name of Achradina, 
occupied the high ground of the peninsula north 
of Ortygia, but does not seem to have joined the 
inner citv, or to have been comprised in the same 
fortification. This outer city was defended, on the 
north and east, by the sea, with rocks presenting 
great difficulties of landing—and by a sea-wall ; so 
that on these sides it was out of the reach of attack. 
Its wall on the land-side, beginning from the sea 
somewhat eastward of the entrance of the cleft 
now called Santa Bonagia or Panagia, ran in a 
direction westward of south as far as the termi- 
nation of the high: ground of Achradina, and then 
turned eastward along the stone quarries now known 
as those of the Capucins and Novanteris, where the 
ground is in part so steep, that probably little for- 
tification was needed. This fortified high land of 

| Thueyd. vi. 95-98. 
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Achradina thus constituted the outer city; while 
the lower ground, situated between it and the inner 
city or Ortygia, seems at this time not to have been 
included in the fortifications of either, but was em- 
ployed (and probably had been employed even from 
the first settlement in the island), partly for reli- 
gious processions, games, and other multitudinous 
ceremonies—partly for the burial of the dead, which, 
according to invariable Grecian custom, was per- 
formed without the walls of the city. Extensive cata- 
combs yet remain to mark the length of time during 
which this ancient Nekropolis served its purpose. 
Localities © To the north-west of the outer city-wall in the 
without the 
wall ofthe direction of the port called Trogilus, stood an un- 
“"Epiple. fortified suburb which afterwards became enlarged 
into the distinct walled town of Tyché. West of 
the southern part of the same outer city-wall 
(nearly south-west of the outer city itself) stood 
another suburb—afterwards known and fortified as 
Neapolis, but deriving its name, in the year 415 B.c., 
from having within it the statue and consecrated 
ground of Apollo Temeaités' (which stood a little 
way up on the ascent of the hill of Epipole), and 
stretching from thence down southward in the 
direction of the Great Harbour. Between these two 
suburbs lay a broad open space, the ground rising in 
gradual acclivity from Achradina to the westward, 
and diminishing in breadth as it rose higher, until 
at length it ended in a small conical mound called 
in modern times the Belvedere. This acclivity 
1 At the neighbouring city of Gela, also, a little without the walls, 
there stood a large brazen statue of Apollo—of so much sanctity, beauty, 
or notoriety, that the Carthaginians in their invasion of the island (seven 


years after the siege of Syracuse by Nikias) carried it away with them 
and transported it to Tyre (Diodor. xiii. 108). 
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formed the eastern ascent of the long ridge of high 
ground called Epipole. It was a triangle upon an 
inclined plane, of which Achradina was the base: 
to the north as well as to the south, it was sud- 
denly broken off by lines of limestone cliff (forming 
the sides of the triangle), about fifteen or twenty 
feet high, and quite precipitous, except in some few 
Openings made for convenient ascent. From the 
western point or apex of the triangle, the descent 
was easy and gradual (excepting two or three spe- 
cial mounds or cliffs) towards the city, the interior 
of which was visible from this outer slope’. 
According to the warfare of that time, Nikias 
could only take Syracuse by building a wall of cir- 
cumvallation so as to cut off its supplies by land, 
and at the same time blockading it by sea. Now 
looking at the Inner and Outer city as above de- 
scribed, at the moment when he first reached Sicily, 
we see that (after defeating the Syracusans and 
driving them within their walls, which would be of 
course the first part of the process) he might have 
carried his blockading wall in a direction nearly 
southerly from the innermost point of the cleft of 
Santa Bonagia, between the city-wall and the Teme- 
nités so as to reach the Great Harbour at a spot 


1 In reference to all these topographical details, the reader is re- 
quested to consult the two Plans of Syracuse annexed to the end of 
this volume, together with the explanatory Appendix. The very per- 
spicuous description of Epipole, also, given by Mr. Stanley (as em- 
bodied in Dr. Arnold’s Appendix to the third volume of his Thucy- 
didés), is especially commended to his attention. 

In the Appendix to this volume, I have been unavoidably compelled 
to repeat a portion of the matter contained in my general narrative : 
for which repetition I hope to be pardoned. 

In Plan I., the letters A, B, C, D represent the wall uf the Outer 
City as it seems to have stood when Nikias first arrived in Sicily. The 
letters E, F represent the wall of the Inner City at the same moment. 
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not far westward of the junction of Ortygia with 
the main land. Or he might have landed in the 
Great Harbour, and executed the same wall, begin- 
ning from the opposite end. Or he might have 
preferred to construct two blockading walls, one 
for each city separately: a short wall would have 
sufficed in front of the isthmus joining Ortygia, 
while a separate wall might have been carried to 
shut up the outer city, across the unfortified space 
constituting the Nekropolis, so as to end not in the 
Great Harbour, but in the coast of the Nekropolis 
opposite to Ortygia. Such were the possibilities of 
the case at the time when Nikias first reached Rhe- 
gium. But during the many months of inaction 
which he had allowed, the Svyracusans had barred 
out both these possibilities, and had greatly aug- 
mented the difficulties of his intended enterprise. 
They had constructed a new wall covering both 
their inner and their outer city—stretching across 
the whole front which faced the slope of Epipole, 
from the Great Harbour to the opposite sea near 
Santa Bonagia—and expanding westward so as to 
include within it the statue and consecrated ground 
of Apollo Temenités, with the cliff near adjoining 
to it known by the name of the Temenite Cliff. 
This was done for the express purpose of lengthen- 
ing the line indispensable for the besiegers to make 
their wall a good blockade’. After it was finished, 
Nikias could not begin his blockade from the side 


1 Thucyd. vi. 75. ’Erelxi{ov 8€ nat of Zupaxdcin ev TH xeon, 
rour@ mpés Te TH mde, Tov Tepevirny évrds ronodpevn, TetLxos mapa 
wav to mpdos ras ‘Emtrodas dpa, ras ph 8¢ éAdooovos 
evaroreixtoro: Sosy, fy dpa cpddAwvra, &e. 

In Plan I., the letters G, H, I represent this additional or advanced 
fortification. 
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of the Great Harbour, since he would have been 
obstructed by the precipitous southern cliff of Epi- 
pole. He was under the necessity of beginning his 
wall from a portion of the higher ground of Epipole, 
and of carrying it both along a greater space and 
higher up on the slope, until he touched the Great 
Harbour at a point farther removed from Ortygia. 

Syracuse having thus become assailable only from 
the side of Epipolz, the necessity so created for 
carrying on operations much higher up on the slope 
gave to the summit of that eminence a greater 
importance than it had before possessed. Nikias, 
doubtless furnished with good local information by 
the exiles, seems to have made this discovery earlier 
than the Syracusan generals, who (having been oc- 
cupied in augmenting their defences on another point 
where they were yet more vulnerable) did not make 
it until immediately before the opening of the spring 
campaign. It was at that critical moment that they 
proclaimed a full muster, for break of day, in the 
low mead on the left bank of the Anapus. After 
an inspection of arms, and probably final distribu- 
tion of forces for the approaching struggle, a chosen 
regiment of 600 hoplites was placed under the orders 
of an Andrian exile named Diomilus, in order to 
act as garrison of Epipolz, as well as to be in con- 
stant readiness wherever they might be wanted’. 
These men were intended to occupy the strong 
ground on the summit of the hill, and thus obstruct 
all the various approaches to it, seemingly not many 
in number, and all narrow. | | 

But before they had yet left their muster, to 

? Thucyd. vi. 96. 
VOL, VII. Z 
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march to the summit, intelligence reached them 
that the Athenians were already in possession of it. 


’ Nikias and Lamachus, putting their troops on board 


at Katana, had sailed during the preceding night to 
a landing-place not far from a place called Leon or 
the Lion, which was only six or seven furlongs 
from Epipole, and seems to have lain between 
Megara and the peninsula of Thapsus. They here 
landed their hoplites, and placed their fleet in safety 
under cover of a palisade across the narrow isth- 
mus of Thapsus, before day and before the Syra- 
cusans had any intimation of their arrival. Their 
hoplites immediately moved forward with rapid 
step to ascend Epipole, mounting seemingly from 
the north-east, by the side towards Megara and 
farthest removed from Syracuse ; so that they first 
reached the summit called Euryalus, near the apex 
of the triangle above described. From hence they 
commanded the slope of Epipolze beneath them and 
the town of Syracuse to the eastward. They were 
presently attacked by the Syracusans, who broke 
up their muster in the mead as soon as they heard 
the news. But as the road by which they had to 
march, approaching Euryalus from the south-west, 
was circuitous, and hardly less than three En- 
glish miles in length—they had the mortification 
of seeing that the Athenians were already masters 
of the position ; and when they hastened up to re- 
take it, the rapid pace had so disordered their ranks, 
that the Athenians attacked them at great advan- 
tage, besides having the higher ground. The Syra- 
cusans were driven back to their city with loss, 
Diomilus with half his regiment being slain; while 
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the Athenians remained masters of the high ground 
of Euryalus, as well as of the upper portion of the 
slope of Epipole'. 

This was a most important advantage—indeed 
seemingly essential to the successful prosecution 
of the siege. It was gained by a plan both well 
laid and well executed, grounded upon the omis- 
sion of the Syracusans to occupy a post of which 
they did not at first perceive the importance— 
and which in fact only acquired its pre-eminent 
importance from the new enlargement made by the 
Syracusans in their fortifications. To that extent, 
therefore, it depended upon a favourable accident 
which could not have been reasonably expected to 
occur. The capture of Syracuse was certain, upon 
the supposition that the attack and siege of the city 
had been commenced on the first arrival of the Athe- 
uians in the island, without giving time for any 
improvement in its defensibility. But the moment 
such delay was allowed, success ceased to be cer- 
tain, depending more or less upon this favourable 
turn of accident. The Syracusans actually did 
a great deal to create additional difficulty to the 
besiegers, and might have done more, especially in 
regard to the occupation of the high ground above 
Epipole. Had they taken this precaution, the 
effective prosecution of the siege would have been 
rendered extremely difficult—if not completely 
frustrated. 

On the next morning, Nikias and Lamachus 
marched their army down the slope of Epipole 
near to the Syracusan walls, and offered battle, 

1 Thucyd. vi. 97. 
72 
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which the enemy did not accept. They then with- 
drew the Athenian troops; after which their first 
operation was to construct a fort on the high ground 
called Labdalum, near the western end of the upper 
northern cliffs bordering Epipole, on the brink of 
the cliff, and looking northward towards Megara. 
This was intended as a place of security wherein 
both treasures and stores might be deposited, so as 
to leave the army unincumbered in its motions. 
The Athenian cavalry being now completed by the 
new arrivals from Egesta, Nikias descended from 
Labdalum to a new position called Syké, lower 
down on Epipole, seemingly about midway between 
the northern and southern cliffs. He here con- 
structed, with as much rapidity as possible, a walled 
enclosure, called the Circle, intended as a centre 
from whence the projected wall of circumvallation 
was to start northward towards the sea at Trogilus, 
southward towards the Great Harbour. This Circle 
appears to have covered a considerable space, and 
was farther protected by an outwork in front cover- 
ing an area of one thousand square feet’. Astound- 
ed at the rapidity with which the Athenians exe- 
cuted this construction®, the Syracusans marched 
their forces out, and prepared to give battle in order 
to interrupt it. But when the Athenians, relin- 
quishing the work, drew up on their side in battle 


? Thucyd. vi. 97. éydpouv mpos ry Suny of "APnvaiot, warep xabe(u- 
pevot ereixtcay Tov KUKAov did Tdyous. 

The probable position of this Athenian Kv«Aos or Circle will be found 
on both the Plans in the Appendix, marked by the letter K. 

* The Athenians seem to have surpassed all other Greeks in the dili- 
gence and skill with which they executed fortifications: see some ex- 
amples, Thucyd. v. 75-82; Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 4, 18. 
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order—the Syracusan generals were so struck with 
their manifest superiority in soldierlike array, as 
compared with the disorderly trim of their own 
ranks, that they withdrew their soldiers back into 
the city without venturing to engage ; merely leaving 
a body of horse to harass the operations of the be- 
siegers, and constrain them to keep in masses. The 
newly-acquired Athenian cavalry, however, were 
here brought for the first time into effective com- 
bat. With the aid of one tribe of their own hop- 
lites, they charged the Syracusan horse, drove them 
off with some loss, and erected their trophy. This 
is the only occasion on which we read of the Athe- 
nian cavalry being brought into conflict ; though 
Nikias had made the absence of cavalry the great 
reason for his prolonged inaction. 

Interruption being thus checked, Nikias con- 
tinued his blockading operations ; first completing 
the Circle’, then beginning his wall of circumvalla- 
tion ina northerly direction from the Circle towards 
Trogilus: for which purpose a portion of his forces 
were employed in bringing stones and wood, and 
depositing them in proper places along the intended 
line. So strongly did Hermokratés feel the infe- 
riority of the Syracusan hoplites in the field, that 
he discouraged any fresh general action, and pro- 
posed to construct a counter-wall or cross-wall 


! Dr. Arnold in his note on Thucyd. vi. 98, says that the Circle is 
spoken of, in one passage of Thucydidés, as if it had never been completed. 
I construe this one passage differently from him (vii. 2, 4)—r@ dA@ 
Tou KUKAou mpos roy Tporyiroy emi rh érépay OdAaccav: where I think 
t@ GAXd@ rov xucdov is equivalent to érépwO rou xvxAov—as plainly ap- 
pears from the accompanying mention of Trogilus and the northern sea. 
I am persuaded that the Circle was finished—and Dr. Arnold himself 
indicates two passages in which it is distinctly spoken of as having been 
completed. 
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traversing the space along which the Athenian cir- 
cumvallation must necessarily be continued so as 
to impede its farther progress. A tenable counter- 
wall, if they could get time to carry it sufficiently 
far to a defensible terminus, would completely defeat 
the intent of the besiegers: but even if Nikias 
should interrupt the work by his attacks, the Syra- 
cusans calculated on being able to provide a suffi- 
cient force to repel him, during the short time 
necessary for hastily constructing the palisade or 
front outwork. Such palisade would serve them 
as a temporary defence, while they finished the 
more elaborate cross-wall behind it—and would, 
even at the worst, compel Nikias to suspend all his 
proceedings and employ his whole force to dislodge 
them’. 


1 Thucyd. vi. 99. ‘YaorecyiCery 8é dpecvoy eSudxer etvar (rots Supa- 
Kovotos) 7 exeivoe (the Athenians) gueAAov afew ro reiyos’ Kai ef 
POdceay, aroxrAnoes yiyverOut, kui dua nai ev rovrm ef émBonOvier, 
Hépos avrindurew avroi ris orparias, Kat POdvew dv rois oravpois 
wpoxaraAdapBavovtes rus epddous* exeivous Sé€ Gv mavopévous rov 
épyou ravras dy mpos oas tpérecOat.—The probable course of this first 
counter-wall is marked on Plan I. by the letters N, O. 

- The Scholiast here explains ras épddovus to incan ra Baoipa—adding 
Orvya 8€ ra emBabhnvar dvvapeva, bia 7rd redAparades eivas rd yaprov. 
Though he is here followed by the best commentators, I cannot think 
that his explanation is correct. He evidently supposes that this first 
counter-wall of the Syracusans was built (as we shall see presently that 
the second counter-work was) across the marsh, or low ground between 
the southern cliff of Epipole and the Great Harbour. ‘The ground 
being generally marshy (reAparades) there were only a few places where 
it could be crossed.”” But [ conceive this supposition to be erroneous. 
The first counter-wall of the Syracusans was carricd, as it seems to me, 
up the slope of Epipol, between the Athenian Circle and the southern 
cliff; it commenced at the Syracusan newly-erected advanced wall, 
enclosing the Temenités. This was all hard, firm ground, such as the 
Athenians could march across at any point: there might perhaps be 
some roughnesses here and there, but thev would be mere exceptions to 
the general character of the ground. 

It appears to me that ras epodsous gieaus simply “ the attacks of the 
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Accordingly they took their start from the postern- 
gate near the grove of Apollo Temenités; a gate 
in the new wall erected four or five months before 
to enlarge the fortified space of the city. From 
this point, which was lower down on the slope of 
Epipole than the Athenian Circle, they carried their 
palisade and counter-wall up the slope, in a direc- 
tion calculated to intersect the intended line of 
hostile circumvallation southward of the Circle. 
The nautical population from Ortygia could be 
employed in this enterprise, since the city was still 
completely undisturbed by sea and mistress of the 
Great Harbour—the Athenian fleet not having yet 
moved from Thapsus. Besides this active crowd 
of workmen, the sacred olive-trees in the Temenite 
grove were cut down to serve as materials ; and by 
such efforts the work was presently finished to a 
sufficient distance for traversing and intercepting 
the blockading wall intended to come southward 
from the Circle. It seems to have terminated at 
the brink of the precipitous southern cliff of Epi- 
pole, which prevented the Athenians from turning 
it and attacking it in flank ; while it was defended 
in front by a stockade and topped with wooden 
Athenians ’”—without intending to denote any special assailable points 
—poxaradapBavey tas epddous means “to get beforehand with the 
attacks ’’ (see Thucyd. 1. 57. v. 30). This is in fact the more usual 


meaning of epodos (compare vil. 5; vii. 43; 1.6; v. 35; vi. 63), “ attack, 
approach, visit,” &c. There are doubtless other passages in which it 
means ‘‘ the way or road through which the attack was made :” in one 
of these however (vii. 51) all the best editors now read éoddovu instead 
of épddov. 

It will be seen that arguments have been founded upon the inadmis- 
sible sense which the Scholiast here gives to the word ¢poda : see Dr. 
Arnold, Memoir on the Map of Svracuse, Appendix to his ed. of Thucyd. 


vol. iii. p. 271. 
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towers for discharge of missiles. One tribe of 
hoplites was left to defend it, while the crowd of 
Syracusans who had either been employed on the 
work or on guard, returned back into the city. 
During all this process, Nikias had not thought 
it prudent to interrupt them'. Employed as he 
seems to have been on the Circle, and on the wall 
branching out from his Circle northward, he was 
unwilling to march across the slope of Epipole to 
attack them with half his forces, leaving his own 
rear exposed to attack from the numerous Syracu- 
sans in the city, and his own Circle only partially 
guarded. Moreover, by such delay he was enabled 
to prosecute his own part of the circumvallation 
without hindrance, and to watch for an opportunity 
of assaulting the new counter-wall with advantage. 
Such an opportunity soon occurred, just at the 
time when he had accomplished the farther import- 
ant object of destroying the aqueducts which sup- 
plied the city, partially at least, with water for 
drinking. The Syracusans appear to have been 
filled with confidence both by the completion of 
their counter-wall, which seemed an effective bar 
to the besiegers—uand by his inaction. The tribe 
left on guard presently began to relax in their vigi- 
lance: instead of occupying the wall, tents were 
erected behind it to shelter them from the midday 
sun; while some even permitted themselves to 
take repose during that hour within the city walls. 
Such negligence did not escape the Athenian gene- 
rals, who silently prepared an assault for midday. 
Three hundred chosen hoplites, with some light 
1 Thucyd. vi. 100. 
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troops clothed in panoplies for the occasion, were in- 
structed to sally out suddenly and run across straight 
to attack the stockade and counter-wall; while the - 
main Athenian force marched in two divisions under 
Nikias and Lamachus ; half towards the city walls 
to prevent any succour from coming out of the gates 
—half towards the Temenite postern-gate from 
whence the stockade and cross-wall commenced. 
The rapid forward movement of the chosen three 
hundred was crowned with full success. They cap- 
tured both the stockade and the counter-wall, feebly 
defended by its guards; who, taken by surprise, 
abandoned their post and fled along behind their 
wall to enter the city by the Temenite postern-gate. 
Before all of them could get in, however, both the 
pursuing three hundred, and the Athenian division 
which marched straight to that point, had partially 
come up with them: so that some of these assail- 
ants even forced their way along with them through 
the gate into the interior of the Temenite city-wall. 
Here however the Syracusan strength within was 
too much for them: these foremost Athenians and 
Argeians were thrust out again with loss. But the 
general movement of the Athenians had been com- 
pletely triumphant. They pulled down the counter- 
wall, plucked up the palisade, and carried the 
materials away for the use of their own circum- 
vallation. 

As the recent Syracusan counter-work had been 
carried to the brink of the southern cliff, which 
rendered it unassailable in flank—Nikias was warned 
of the necessity of becoming master of this cliff, 
so as to deprive them of this resource in future. 
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Accordingly, without staying to finish his block- 
ading wall regularly and continuously from the 
Circle southward, across the slope of Epipole—he | 
left the Circle under a guard and marched across 
at once to take possession of the southern cliff, at 
the point where the blockading wall was intended 
to reach it. This point of the southern cliff he im- 
mediately fortified as a defensive position, whereby 
he accomplished two objects. First, he prevented 
the Syracusans from again employing the cliff as a 
flank defence for a second counter-wall!. Next, he 
acquired the means of providing a safe and easy 
road of communication between the high ground of 
Epipole and the low marshy ground beneath, which 


' Thucyd. vi. 101. T7 8 iorepaia ard rot xvKXdov érelxiCoy of AGn- 
aioe Tov kpnuvdy roy imép Tov EAous, bs ray "Emurokay travury mpos Tov 
péyay Aipéva dpaq, kai prep avrois Bpaxvraroy éyiyvero xatuBacr dia Tou 
Gpadou Kal rou €Xovus és rov Aipeva TO Teptreixerpa. 

I give in the text what I believe to be the meaning of this sentence, 
though the words do roi xveAov are not clear, and have been differently 
construed. Godller in his first edition had construed them as if it stood 
ad p&dpevot dé rov xvedov: asif the fortification now begun on the cliff 
was continuous and in actual junction with the Circle. In his second 
edition, he seems to relinquish this opinion, and to translate them in a 
manner similar to Dr. Arnold, who considers them as equivalent to azo 
row xuxAou dppopevot, but not at all implying that the fresh work per- 
formed was continuous with the Circle—which he believes not to have 
been the fact. If thus construed, the words would imply “starting 
from the Circle as a base of operations.”” Agreemg with Dr. Arnold in 
his conception of the event signified, I incline, in construing the words, 
to proceed upon the agalogy of two or three passages in Thucyd. i. 7 ; 
i. 46; 1.99; vi. 6G4—Ai 8€ wadaai wires 8a THY AnoTeiay ereTodd 
avricxovcay dro Oadacons paddAoy gricOnoay...... "Eort 8€ Acuny, 
cai wddts brép avrov xetrat amo Oadaoons ev TH EAatdridt ris Oco- 
mparivos, "Epupn. In these passages dio is used in the same sense as 
we find drodey, iv. 125, signifying ‘‘ apart from, at some distance from ;” 
but not,implying any accompanying idea of motion, or proceeding from, 
either literal or metaphorical. 

“The Athenians began to fortify, at some distance from their Circle, 
the cliff above the marsh,” &c. 
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divided Epipolz from the Great Harbour, and across 
which the Athenian wall of circumvallation must 
necessarily be presently carried. As his troops would 
have to carry on simultaneous operations, partly on 
the high ground above, partly on the low ground 
beneath, he could not allow them to be separated 
from each other by a precipitous cliff which would 
prevent ready mutual assistance. The intermediate 
space between the Circle and the fortified point of the 
Cliff, was for the time left with an unfinished wall, 
with the intention of coming back to it (as was in 
fact afterwards done, and this portion of wall was 
inthe en! completed). The Circle, though isolated, 
was strong enough for the time to maintain itself 
against attack, and was adequately garrisoned. 

By this new movement, the Syracusans were de- 
barred from carrying a second counter-wall on the 
same side of Epipolz, since the enemy were mas- 
ters of the terminating cliff on the southern side of 
the slope. They now turned their operations to 
the lower ground or marsh between the southern 
cliff of the Epipole and the Great Harbour ; being 
as yet free on that side, since the Athenian fleet 
was still at Thapsus. Across that marsh—and seem- 
ingly as far as the river Anapus, to serve as a flank 
barrier—they resolved to carry a palisade work 
with a ditch, so as to intersect the line which the 
Athenians must next pursue in completing the 
southernmost portion of their circumvallation. 
They so pressed the prosecution of this new cross 
palisade, beginning from the lower portion of their 
own city walls, and stretching in a south-westerly 
direction across the low ground as far as the river 
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Anapus, that by the time the new Athenian forti- 
fication on the cliff was completed, the new Syra- 
cusan obstacle was completed also', and a stock- 
ade with a ditch seemed to shut out the besiegers 
from reaching the Great Harbour. 

This coun- | Lamachus overcame the difficulty before him 


attacked With ability and bravery. Descending unexpect- 


tiame, edly, one morning before daybreak, from his fort 
chus— ge, on the cliff of Epipole into the low ground beneath 
reath of —and providing his troops with planks and broad 
gates to bridge over the marsh where it was scarcely 
passable—he contrived to reach and surprise the 
palisade with the first dawn of morning. Orders 
were at the same time given for the Athenian fleet 
to sail round from Thapsus into the Great Harbour, 
so as to divert the attention of the enemy, and 
get on the rear of the new palisade work. But 
before the fleet could arrive, the palisade and ditch 
had been carried, and its defenders driven off. A 
large Syracusan force came out from the city to 
sustain them, and retake it: so that a general ac- 
tion now ensued, in the low ground between the 
Cliff of Epipole, the Harbour, and the river Anapus. 
The superior discipline of the Athenians proved 
successful : the Syracusans were defeated and driven 
back on all sides, so that their right wing fled into 
the city, and their left (including the larger portion 
of their best force, the horsemen), along the banks 
of the river Anapus, to reach the bridge. Flushed 
with victory, the Athenians hoped to cut them off 


' The course and extent (as I conceive it) of this second counter- 
work, palisade, and ditch, will be found marked on Plan I., by the 
letters P, Q. 
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from this retreat, and a chosen body of 300 hop- 
lites ran fast in hopes of getting to the bridge first. 
In this hasty movement they fell into disorder, so 
that the Syracusan cavalry turned upon them, put 
them to flight, and threw them back upon the Athe- 
nian right wing, to which the fugitives communi- 
cated their own panic and disorder. The fate of 
the battle appeared to be turning against the Athe- 
nians, when Lamachus, who was on the left wing, 
hastened to their aid with the Argeian hoplites and 
as many bowmen as he could collect. His ardour 
carried him incautiously forward, so that he crossed 
a ditch, with very few followers, before the remain- 
ing troops could follow him. He was here attacked 
and slain’, in single combat with a horseman named 
Kallikratés: but the Syracusans were driven back 
when his soldiers came up, and had only just time 
to snatch and carry off his dead body, with which 
they crossed the bridge and retreated behind the 
Anapus. The rapid movement of this gallant officer 
was thus crowned with complete success, restoring 
the victory to his own right wing; a victory dearly 
purchased by the forfeit of his own life’. 
Meanwhile the visible disorder and temporary 
flight of the Athenian right wing, and the with- 
drawal-of Lamachus from the left to reinforce it, 
imparted fresh courage to the Syracusan right, 
which had fled into the town. They again came 
forth to renew the contest ; while their generals at- 


' Thucyd. vi. 102; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. Diodorus erroneously 
places the battle, in which Lamachus was slain, after the arrival of 
Gylippus (xii. 8). 

? Thuceyd. vi. 102. 
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tempted a diversion by sending out a detachment 
from the north-western gates of the city to attack 
the Athenian Circle on the mid-slope of Epipole. 
As this Circle lay completely apart and at consider- 
able distance from the battle, they hoped to find 
the garrison unprepared for attack, and thus to 
carry it by surprise. Their manceuvre, bold and 
well-timed, was on the point of succeeding. They 
carried with little difficulty the covering outwork 
in front, and the Circle itself, probably stript of 
part of its garrison to reinforce the combatants in 
the lower ground, was only saved by the presence 
of mind and resource of Nikias, who was lying ill 
within it. He directed the attendants immediately 
to set fire to a quantity of wood which lay, together 
with the battering engines of the army, in front of 
the Circle-wall, so that the flames prevented all 
farther advance on the part of the assailants, and 
forced them to retreat. The same flames also 
served as a signal to the Athenians engaged in the 
battle beneath, who immediately sent reinforce- 
ments to the relief of their general; while at the 
same time the Athenian fleet, just arrived from 
Thapsus, was seen sailing into the Great Harbour. 
This last event, threatening the Syracusans on a 
new side, drew off their whole attention to the de- 
fence of their city, so that both their combatants 
from the field, and their detachment from the Circle, 
were brought back within the walls'. 

Had the recent attempt on the Circle succeeded, 
carrying with it the death or capture of Nikias, and 


1 Thueyd. vi. 102. 
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combined with the death of Lamachus in the field 
on that same day—it would have greatly brightened 
the prospects of the Syracusans, and might even 
have arrested the farther progress of the siege, from 
the want of an authorised commander. But in 
spite of such imminent hazard, the actual result of 
the day left the Athenians completely victorious, 
and the Syracusans more discouraged than ever. 
What materially contributed to their discourage- 
ment, was, the recent entrance of the Athenian fleet 
into the Great Harbour, wherein it was henceforward 
permanently established, in co-operation with the 
army in a station near the left bank of the Anapus. 
Both the army and the fleet now began to occupy 
themselves seriously with. the construction of the 
southernmost part of the wall of circumvallation ; 
beginning immediately below the Athenian fortified 
point of descent from the southern cliff of Epipole, 
and stretching across the lower marshy ground to 
the Great Harbour. The distance between these 
two extreme points was about eight stadia or nearly 
an English mile: the wall was double, with gates, 
and probably towers, at suitable intervals—inclosing 
a space of considerable breadth, doubtless roofed 
over in part, since it served afterwards, with the 
help of the adjoining citadel on the cliff, as shel- 
ter and defence for the whole Athenian army'. 
The Syracusans could not interrupt this process, 
nor could they undertake a new counter-wall up 


1 The southern part of the Athenian line of cireumvallation is marked 
both on Plans I. and II. by the letters K, L, M. In the first Plan, it 
appears as intended and unfinished; in the second Plan, it appears as 
completed. 
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the mid-slope of Epipole, without coming out to 
fight a general battle, which they did not feel com- 
petent todo. Of course the Circle had now been 
put into condition to defy a second surprise. 

But not only were they thus compelled to look 
on without hindering the blockading wall towards 
the Harbour.—It was now, for the first time, that 
they began to taste the real restraints and priva- 
tions of a siege’. Down to this moment, their 
communication with the Anapus and the country 
beyond, as well as with all sides of the Great Har- 
bour, had been open and unimpeded ; whereas now, 
the arrival of the Athenian fleet and the change of 
position of the Athenian army, had cut them off 
from both*, so that little or no fresh supplies of 
provision could reach them except at the hazard of 
capture from the hostile ships. On the side of 
Thapsus, where the northern cliff of Epipole affords 
only two or three practicable passages of ascent, 
they had before been blocked up by the Athenian 
army and fleet; and a portion of the fleet seems 
even now to have been left at Thapsus: so that 
nothing now remained open, except a portion, espe- 
cially the northern portion, of the slope of Epipolz. 
Of this outlet the besieged, especially their numerous 
cavalry, doubtless availed themselves, for the pur- 
pose of excursions and of bringing in supplies. But 

? Thucyd. vi. 103. ofa 3€ eixds dvOpmrwyv dropovvrwy cal paddov 
xplv moXtopxoupevor, &c. 

? Diodorus however is wrong in stating (xiii. 7) that the Athenians 
occupied the temple of Zeus Olympius and the Polichné or hamlet 
surrounding it, on the right bank of the Anapus. These posts remained 


always occupied by the Syracusans, throughout the whole war (Thucyd. 
vii. 4, 37). 
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it was both longer and more circuitous for such 
purposes than the plain near the Great Harbour 
and the Helérine road: moreover, it had to pass 
by the high and narrow pass of Eurydlus, and might 
thus be rendered unavailable to the besieged, when- 
ever Nikias thought fit to occupy and fortify that 
position. Unfortunately for himself and his army, 
he omitted this easy, but capital, precaution, even 
at the moment when he must have known Gylippus 
to be approaching. 

In regard to the works actually undertaken, the 
order followed by Nikias and Lamachus can be 
satisfactorily explained. Having established their 
fortified post on the centre of the slope of Epipole, 
they were in condition to combat opposition and 
attack any counter-wall on whichever side the enemy 
might erect it. Commencing in the first place the 
execution of the northern portion of the blockading 
line, they soon desist from this, and turn their at- 
tention to the southern portion, because it was here 
that the Syracusans carried their two first counter- 
works. In attacking the second counter-work of 
the Syracusans, across the marsh to the Anapus, 
they chose a suitable moment for bringing the main 
fleet round from Thapsus into the Great Harbour, 
with a view to its co-operation. After clearing the 
lower ground, they probably deemed it advisable, 
in order to establish a safe and easy communication 
with their fleet, that the double wall across the 
marsh, from Epipole to the Harbour, should stand 
next for execution ; for which there was this farther 
reason—that they thereby blocked up the most 
convenient exit and channel of supply for Syracuse. 
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There are thus plausible reasons assignable why the 
northern portion of the line of blockade, from the 
Athenian camp on Epipolz to the sea at Trogilus, 
was left to the last, and was found open—at least 
the greater part of it—by Gylippus. 

While the Syracusans thus began to despair of 
their situation, the prospects of the Athenians were 
better than ever—promising certain and not very 
distant, triumph. The reports circulating through 
the neighbouring cities all represented them as in 
the full tide of success, so that many Sikel tribes, 
hitherto wavering, came in to tender their alliance, 
while three armed pentekonters also arrived from 
the Tyrrhenian coast. Moreover abundant sup- 
plies were furnished from the Italian Greeks gene- 
rally. Nikias, now sole commander since the death 
of Lamachus, had even the glory of receiving and 
discussing proposals from Syracuse for capitulation 
—a necessity which was openly and abundantly 
canvased within the city itself. ‘The ill-success of 
Hermokratés and his colleagues had caused them 
to be recently displaced from their functions as 
generals,—to which Herakleidés, Euklés, and Tel- 
lias, were appointed. But this change did not 
give them confidence to hazard a fresh battle, 
while the temper of the city, during such period of 
forced inaction, was melancholy in the extreme. 
Though several propositions for surrender, perhaps 
unofficial yet seemingly sincere, were made to Ni- 
kias, nothing definitive could be agreed upon as to 
the terms’. Had the Syracusan government been 


' Thucyd. vi. 103, woAAd éAéyero mpds re exeivow kai mAEiw €Tt Kara 
THY TOALY. 
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oligarchical, the present distress would have exhi- 
bited a large body of malcontents upon whom he 
could have worked with advantage ; but the demo- 
cratical character of the government maintained 
union at home in this trying emergency’. 

We must take particular note of these proposi- 
tions in order to understand the conduct of Nikias 
during the present critical interval. He had been 
from the beginning in secret correspondence with 
a party inSyracuse’ ; who, though neither numerous 
nor powerful in themselves, were now doubtless 
both more active and more influential than ever 
they had been before. From them he received con- 
stant, and not unreasonable, assurances that the 
city was on the point of surrendering and could not 
possibly hold out. And as the tone of opinion 
without, as well as within, conspired to raise such 
an impression in his mind, so he suffered himself 
to be betrayed into a fatal languor and security as to 
the farther prosecution of the besieging operations. 
The injurious consequences of the death ot Lama- 
chus now became evident. From the time of the 
departure from Katana down to the battle in which 
that gallant officer perished (a period seemingly of 
about three months, from about March to June 
414 s.c.), the operations of the siege had been 
conducted with great vigour as well as unremitting 
perseverance—and the building-work, especially, 
had been so rapidly executed as to fill the Syracu- 
sans with amazement. But so soon as Nikias is 
left sole commander, this vigorous march disap- 
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The wall across the low ground near the harbour 
might have been expected to proceed more rapidly, 
because the Athenian position generally was much 
stronger—the chance of opposition from the Syra- 
cusans was much lessened—and the fleet had been 
brought into the Great Harbour to cooperate. Yet 
in fact it seems to have proceeded more slowly : 
Nikias builds it at first as a double wall, though it 
would have been practicable to complete the whole 
line of blockade with a single wall before the ar- 
rival of Gylippus, and afterwards, if necessary, to 
have doubled it either wholly or partially ; instead 
of employing so much time in completing this one 
portion, that Gylippus arrived before it was finished, 
scarcely less than two months after the death of 
Lamachus. Both the besiegers and their com- 
mander now seem to consider success as certain, 
without any chance of effective interruption from 
within—still less from without ; so that they may 
take their time over the work without caring whether 
the ultimate consummation comes a month sooner 
or later. 

Though such was the present temper of the 
Athenian troops, Nikias could doubtless have 
spurred them on and accelerated the operations, 
had he himself been convinced of the necessity of 
doing so. Hitherto, we have seen him always over- 
rating the gloomy contingences of the future, and 
disposed to calculate as if the worst was to happen 
which possibly could happen. But a great part, 
of what passes for caution in his character, was in 
fact backwardness and inertia of temperament, ag- 
gravated by the melancholy addition of a painful 
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internal complaint. If he wasted in indolence the 
first six months after his arrival in Sicily, and 
turned to inadequate account the present two months 
of triumphant position before Syracuse—both these 
mistakes arose from the same cause; from reluc- 
tance to act except under the pressure and stimulus 
of some obvious necessity. Accordingly he was 
always behindhand with events: but when neces- 
sity became terrible, so-as to subdue the energies of 
other men—then did he come forward and display 
unwonted vigour, as we shall see in the following 
chapter. But now, relieved from all urgency of 
apparent danger, and misled by the delusive hopes 
held out through his correspondence in the town, 
combined with the atmosphere of success which 
exhilarated his own armament—Nikias fancied the 
surrender of Syracuse inevitable, and became, for 
one brief moment preceding his calamitous end, not 
merely sanguine, but even carelessand presumptuous 
in the extreme. Nothing short of this presumption 
could have let in his destroying enemy Gylippus'. 

That officer—named by the Lacedemonians com- 
mander in Sicily, at the winter meeting which Al- 
kibiadés had addressed at Sparta—had employed 
himself in getting together forces for the purpose 
of the expedition. But the Lacedemonians, though 
so far stimulated by the representations of the Athe- 
nian exile as to promise aid, were not forward to 
perform the promise. Even the Corinthians, de- 
cidedly the most hearty of all in behalf of Syracuse, 
were yet so tardy, that in the month of June, Gy- 
lippus was still at Leukas, with his armament not 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. 
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quite ready to sail. To embark in a squadron for 
Sicily, against the numerous and excellent Athenian 
fleet now acting there, was a service not tempting to 
any one, and demanding both personal daring and 
devotion. Moreover every vessel from Sicily, be- 
tween March and June 414 s.c., brought intelli- 
gence of progressive success on the part of Nikias 
and Lamachus—thus rendering the prospects of 
Corinthian auxiliaries still more discouraging. 

At length, in the month of June, arrived the 
news of that defeat of the Syracusans wherein La- 
machus was slain, and of its important conse- 
quences in forwarding the operations of the be- 
siegers. Great as those consequences were, they 
were still farther exaggerated by report. It was 
confidently atirmed, by messenger after messenger, 
that the wall of circumvallation had been completed, 
and that Syracuse was now invested on all sides?. 
Both Gylippus and the Corinthians were so far mis- 
led as to believe this to be the fact, and despaired, 
in consequence, of being able to render any effective 
aid against the Athenians in Sicily. But as there 
still remained hopes of being able to preserve the 
Greek citics in Italy, Gylippus thought it important 
to pass over thither at once with his own little squa- 
dron of four sail—two Lacedemonians and two 
Corinthians—and the Corinthian captain Pythén ; 
leaving the Corinthian main squadron to follow as 


' Thoevd. vi. LOL, ws atrots ai dyyeAca epoiror Beat eat raca: ém 
mi arrd eyerpennu, as fin warredos aroreresyiopeva ai Supdxoveal 
eis, Tyy mew SixeNay otcers Amida otdepiay eiyev 6 TvAurwos, raw Se 
‘Tradiae Sovloperos reperouj;rar, Ke. Compare Plutarch, Nikias, ¢. 1S. 

Te will be seen from Thucy didés, that Gylippus heard this news while 
he was vet at Leukas. 
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soon as it was ready. Intending then to act only 
in Italy, Gylippus did not fear falling in with the 
Athenian fleet. He first sailed to Tarentum, friendly 
and warm in his cause. From hence he undertook 
a visit to Thurii, where his father Kleandridas, ex- 
iled from Sparta, had formerly resided as citizen. 
After trying to profit by this opening for the pur- 
pose of gaining the Thurians, and finding nothing 
but refusal, he passed on farther southward, until 
he came opposite to the Terinzan Gulf, near the 
south-eastern cape of Italy. Here a violent gust of 
wind off the land overtook him, exposed his ves- 
sels to the greatest dangers, and drove him out to 
sea, until at length, standing in a northerly direc- 
tion, he was fortunate enough to find shelter again 
at Tarentum!. But such was the damage which 


1 Thucyd. vi. 104. “Apas (TvAcmros) mapémder rhv “IraXiav cal dp- 
nagbeis bn’ dvéuov xara tov Teptvaiovy xddmoy, bs éxmvet ravTy peyas, 
xara Bopéay éasrnkas dmopéeperat €s To méAayos, cal maAw xetpacbels és 
ra padiora Tdpavre mpocpioye. 

Though all the commentators here construe the words «ard Bopeay 
éornxos as if they agreed with és or dvexos, I cannot but think that 
these words really agree with ['vAirmos. Gylippus is overtaken by this 
violent off-shore wind while he is sailing southward along the eastern 
shore of what is now called Calabria Ultra: ‘‘ setting his ship towards 
the north or standing to the north (to use the English nautical phrase), 
he is carried out to sea, from whence after great difficulties he again gets 
into Tarentum.” If Gylippus was carried out to sea when in this posi- 
tion, and trying to get to Tarentum, he would naturally lay his course 
northward. What is meant by the words xara Bopéay €otnKos, as ap- 
plied to the wind, I confess I do not understand; nor do the critics 
throw much light upon it. Whenever a point of the compass is men- 
tioned in conjunction with any wind, it always seems to mean the 
point from whence the wind blows. Now, that xara Bopéay éornxads 
means “a wind which blows steadily from the north,” as the commen- 
tators affirm—lI cannot believe without better authority than they pro- 
duce. Moreover Gylippus could never have laid his course for Taren- 
tum if there had been a strong wind in this direction ; while such a wind 
would have forwarded him to Lokni, the very place whither he wanted 
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his ships had sustained, that he was forced to re- 
main here while they were hauled ashore and re- 
fitted’. 

So untoward a delay threatened to intercept 
altogether his farther progress. For the Thurians 
had sent intimation of his visit, as well as of the 
number of his vessels, to Nikias at Syracuse ; 
treating with contempt the idea of four triremes 
coming to attack the powerful Athenian fleet. In 
the present sanguine phase of his character, Nikias 
sympathised with the flattering tenor of the mes- 
sage and overlooked the gravity of the fact an- 
nounced. He despised Gylippus as a mere priva- 
teer, nor would he even take the precaution of 
sending four ships from his numerous fleet to watch 
and intercept the new-comer. Accordingly Gylip- 
pus, after having refitted his ships at Tarentum, 
advanced southward along the coast without op- 
position to the Epizephyrian Lokri. Here he first 
learnt, to his great satisfaction, that Syracuse was 
not yet so completely blockaded, but that an army 
might still reach and relieve it from the interior, 
entering it by the Euryadlus andthe heights of 
Epipole. Having deliberated whether he should 
take the chance of running his ships into the har- 
bour of Syracuse, despite the watch of the Athe- 
nian fleet—or whether he should sail through the 


to go. The mention of the Terinean Gulf is certainly embarrassing. 
If the words are right (which perhaps may be doubted), the explanation 
of Dr. Arnold in his note scems the best which can be offered. Per- 
haps indeed—for though improbable, this is not wholly impossible— 
Thucydidés may himself have committed a geographical inadvertence, 
in supposing the Tcrinzan Gulf to be on the cast side of Calabria. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 104. 
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strait of Messina to Himera at the north of Sicily, 
and from thence levy an army to cross the island 
and relieve Syracuse by land—he resolved on the 
latter course, and passed forthwith through the 
strait, which he found altogether unguarded. After 
touching both at Rhegium and at Messéné, he 
arrived safely at Himera. Even at Rhegium, there 
was no Athenian naval force; though Nikias had 
indeed sent thither four Athenian triremes, after he 
had been apprised that Gylippus had reached Lokri 
—rather from excess of precaution, than because he 
thought it necessary. But this Athenian squadron 
reached Rhegium too late: Gylippus had already 
passed the strait, and fortune, smiting his enemy 
with blindness, landed him unopposed on the fatal 
soil of Sicily. 

The blindness of Nikias would indeed appear 
unaccountable, were it not that we shall have worse 
yet to recount. To appreciate his misjudgment 
fully—and to be sensible that we are not making 
him responsible for results which could not have 
been foreseen—we have only to turn back to what 
had been said six months before by the exile Alki- 
biadés at Sparta :—‘‘ Send forthwith an army to 
Sicily (he exhorted the Lacedemonians)—but send 
at the same time, what will be yet more valuable than 
an army—a Spartan to take the supreme command.” 
It was in fulfilment of this recommendation, the 
wisdom of which will abundantly appear, that 
Gylippus had been appointed. And had he even 
reached Syracuse alone in a fishing-boat, the effect 
of his presence, carrying the great name of Sparta 
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and full assurance of Spartan intervention to come, 
not to mention his great personal ability—would 
have sufficed to give new life to the besieged. Yet 
Nikias—having, through a lucky accident, timely 
notice of his approach, when a squadron of four 
ships would have prevented his reaching the island 
—disdains even this most easy precaution, and 
neglects him as a freebooter of no significance. 
Such neglect too is the more surprising, since the 
well-known philo-Laconian tendencies of Nikias 
would have led us to expect, that he would over- 
value, rather than undervalue, the imposing ascend- 
ency of the Spartan name. 
Gylippus Gylippus, on arriving at Himera as commander 
levies an : é 
armyand named by Sparta and announcing himself as fore- 
soma Siely runner of Peloponnesian reinforcements, met with 
from Hi- a hearty welcome. The Himerzans agreed to aid 
him with a body of hoplites, and to furnish pano- 
plies for the seamen in his vessels. On sending to 
Selinus, Gela, and some of the Sikel tribes in the 
interior, he received equally favourable assurances ; 
so that he was enabled in no very long time to get 
, together a respectable force. The interest of Athens 
among the Sikels had been recently weakened by 
the death of one of her most active partisans, the 
Sikel prince Archonidés—a circumstance which 
both enabled Gylippus to obtain more of their aid, 
and facilitated his march across the island. He 
was enabled to undertake this inland march from 
Himera to Syracuse, at the head of 700 hoplites 
from his own vessels, seamen and epibate taken 
together—1000 hoplites and light troops, with 100 
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horse, from Himera—some horse and light troops 
from Selinus and Gela—and 1000 Sikels'. With 
these forces, some of whom joined him on the march, 
he reached Eurydlus and the heights of Epipole 
above Syracuse—assaulting and capturing the Sikel 
fort of letz in his way, but without experiencing 
any other opposition. 

His arrival was all but too late—and might have 
been actually too late, had not the Corinthian ad- 
miral Goggylus got to Syracuse a little before him. 
The Corinthian fleet of twelve triremes, under 


Erasinidés—having started from Leukas later than 


Gylippus, but as soon as it was ready—was now on 


its way to Syracuse. But Goggylus had been de- ti 


tained at Leukas by some accident, so that he did 
not depart until after all the rest. Yet he reached 
Syracuse the soonest ; probably striking a straighter 
course across the sea, and favoured by weather. 
He got safely into the harbour of Syracuse, escaping 
the Athenian guardships—whose watch doubtless 
partook of the general negligence of the besieging 
operations’. 

The arrival of Goggylus at that moment was an 
accident of unspeakable moment—and was in fact 
nothing less than the salvation of the city. Among 
all the causes of despair in the Syracusan mind, 
there was none more powerful than the circum- 
stance, that they had not as yet heard of any relief 
approaching, or of any active intervention in their 
favour, from Peloponnesus. Their discouragement 
increasing from day to day, and the interchange of 
propositions with Nikias becoming more frequent, 


1 Thucyd. vii. 1. ? Thucyd. vii. 2-7. 
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matters had at last so ripened that a public assem- 
bly was just about to be held to sanction a defini- 
tive capitulation’. It was at this critical juncture 
that Goggylus arrived, apparently a little before 
Gylippus reached Himera. He was the first to 
announce that both the Corinthian fleet, and a 
Spartan commander, were now actually on their 
voyage, and might be expected immediately—intel- 
ligence which filled the Syracusans with enthusiasm 
and with renewed courage. They instantly threw 
aside all idea of capitulation, and resolved to hold 
out to the last. 

It was not long before they received intimation 
that Gylippus had reached Himera (which Goggy- 
lus at his arrival could not know) and was raising 
an army to march across for their relief. After 
the interval necessary for his preparations and for 
his march (probably not less than between a fort- 
night and three weeks), they learnt that he was 
approaching Syracuse by the way of Eurydlus and 
Epipole. He was presently seen coming; having 
ascended Epipole by Euryalus; the same way by 
which the Athenians had come from Katana in the 
Spring, when they commenced the siege. As he 
descended the slope of Epipole, the whole Syracu- 
san force went out in a body to hail his arrival and 
accompany him into the city?. 

Few incidents throughout the whole siege of 
Syracuse appear so unaccountable as the fact, that 
the proceedings and march of Gylippus, from his 
landing at Himera to the moment of his entering 


! Thucyd. vi. 103; vii. 2, Plutarch, Nikias, c. 19. 
2 Thucyd. vii. 2. 
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the town, were accomplished without the smallest 
resistance on the part of Nikias. After this instant 
the besiegers pass from incontestable superiority in 
the field, and apparent certainty of prospective 
capture of the city—to a state of inferiority, not 
only excluding all hope of capture, but even sinking 
step by step into absolute ruin. Yet Nikias had 
remained with his eyes shut and his hands tied— 
not making the least effort to obstruct so fatal a 
consummation. After having despised Gylippus in 
his voyage along the coast of Italy as a freebooter 
with four ships, he now despises him not less at the 
head of an army marching from Himera. If he 
was taken unawares, as he really appears to have 
been', the fault was altogether his own, and the 
ignorance such as we must almost call voluntary. 
For the approach of Gylippus must have been 
well-known to him beforehand. He must have 
learnt from the four ships which he sent to Rhe~ 
gium, that Gylippus had already touched thither in 
passing through the strait, on his way to Himera. 
He must therefore have been well-aware, that the 
purpose was to attempt the relief of Syracuse by an 
army from the interior; and his correspondence 
among the Sikel tribes must have placed him in 
cognizance of the equipment going on at Himera. 
Moreover, when we recollect that Gylippus reached 
that place without either troops or arms—that he 
had to obtain forces not merely from Himera, but 
also from Selinus and Gela,—as well as to sound 
the Sikel towns, not all of them friendly ;—lastly, 


1 Thucyd. vii. 3. Of 8€ "A@nvaioe, alpyidios rou re TvAtrmov cal row 
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that he had to march all across the island, partly 
through hostile territory—it is impossible to allow 
less interval than a fortnight, or three weeks, be- 
tween his landing at Himera and his arrival at 
Epipole. Farther, Nikias must have learnt, through 
his intelligence in the interior of Syracuse, the im- 
portant revolution which had taken place in Syra- 
cusan opinion through the arrival of Goggylus, even 
before the landing of Gylippus in Sicily was known. 
He was apprised, from that moment, that he had to 
take measures, not only against renewed obstinate 
hostility within the town, but against a fresh in- 
vading enemy without. Lastly, that enemy had 
first to march all across Sicily, during which march 
he might have been embarrassed and perhaps de- 
feated'; and could then approach Syracuse only by 
one road ; over the high ground of Eurydlus in the 
Athenian rear—through passes few in number, easy 
to defend, by which Nikias had himself first ap- 
proached, and through which he had only got by a 
well-laid plan of surprise. Yet Nikias leaves these 
passes unoccupied and undefended—he takes not a 
single new precaution—the relieving army enters 
Syracuse as it were over a broad and free plain. 

If we are amazed at the insolent carelessness, 
with which Nikias disdained the commonest pre- 
cautions for repelling the foreknown approach, by 
sea, of an enemy formidable even single-handed— 


? Compare an incident in the ensuing year, Thucyd. vii. 32. The 
Athenians, at a moment when they had become much weaker than they 
were now, had influence enough among the Sikel tribes to raise oppo- 
sition to the march of a corps coming from the interior to the help of 
Syracuse. .This auxiliary corps was defeated and nearly destroyed in 
its march. 
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what are we to say of that unaccountable blindness 
which led him to neglect the same enemy when 
coming at the head of a relieving army, and to omit 
the most obvious means of defence in a crisis upon 
which his future fate turned? Homer would have 
designated such neglect as a temporary delirium 
inflicted by the fearful inspiration of Até: the histo- 
rian has no such explanatory name to give—and 
can only note it as a sad and suitable prelude to 
the calamities too nearly at hand. 

At the moment when the fortunate Spartan auxi- 


liary was thus allowed to march quietly into Syra- ;; 
cuse, the Athenian double wall of circumvallation ;, 
between the southern cliff of Epipole and the Great = 


Harbour, eight stadia long, was all but completed : 
a few yards only of the end close to the harbour 
were wanting. But Gylippus cared not to inter- 
rupt its completion. He aimed at higher objects, 
and he knew (what Nikias unhappily never felt and 
never lived to learn) the immense advantage of turn- 
ing to active account that first impression, and full 
tide of confidence, which his arrival had just infused 
into the Syracusans. Hardly had he accomplished 
his junction with them, when he marshaled the 
united force in order of battle, and marched up to 
the lines of the Athenians. Amazed as they were, 
and struck dumb by his unexpected arrival, they 
too formed in battle order, and awaited his ap- 
proach. His first proceeding marked how much 
the odds of the game were changed. He sent a 
herald to tender to them a five days’ armistice, on 
condition that they should collect their effects and 
withdraw from the island. Nikias disdained to 
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relinquished such hope, even thus early after he had 
seemed certain master of the city. For he now un- 
dertook a measure altogether new ; highly important 
in itself, but indicating an altered scheme of policy. 
He resolved to fortify Cape Plemmyrium—the rocky 
promontory which forms one extremity of the nar- 
row entrance of the Great Harbour, immediately 
south of the point of Ortygia—and to make it a 
secure main station for the fleet and stores. The 
fleet had been hitherto stationed in close neighbour- 
hood of the land-force, in a fortified position at the 
extremity of the double blockading wall between 
the southern cliff of Epipolz and the Great Harbour. 
From such a station in the interior of the harbour, 
it was difficult for the Athenian triremes to perform 
the duties incumbent on them—of watching the 
two ports of Syracuse (one on each side of the isth- 
mus which joins O:tygia to the mainland) so as to 
prevent any exit of ships from within, or ingress of 
ships from without—and of ensuring the unob- 
structed admission by sea of supplies for their own 
army. For both these purposes, the station of 
Plemmyrium was far more convenient ; and Nikias 
now saw that henceforward his operations would be 
for the most part maritime. Without confessing it 
openly, he thus practically acknowledged that the 
superiority of land-force had passed to the side of 
his opponents, and that a successful prosecution of 
the blockade had become impossible}. — 

Three forts, one of considerable size and two 
subsidiary, were erected on the sea-board of Cape 
Plemmyrium, which became the station for triremes 


? Thueyd. vii. 4. 
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as well as for ships of burthen. Though the situa- 
tion was found convenient for all naval operations, 
it entailed also serious disadvantages ; being desti- 
tute of any spring of water, such as the memorable 
fountain of Arethusa on the opposite island of Or- 
tygia. So that for supplies of water, and of wood 
also, the crews of the ships had to range a consider- 
able distance, exposed to surprise from the numerous 
Syracusan cavalry placed in garrison at the temple 
of Zeus Olympius. Day after day, losses were sus- 
tained in this manner, besides the increased facili- 
ties given for desertion, which soon fatally dimi- 
nished the efficiency of each ship’s crew. As the 
Athenian hopes of success now declined, both the 
slaves, and the numerous foreigners who served in 
their navy, became disposed to steal away. And 
though the ships of war, down to this time, had been 
scarcely at all engaged in actual warfare, yet they 
had been for many months continually at sea and 
on the watch, without any opportunity of hauling 
ashore to refit. Hence the naval force, now about 
to be called into action as the chief hope of the 
Athenians, was found lamentably degenerated from 
that ostentatious perfection in which it had set sail 
fifteen months before, from the harbour of Peirzus. 

The erection of the new forts at Plemmyrium, 
while by withdrawing the Athenian forces it left 
Gylippus unopposed in the prosecution of his coun- 
ter-wall, at the same time emboldened him by the 
manifest decline of hope which it implied. Day 
after day he brought out his Syracusans in battle- 
array, planting them near the Athenian lines ; but 
the Athenians showed no disposition to attack. At 
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length he took advantage of what he thought a 
favourable opportunity to make the attack himself ; 
but the ground was so hemmed in by various walls 
—the Athenian fortified lines on one side, the Sy- 
racusan front or Temenitic fortification on another, 
and the counter-wall now in course of construction 
on a third—that his cavalry and darters had no 
space to act. Accordingly, the Syracusan hoplites, 
having to fight without these auxiliaries, were beaten 
and driven back with loss, the Corinthian Goggvlus 
being among the slain'. On the next day, Gylip- 
pus had the prudence to take the blame of this de- 
feat upon himself. It was all owing to hig mistake, 
(he publicly confessed) in having made choice of a 
confined space wherein neither cavalry nor darters 
could avail. He would presently give them another 
opportunity, in a fairer field, and he exhorted them 
to show their inbred superiority as Dorians and 
Peloponnesians, by chasing these Ionians with their 
rabble of islanders out of Sicily. Accordingly, after 
no long time, he again brought them up in order of 
battle; taking care, however, to keep in the open 
space, beyond the extremity of the walls and forti- 
fications. 

On this occasion, Nikias did not decline the com- 
bat, but marched out into the open space to meet 
him. He probably felt encouraged by the result of 
the recent action ; but there was a farther and more 
pressing motive. The counter-wall of intersection, 
which the Syracusans were constructing, was on the 
point of cutting the Athenian line of circumvalla- 
tion—so that it was essential for Nikias to attack 

’ Thucyd. vii. 5; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 19. 
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without delay, unless he formally abnegated all 
farther hope of successful siege. Nor could the 
army endure, in spite of altered fortune, irrevocably 
to shut themselves out from such hope, without 
one struggle more. Both armies were therefore 
ranged in battle order on the open space beyond 
the walls, higher up the slope of Epipole ; Gylippus 
placing his cavalry and darters to the right of his 
line, on the highest and most open ground. In the 
midst of the action between the hoplites on both 
sides, these troops on the right charged the left 
flank of the Athenians with such vigour, that they 
completely broke it. The whole Athenian army 
underwent a thorough defeat, and only found shelter 
within its fortified lines. And in the course of the 
very next night, the Syracusan counter-wall was 
pushed so far as to traverse and get beyond the 
projected line of Athenian blockade, reaching pre- 
sently as far as the edge of the northern cliff: so 
that Syracuse was now safe, unless the enemy 
should not only recover their superiority in the field, 
but also become strong enough to storm and carry 
the new-built wall!. 

Farther defence was also obtained by the safe 
arrival of the Corinthian, Ambrakiotic, and Leuka- 
dian fleet of twelve triremes under Erasinidés, which 
Nikias had vainly endeavoured to intercept. He 
had sent twenty sail to the southern coast of Italy ; 
but the new-comers had had the good luck to avoid 
them. 

Erasinidés and his division lent their hands to 
the execution of a work which completed the scheme 

1 Thucyd. vii. 5, 6. 
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of defence for the city. Gylippus took the precau- 
tion of constructing a fort or redoubt on the high 
ground of Epipolz, so as to command the approach 
to Syracuse from the high ground of Euryalus; a 
step which Hermokratés had not thought of until too 
late, and which Nikias had never thought of at all, 
during his period of triumph and mastery. He 
erected a new fort! on a suitable point of the high 
ground, backed by three fortified positions or en- 
campments at proper distances in the rear of it, 
intended for bodies of troops to support the ad- 
vanced post in case it was attacked. A continuous 
wall was then carried from this advanced post down 
the slope of Epipolz, so as to reach and join the 
counter-wall recently constructed ; whereby this 
counter-wall, already traversing and cutting the 
Athenian line of circumvallation, became in fact 
prolonged up the whole slope of Epipola, and 
barred all direct access from the Athenians in their 
existing lines up to the summit of that eminence, 
as well as up to the northern cliff. The Syracusans 
had now one continuous and uninterrupted line of 
defence ; a long single wall, resting at one extremity 
on the new-built fort upon the high ground of Epi- 
pole—at the other extremity, upon the city-wall. 
This wall was only single; but it was defended 
along its whole length by the permanent detach- 
ments occupying the three several fortified positions 
or encampments just mentioned. One of these 
positions was occupied by native Syracusans; a 
second by Sicilian Greeks ; a third by other allics. 


' This new upper fort is marked on Plan IT. by the letter V. The 
three fortified encampments are marked XXX. 
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Such was the improved and systematic scheme of 
defence which the genius of Gylippus first projected, 
and which he brought to execution at the present 
moment!: a scheme, the full value of which will be 
appreciated when we come to describe the proceed- 
ings of the second Athenian armament under De- 
mosthenés. : 

Not content with having placed the Syracusans 
out of the reach of danger, Gylippus took ad- 
vantage of their renewed confidence to infuse into 
them projects of retaliation against the enemy who 
had brought them so near to ruin. They began to 
equip their ships in the harbour, and to put their 
seamen under training, in hopes of qualifying them- 
selves to contend with the Athenians even on their 
own element; while Gylippus himself quitted the 
city to visit the various cities of the island, and to 
get together farther reinforcements, naval as well 
as military. And as it was foreseen that Nikias on 
his part would probably demand aid from Athens— 
envoys, Syracusan as well as Corinthian, were des- 
patched to Peloponnesus, to urge the necessity of for- 

1 Thucyd. vii. 7. Mera 8€ rovro, ai re rea» KopwOier ynes xai "Apmpa- 
xiwre@v kat Aevxadiov €oerAevoay al imddoima Sadexa (npxe 8€ a’rery 
*Epaowidns Kopivétos), xai Evvereixtcayv TO Aotmwov Tots Zvpaxkov- 
cwiots péexps Tou €yxapoiouv reixous. The new wall of junction thus 
constructed is marked on Plan II. by the letters V, W, T. 

These words of Thucydidés are very obscure, and have been explained 
by different commentators in different ways. The explanation which I 
here give does not (so far as I know) coincide with any of them; yet I 
venture to think that it is the most plausible, and the only one satis- 
factory. Compare the Memoir of Dr. Arnold on his Map of Syracuse 
(Arn. Thue. vol. ili. p. 273), and the notes of Poppo and Guller. Dr. 
Arnold is indeed so little satisfied with any explanation which had sug- 
gested itself to him, that he thinks some words must have dropped out. 


The reader will find a defence of my views in the Appendix annexed to 
the Plan of Svracuse in this Volume. 
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warding additional troops—even in merchant-ves- 
sels, if no triremes could be spared to convey 
them'. Should no reinforcements reach the Athe- 
nian camp, the Syracusans well knew that its effi- 
ciency must diminish by every month’s delay, while 
their own strength, in spite of heavy cost and effort, 
was growing with their increased prospects of 
success. 

If this double conviction was present to sustain 
the ardour of the Syracusans, it was not less pain- 
fully felt amidst the Athenian camp, now blocked 
up like a besieged city, and enjoying no free move- 
ment except through their ships and their com- 
mand of the sea. Nikias saw that if Gylippus 
should return with any considerable additional 
force, even the attack upon him by land would be- 
come too powerful to resist—besides the increasing 
disorganization of his fleet. He became fully con- 
vinced that to remain as they were was absolute ruin. 
As all possibility of prosecuting the siege of Syra- 
cuse successfully was now at an end, a sound judg- 
ment would have dictated that his position in the 
harbour had become useless as well as dangerous, 
and that the sooner it was evacuated the better. 
Probably Demosthenés would have acted thus, 
under similar circumstances; but such foresight 
and resolution were not in the character of Nikias 
—who was afraid moreover of the blame which it 
would bring down upon him at home, if not from 
his own army. Not venturing to quit his position 
without orders from Athens, he determined to send 
home thither an undisguised account of his critical 


' Thueyd. vii. 7. 
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position, and to solicit either reinforcements or in- 
structions to return. 

It was now indeed the end of September (s.c. 
414), so that he could not hope even for an answer 
before midwinter, nor for reinforcements (if such 
were to be sent) until the ensuing spring was far 
advanced. Nevertheless he determined to encounter 
this risk, and to trust to vigilant precautions for 
safety during the interval—precautions which, as 
the result will show, were within a hair’s breadth 
of proving insufficient. But as it was of the last 
importance to him to make his countrymen at 
home fully sensible of the grave danger of his posi- 
tion—he resolved to transmit a written despatch ; 
not trusting to the oral statement of a messenger, 
who might be wanting either in courage, in pre- 
sence of mind, or in competent expression, to im- 
press the full and sad truth upon a reluctant 
audience’. Accordingly he sent home a despatch, 
which seems to have reached Athens about the end 
of November, and was read formally in the public 
assembly by the secretary of the city. Preserved 
by Thucydidés verbatim, it stands as one of the 
most interesting remnants of antiquity, and well 
deserves a literal translation. 

‘‘Our previous proceedings have been already 
made known to you, Athenians, in many other des- 
patches*; but the present crisis is such as to re- 


1 Thucyd. vii. 8. 

? Thucyd. vii. 9. é€y dAXats moAXais émtrroAais. The word despatches, 
which I use to translate émicroAais, is not inapphcable to oral, as well 
as to written, messages, and thus retains the ambiguity involved in the 


original ; for émoroAais, though usually implying, does not necessarily, 


imply, writéen communications. 
The words of Thucydidés (vii. 8) may certainly be construed to imply 
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quire your deliberation more than ever, when you 
shall have heard the situation in which we stand. 
After we had overcome in many engagements the 
Syracusans, against whom we were sent, and had 
built the fortified lines which we now occupy— 
there came upon us the Lacedemonian Gylippus, 
with an army partly Peloponnesian, partly Sicilian. 
Him too we defeated, in the first action ; but ina 
second, we were overwhelmed by a crowd of cavalry 
and darters, and forced to retire within our lines. 
And thus the superior number of our enemies has 
compelled us to suspend our circumvallation, and 
remain inactive—indeed we cannot employ in the 
field even the full force which we possess, since a 
portion of our hoplites are necessarily required for 
the protection of our walls. Meanwhile the enemy 
have carried out a single intersecting counter-wall 
beyond our line of circumvallation, so that we can 
no longer continue the latter to completion, unless 
we had force enough to attack and storm their 
counter-wall. And things have come to such a 
pass, that we, who profess to besiege others, are 
ourselves rather the party besieged—by land at 
least, since the cavalry leave us scarce any liberty 
that Nikias had never on any previous occasion sent a written commu- 
nication to Athens; and so Dr. Thirlwall understands them, though not 
without hesitation (Hist. Gr. ch. xxvi. vol. ui. p. 418). At the same 
time I think them reconcileable with the supposition, that Nikias may 
previously have sent written despatches, thouczh much shortcr than the 
present—leaving details and particulars to be supplied by the officer 
who carned them. 

Mr. Mitford states the direct reverse of that which Dr. Thirlwall un- 
derstands—‘ Nicias had used the precaution of frequently sending des- 
_ patches in writing, with an exact account of every transaction” (ch. xviii. 


sect. v. vol. iv. p. 100). 
Certainly the statement of Thucydidés does not imply this. 
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of motion. Farther, the enemy have sent envoys 
to Peloponnesus to obtain reinforcements, while 
Gylippus in person is going round the Sicilian 
cities—trying to stir up to action such of them as 
are now neutral, and to get, from the rest, addi- 
tional naval and military supplies. For it is their 
determination (as I understand) not merely to assail 
our lines on shore with their land-force, but also to 
attack us by sea with their ships. 

‘‘Be not shocked when I tell you, that they in- 
tend to become aggressors even at sea. They 
know well, that our fleet was at first in high condi- 
tion, with dry ships! and excellent crews: but now 
the ships have rotted, from remaining too long at 
sea, and the crews are ruined. Nor have we the 
means of hauling our ships ashore to refit—since 
the enemy’s fleet, equal or superior in numbers, 
always appears on the point of attacking us.. We 
sec them in constant practice, and they can choose 
their own moment for attack. Moreover, they can 
keep their ships high and dry more than we can; 
for they are not engaged in maintaining watch upon 
others ; while to us, who are obliged to retain all 
our fleet on guard, nothing less than prodigious 
superiority of number could ensure the like facility. 
And were we to relax ever so little in our vigilance, 
we should no longer be sure of our supplies, which 
we bring in even now with difficulty close under 
their walls. 

‘* Our crews, too, have been and are still wasting 


’ It seems, that in Greek ship-building, moist and unseasoned wood 
was preferred, from the facility of bending it into the proper shape 
(Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. v. 7, 4). 
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away, from various causes. Among the seamen 
who are our own citizens, many, in going to a di- 
stance for wood, for water, or for pillage, are cut 
off by the Syracusan cavalry. Such of them as are 
slaves, desert, now that our superiority is gone and 
that we have come to equal chances with our enemy ; 
while the foreigners whom we pressed into our 
service, make off straight to some of the neighbour- 
ing cities—and those who came, tempted by high 
pay, under the idea of enriching themselves by 
traffic rather than of fighting, now that they find the 
enemy in full competence to cope with us by sea 
as well as by land, either go over to him as pro- 
fessed deserters, or get away as they can amidst 
the wide area of Sicily’. Nay, there are even 


1 Thucyd. vii. 13. Kat of £€vor of pév dvayxacroi €oBarres, evOvs xara 
ras méAets drroywpovary, of 8¢ td peydAou picbod Td mparov émapOerres, 
nal oidpevos xpnyarieicOas paddov f paxetoOar, éretdy mapa yvopuny vav- 
rixdv re 87 kal rdAdXa and tay ToAcuiwy avOecrata épacu, ol pev és” 
avroporias mpopdces dnéepxovrat, of d€ ws exacros Suvavras’ sroAAd) 
8 9 SexeXia. 

All the commentators bestow long notes in explanation of this phrase 
én’ avropodias mpopacet amépxovrat: but I cannot think that any of 
them are suecessful. There are even some who despair of success so 
much, as to wish to change avropoXias by conjecture: see the citations 
in Poppo’s long note. 

But surely the literal sense of the words is here both defensible and 
instructive—‘‘ Some of them depart under pretence (or profession) of 
being deserters to the enemy.” All the commentators reject this mean- 
ing, because they say, it is absurd to talk of a man’s announcing before- 
hand that he intends to desert to the enemy, and giving that as an 
excuse for quitting the camp. Such is not (in my judgment) the 
meaning of the word mpodacet here. It does not denote what a man 
said before he quitted the Athenian camp (he would of course say no- 
thing of his intention to any one), but the colour which he would put 
upon his conduct after he got within the Syracusan lines. He would 
present himself to them as a deserter to their cause: he would profess 
anxicty to take part in the defence : he would pretend to be tired of the 
oppressive Athcnian dominion—for it is to be recollected, that all or 
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some who while trafficing here on their own ac- 
count, bribe the trierarchs to accept Hykkarian 
slaves as substitutes, and thus destroy the strict 
discipline of our marine. And you know as well 
as I, that no crew ever continues long in perfect 
condition, and that the first class of seamen, who 
set the ship in motion and maintain the uniformity 
of the oar-stroke, is but a small fraction of the 
whole number. 


‘* Among all these embarrassments, the worst of 
all is, that I as general can neither prevent the 
mischief, from the difficulty of your tempers to go- 
vern—nor can I provide supplementary recruits 
elsewhere, as the enemy can easily do from many 
places open to him. We have nothing but the 
original stock which we brought out with us, both 


most of these deserters were men belonging to the subject-allies of 
Athens. Those who passed over to the Syracusan lines would natu- 
rally recommend themselves by making profession of such dispositions, 
even though they did not really feel any such: for their real reason 
was, that the Athenian service had now become irksome, unprofitable, 
and dangerous—and the easiest manner of getting away from it was, to 
pass over as a deserter to Syracuse. 

Nikias distinguishes these men from others, “ who got away, as they 
could find opportunity, to some part or other of Sicily.”” These latter 
also would of course keep their intention of departing secret, until they 
got safe away into some Sicilian town ; but when once there, they would 
make no profession of any feeling which they did not entertain. If they 
said anything, they would tell the plain truth, that they were making 
their escape from a position which now gave them more trouble than 
profit. 

Tt appears to me that the words én’ airoyodias mpodaces will bear 
this sense perfectly well, and that it is the real meaning of Nikias. 

Even before the Peloponnesian war was begun, the Corinthian envoy 
at Sparta affirms that the Athenians cannot depend upon their seamen 
standing true to them, since their navy was manned with hired foreign 
seamen rather than with natives—ovnry yap 7 AOnvaiwy duvapus paddov 
f oixeia (Thucyd. i. 121). The statement of Nikias proves that this re- 
mark was to a great extent well-founded. 
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to make good losses and to do present duty ; for 
Naxus and Katana, our only present allies, are of 
Insignificant strength. And if our enemy gain but 
one farther point—if the Italian cities, from whence 
we now draw our supplies, should turn against us, 
under the impression of our present bad condition, 
with no reinforcement arriving from you—we shall 
be starved out, and he will bring the war to trium- 
phant close, even without a battle. 

‘* Pleasanter news than these I could easily have 
found to send you; but assuredly nothing so use- 
ful, seeing that the full knowledge of the state of 
affairs here is essential to your deliberations. More- 
over I thought it even the safer policy to tell you 
the truth without disguise—understanding as I do 
your real dispositions, that you never listen will- 
ingly to any but the most favourable assurances, 
yet are angry in the end, if they turn to unfavour- 
able results. Be thoroughly satisfied, that in regard 
to the force against which you originally sent us, 
both your generals and your soldiers have done 
themselves no discredit. But now that. all Sicily is 
united against us, and that farther reinforcements 
are expected from Peloponnesus, you must take 
your resolution with full knowledge that we here 
have not even strength to contend against our pre- 
sent difficulties. You must either send for us home 
—or you must send us a second army, land-force 
as well as naval, not inferior to that which is now 
here ; together with a considerable supply of money. 
You must farther send a successor to supersede me, 
as I am incapable of work from a disease in the 
kidneys. I think myself entitled to ask this in- 
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dulgence at your hands—for while my health lasted, 
I did you much good service in various military 
commands. But whatever you intend, do it at the 
first opening of spring, without any delay: for the 
new succours which the enemy is getting together 
in Sicily, will soon be here—and those which are 
to come from Peloponnesus, though they will be 
longer in arriving, yet if you do not keep watch, 
will either elude or forestal you as they have already 
once done!?.”’ 

Such was the memorable despatch of Nikias 
which was read to the public assembly of Athens 
about the end of November or beginning of De- 
cember 414 s.c.—brought by officers who strength- 
ened its effect by their own oral comiuunications 
and answered all such inquiries as were put to 
them*. We have much reason to regret that Thu- 
cydidés does not give us any idea of the debate 
which so gloomy a revelation called forth. He tells 
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us merely the result: the Athenians resolved to. 


comply with the second portion of the alternative 
put by Nikias ; not to send for the present arma- 
ment home, but to reinforce it by a second power- 
ful armament both of land and naval force, in pro- 
secution of the same objects. But they declined 
his other personal request, and insisted on continu- 
ing him in command ; passing a vote however,'to 
name Menander and Euthydemus, officers already 
in the army before Syracuse, joint commanders 
along with him, in order to assist him in his labo- 
rious duties. They sent Eurymedon speedily, about 
the winter solstice, in command of ten triremes to 


1 Thucyd. vii. 11-15. ‘ ? Thucyd. vu. 10. 
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Syracuse, carrying one hundred and twenty talents 
of silver, together with assurances of coming aid to 
the suffering army. And they resolved to equip a 
new and formidable force, under Demosthenés and 
Eurymedon, to go thither as reinforcement in the 
earliest months of the spring. Demosthenés was 
directed to employ himself actively in getting this 
larger force ready'. 

This letter of Nikias—so authentic—so full of 


of matter—and so characteristic of the manners of 


the time—suggests several serious reflections, in 
reference both to himself and to the Athenian peo- 
ple. As to himself, there is nothing so remarkable 
as the sentence of condemnation which it pro- 
nounces on his own past proceedings in Sicily. 
When we find him lamenting the wear and tear of 
the armament, and treating the fact as notorious 
that even the best naval force could only maintain 
itself in good condition for a short time—what 
graver condemnation could be passed upon those 
eight months which he wasted in trifling measures, 
after his arrival in Sicily, before commencing the 
siege of Syracuse? When he announces that the 
arrival of Gylippus with his auxiliary force before 
Syracuse, made the difference to the Athenian army 


! Thucyd. vii. 16. There is here a doubt as to the reading; between 
120 talents—or 20 talents. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and other commentators in thinking that the 
money taken out by Eurymedon was far more probably the larger sum 
of the two, than the smaller. The former reading seems to deserve the 
preference. Besides, Diodorus states that Eurymedon took out with 
him 140 talents: his authority indeed does not count for much—but it 
counts for something—in coincidence with a certain force of intrinsic 
probability (Diodor. xii. 8). 

On an occasion such as this, to send a very small sum such as 20 
talents, would produce a discouraging effect upon the armament. 
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between triumph and something bordering on ruin, 
the inquiry naturally suggests itself, whether he 
had done his best to anticipate, and what precau- 
tions he had himself taken to prevent, the coming 
of the Spartan general. To which the answer must 
be, that so far from anticipating the arrival of new 
enemies as a possible danger, he had almost invited 
them from abroad by his delay—and that he had 
taken no precautions at all against them, though 
forewarned and having sufficient means at his dis- 
posal. The desertion and demoralization of his na- 
val force, doubtless but too real, was, as he himself 
points out, mainly the consequence of this turn of 
fortune, and was also the first commencement of 
that unmanageable temper of the Athenian soldiery, 
numbered among his difficulties. For it would be 
injustice to this unfortunate army not to recognise 
that they first acquiesced patiently in prolonged 
inaction, because their general directed it, and next, 
did their duty most gallantly in the operations of 
the siege, down to the death of Lamachus. 

If even with our imperfect knowledge of the case, 
the ruin complained of by Nuikias be distinctly 
traceable to his own remissness and oversight, 
much more must this conviction have been felt by 
intelligent Athenians, both in the camp and in the 
city, as we shall see by the conduct of Demo- 
sthenés' hereafter to be related. Let us conceive 
the series of despatches, to which Nikias himself 
alludes as having been transmitted home, from 
their commencement. We must recollect that the 
expedition was originally sent from Athens with 

' Thucyd. vii, 42. 
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hopes of the most glowing character, and with a 
consciousness of extraordinary efforts about to be 
rewarded with commensurate triumphs. For some 
months, the despatches of the general disclose no- 
thing but movements either abortive or inglorious ; 
adorned indeed by one barren victory, but accom- 
panied by an intimation that he must wait till the 
spring, and that reinforcements must be sent to 
him, before he can undertake the really serious en- 
terprise. Though the disappointment occasioned 
by this news at Athens must have been mortifying, 
nevertheless his requisition is complied with; and 
the despatches of Nikias, during the spring and 
summer of 414 B.c., become cheering. The siege 
of Syracuse is described as proceeding successfully, 
and at length, about July or August, as being on 
the point of coming to a triumphant close—in spite 
of a Spartan adventurer named Gylippus, making 
his way across the Ionian sea with a force too con- 
temptible to be noticed. Suddenly, without any 
intermediate step to smoothe the transition, comes 
a despatch announcing that this adventurer has 
marched into Syracuse at the head of a powerful 
army, and that the Athenians are thrown upon the 
defensive, without power of proceeding with the 
siege. ‘This is followed, after a short time, by the 
gloomy and almost desperate communication above 
translated. 

When we thus look at the despatch, not merely 
as it stands singly, but as falling in series with its 
antecedents—the natural effect which we should 
suppose it likely to produce upon the Athenians 
would be, a vehement burst of wrath and displeasure 


o” 
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. against Nikias. Upon the most candid and im- 
partial scrutiny, he deserved nothing less. And 
when we consider, farther, the character generally 
ascribed by historians of Greece to the Athe- 
nian people,—that they are represented as fickle, 
ungrateful and irritable, by standing habit—as 
abandoning upon the most trifling grounds those 
whom they had once esteemed, forgetting all prior 
services, visiting upon innocent generals the un- 
avoidable misfortunes of war, and impelled by 
nothing better than demagogic excitements—we 
naturally expect that the blame. really deserved by 
Nikias would be exaggerated beyond all due mea- 
sure, and break forth in a storm of violence and 
fury. Yet what is the actual resolution taken in 
consequence of his despatch, after the full and 
free debate of the Athenian assembly ? Not a word 
of blame or displeasure is proclaimed. Doubtless 
there must have been individual speakers who cri- 
ticised him as he deserved. To suppose the con- 
trary, would be to think meanly indeed of the 
Athenian assembly. But the general vote was one 
not simply imputing no blame, but even pronoun- 
cing continued and unabated confidence. The peo- 
ple positively refuse to relieve him from the com- 
mand, though he himself solicits it in a manner 
sincere and even touching. So great is the value 
which they set upon his services, and the esteem 
which they entertain for his character, that they 
will not avail themselves of the easy opportunity . 
which he himself provides to get rid of him. 

It is not by way of compliment to the Athenians 
that I make these remarks on their present pro- 
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ceeding. Quite the contrary. The misplaced con- 
fidence of the Athenians in Nikias,—on more than 
one previous occasion, but especially on this,—be- 
trays an incapacity of appreciating facts imme- 
diately before their eyes, and a blindness to deci- 
sive and multiplied evidences of incompetency, 
which is one of the least creditable manifestations 
of their political history. But we do learn from it 
a clear lesson, that the habitual defects of the Athe- 
nian character were very different from what histo- 
rians commonly impute to them. Instead of being 
fickle, we find them tenacious in the extreme of 
confidence once bestowed, and of schemes once 
embarked upon: instead of ingratitude for services 
actually rendered, we find credit given for services 
which an officer ought to have rendered, but has 
not: instead of angry captiousness, we discover 
an indulgence not merely generous but even cul- 
pable, in the midst of disappointment and humi- 
liation: instead of a public assembly, wherein, as it 
is commonly depicted, the criminative orators were 
omnipotent, and could bring to condemnation any 
unsuccessful general however meritorious,—we see 
that even grave and well-founded accusations make 
no impression upon the people in opposition to 
pre-established personal esteem ;—and personal 
esteem for a man who not only was no demagogue, 
but in every respect the opposite of a demagogue : 
an oligarch by taste, sentiment, and position, who 
yielded to the democracy nothing more than sin- 
cere obedience, coupled with gentleness and muni- 
ficence in his private bearing. If Kleon had com- 
mitted but a small part of those capital blunders 
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which discredit the military career of Nikias, he 
would have been irretrievably ruined. So much 
weaker was his hold upon his countrymen, by means 
of demagogic excellences, as compared with those 
causes which attracted confidence to Nikias—his 
great family and position, his wealth dexterously 
expended, his known incorruptibility against bribes, 
and even comparative absence of personal ambition, 
his personal courage: combined with reputation for 
caution, his decorous private life and ultra-religious 
habits. All this assemblage of negative merits, and 
decencies of daily life, in a citizen whose station 
might have enabled him to act with the insolence 
of Alkibiadés, placed Nikias on a far firmer basis of 
public esteem than the mere power of accusatory 
speech in the public assembly or the dikastery 
could have done. It entitled him to have the 
most indulgent construction put upon all his short- 
comings, and spread a fatal varnish over his glaring 
incompetence for all grave and responsible com- 
mand. 

The incident now before us is one of the most 
instructive in all history, as an illustration of the 
usual sentiment, and strongest causes of error, pre- 
valent among the Athenian democracy—and as a 
refutation of that exaggerated mischief which it is 
common to impute to the person called a Dema- 
gogue. Happy would it have been for Athens had 
she now had Kleon present, or any other dema- 
gogue of equal power, at that public assembly 
which took the melancholy resolution of sending 
fresh forces to Sicily and continuing Nikias in the 
command! The case was one in which the accu- 
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satory eloquence of the demagogue was especially 
called for, to expose the real past mismanagement 
of Nikias—to break down that undeserved con- 
fidence in his ability and caution which had grown 
into a sentiment of faith or routine—to prove how 
much mischief he had already done, and how much 
more he would do if continued'. Unluckily for 
Athens, she had now no demagogue who could con- 
vince the assembly beforehand of this truth, and 
prevent them from taking the most unwise and 
destructive resolution ever passed in the Pnyx. 
What makes the resolution so peculiarly discre- 
ditable, is, that it was adopted in defiance of clear 
and present evidence. To persist in the siege of 
Syracuse, under present circumstances, was sad 
misjudgment ; to persist in it with Nikias as com- 
mander, was hardly less than insanity. The first 
expedition, though even that was rash and ill-con- 
ceived, nevertheless presented tempting hopes which 
explain, if they do not excuse, the too light estimate 
of impossibility of lasting possession. Moreover 
there was at that time a confusion,—between the 
narrow objects connected with Leontini and Egesta, 
and the larger acquisitions to be realised through 
the siege of Syracuse,—which prevented any clear 
and unanimous estimate of the undertaking in the 
Athenian mind. But now, the circumstances of 
Sicily were fully known: the mendacious promises 


1 Plutarch (Nikias, c. 20) tells us that the Athenians had been dis- 
posed to send a second armament to Sicily, even before the despatch of 
Nikias reached them ; but that they had been prevented by certain men 
who were envious (@6dv@) of the glory and good fortune of Nikias. 

No judgment can be more inconsistent with the facts of the case than 
this—facts recounted in gencral terms even by Plutarch himself. 
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of Egesta had been exposed ; the hopes of allies for 
Athens in the island were seen to be futile ; while 
Syracuse, armed with a Spartan general and Pelo- 
ponnesian aid, had not only become inexpugnable, 
but had assumed the aggressive : lastly, the chance 
of a renewal of Peloponnesian hostility against At- 
tica had been now raised into certainty. While 
perseverance in the siege of Syracuse, therefore, 
under circumstances so unpromising and under 
such necessity for increased exertions at home, was 
a melancholy imprudence in itself—perseverance 
in employing Nikias converted that imprudence 
into ruin, which even the addition of an energetic 
colleague in the person of Demosthenés was not 
sufficient to avert. Those who study the conduct 
of the Athenian people on this occasion, will not be 
disposed to repeat against them the charge of fickle- 
ness which forms one of the standing reproaches 
against democracy. Their mistake here arose from 
the very opposite quality ; from what may be called 
obtuseness, or inability to get clear of two sentiments 
which had become deeply engraven on their minds 
—ideas of Sicilian conquest, and confidence in 
Nikias. 

A little more of this alleged fickleness—or easy 
escape from past associations and impressibility to 
actual circumstances—would have been at the pre- 
sent juncture a tutelary quality to Athens. She 
would then have appreciated more justly the in- 
creased hazards thickening around her both in 
Sicily and at home. War with Sparta, though not 
yet actually proclaimed, had become impending 
and inevitable. Even in the preceding winter, the 
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Lacedzmonians had listened favourably to the re- 
commendation of Alkibiadés' that they should esta- 
blish a fortified post at Dekeleia in Attica. They 
had not yet indeed brought themselves to execution 
of this resolve; for the peace between them and 
Athens, though indirectly broken in many ways, 
still subsisted in name—and they hesitated to break 
it openly, partly because they knew that the breach 
of peace had been on their side at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war; attributing to this fault 
their capital misfortune at Sphakteria®. Athens 
on her side had also scrupulously avoided direct 
violation of the Lacedemonian territory, in spite of 
much solicitation from her allies at Argos. But 
her reserve on this point gave way during the 
present summer, probably at the time when her 
prospect of taking Syracuse appeared certain. The 
Lacedzmonians having invaded and plundered the 
Argeian territory, thirty Athenian triremes were 
sent to aid in its defence, under Pythodérus with 
two colleagues. This armament disembarked on 
the eastern coast of Laconia near Prasiz and com- 
mitted devastations: which direct act of hostility— 
coming in addition to the marauding excursions of 
the garrison of Pylus, and to the refusal of pacific 
redress at Athens—satisfied the Lacedemonians that 
the peace had been now first and undeniably broken 
by their enemy, so that they might with a safe con- 
science recommence the war. 

Such was the state of feeling between the two great 
powers of Central Greece in November 414 B.c., 


1 Thucyd. vi. 93. 3 Thucyd. vii. 18. 
? Thucyd. vi. 105; vii. 18. 
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when the envoys arrived from Syracuse—envoys 
from Nikias on the one part, from Gylippus and the 
Syracusans on the other—each urgently calling for 
farther support. The Corinthians and Syracusans 
vehemently pressed their claim at Sparta ; nor was 
Alkibiadés again wanting, to renew his instances 
for the occupation of Dekeleia. It was in the face 
of this impending liability to renewed Peloponnesian 
invasion that the Athenians took their resolution, 
above commented on, to send a second army to 
Syracuse and prosecute the siege with vigour. If 
there were any hesitation yet remaining on the part 
of the Lacedemonians, it disappeared so soon as 
they were made aware of the imprudent resolution 
of Athens; which not only created an imperative 
necessity for sustaining Syracuse, but also rendered 
_ Athens so much more vulnerable at home, by re- 
moving the better part of her force. Accordingly, 
very soon after the vote passed at Athens, an equally 
decisive resolution for direct hostilities was adopted 
at Sparta. It was determined that a Peloponnesian 
allied force should be immediately prepared, to be 
sent at the first opening of spring to Syracuse— 
and that at the same time Attica should be invaded, 
and the post of Dekeleia fortified. Orders to this 
effect were immediately transmitted to the whole 
body of Peloponnesian allies ; especially requisitions 
for implements, materials, and workmen, towards 
the construction of the projected fort at Dekeleia’. 


1 Thucyd. vii. 18, 
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CHAPTER LX. 


FROM THE RESUMPTION OF DIRECT HOSTILITIES BE- 
TWEEN ATHENS AND SPARTA DOWN TO THE DE- 
STRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN SICILY. 


Tue Syracusan war now no longer stands apart, 
as an event by itself, but becomes absorbed in the 
general war rekindling throughout Greece. Never 
was any winter so actively and extensively employed 
in military preparations, as the winter of 414-413 
B.c., the months immediately preceding that which 
Thucydidés terms the nineteenth spring of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, but which other historians call the 
beginning of the Dekeleian war’. While Eurymedon 
went with his ten triremes to Syracuse even in 
midwinter, Demosthenés exerted himself all the 
winter to get together the second armament for 
early spring. Twenty other Athenian triremes were 
farther sent round Peloponnesus to the station of 
Naupaktus—to prevent any Corinthian reinforce- 
ments from sailing out of the Corinthian Gulf. 
Against these latter, the Corinthians on their side 
prepared twenty-five fresh triremes, to serve as a 
convoy to the transports carrying their hoplhites®. 
In Corinth, Sikyon, and Beoeotia, as well as at La- 
cedzemon, levies of hoplites were going on for the 
armament to Syracuse—at the same time that 
everything was getting ready for the occupation of 
Dekeleia. Lastly, Gylippus was engaged with not 


1 Diodor. xiii. 8. * Thucyd. vii. 17. 
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less activity in stirring up all Sicily to take a more 
decisive part in the coming year’s struggle. 

From Cape Tenarus in Laconia, at the earliest 
moment of spring, embarked a force of 600 Lace- 
dzmonian hoplites (Helots and Neodamodes) under 
the Spartan Ekkritus—and 300 Beeotian hoplites 
under the Thebans Xenon and Nikon, with the 
Thespian Hegesandrus. They were directed to 
cross the sea southward to Kyréné in Libya, and 
from thence to make their way along the African 
coast to Sicily. At the same time a body of 700 
hoplites under Alexarchus — partly Corinthians, 
partly hired Arcadians, partly Sikyonians, under 
constraint from their powerful neighbours!—de- 
parted from the north-west of Peloponnesus and 
the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf for Sicily—the 
Corinthian triremes watching them until they were 
past the Athenian squadron at Naupaktus. 

These were proceedings of importance: but the 
most important of all was the re-invasion of Attica 
at the same time by the great force of the Pelopon- 
nesian alliance, under the Spartan king Agis son of 
Archidamus. Twelve years had elapsed since Attica 
last felt the hand of the destroyer, a little before 
the siege of Sphakteria. The plain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens was now first laid waste, after 
which the invaders proceeded to their special pur- 
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Dekeleia. The work, apportioned among the allies 
present, who had come prepared with the means of 
executing it, was completed during the present 
summer, and a garrison was established there com- 


1 Thucyd. vit. 19-58. cxvdm01 avayxacro) orparevovres. 
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posed of continzents relieving each other at inter- 
vals, under the command of king Azis himself. 
Dekeleia was situated on an outlying eminence be- 
longing to the range called Parnés, about fourteen 
miles to the north of Athens—near the termination 
of the plain of Athens, and commanding an exten- 
sive view of that plain as well as of the plain of 
Eleusis. The hill on which it stood, if not the tort 
itself, was visible even from the walls of Athens. 
It was admirably situated both as a central point 
for excursions over Attica, and for communication 
with Boeotia; while the road from Athens to 
Ordédpus, the main communication with Eubea, 
passed through the gorge immediately under it’. 
We read with amazement, and the contemporary 
world saw with yet greater amazement, that while 
this important work was actually going on, and 
while the whole Peloponnesian confederacy was re- 
newing its pressure with redoubled force upon 
Athens—at that very moment’, the Athenians sent 
out, not only a fleet of thirty triremes under Cha- 
riklés to annoy the coasts of Peloponnesus, but also 
the great armament which they had resolved upon 
under Demosthenés, to push offensive operations 
against Syracuse. The force under the latter ge- 
neral consisted of 60 Athenian and 5 Chian tri- 
remes ; of 1200 Athenian hoplites of the best class, 
chosen from the citizen muster-roll ; with a consi- 
derable number of hoplites besides, from the subject- 
allies and elsewhere. There had been also engaged 


! Thucyd. vii. 19-28, with Dr. Arnold’s note. 
? Thucyd. vii. 20. dua ris Aexedelas rp retxioup, &c. Compare 
Ieokratés, Orat. viii. De Pace, s, 102. p. 236 Bekk. 
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on hire 1500 peltasts from Thrace, of the tribe 
called Dii; but these men did not arrive in time, so 
that Demosthenés set sail without them'. Chariklés 
having gone forward to take aboard a body of allies 
from Argos, the two fleets joined at A¢gina, inflicted 
some devastations on the coasts of Laconia, and esta- 
blished a strong post on the island of Kythéra to 
encourage desertion among the Helots. From hence 
Chariklés returned with the Argeians, while De- 
mosthenés conducted his armament round Pelopon- 
nesus to Korkyra*. On the Eleian coast, he de- 
stroyed a transport carrying hoplites to Syracuse, 
though the men escaped ashore: from thence he 
proceeded to Zakynthus and Kephallenia, from 
whence he engaged some additional hoplites—and 
to Anaktorium, in order to procure darters and 
slingers from Akarnania. It was here that he was 
met by Eurymedon with his ten triremes, who had 
gone forward to Syracuse in the winter with the 
pecuniary remittance urgently required, and was 
now returning to act as colleague of Demosthenés 
in the command’. The news brought by Euryme- 
don from Sicily was in every way discouraging. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 20-27. ? Thucyd. vii. 26. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 31. “Ovre & avrg (Demosthenés) epi ravra (Anak- 
torium) Evpupédwy dravrG, bs rére rou xemavos Ta XpNpara Gywy rH 
orparia ameméppén, xai ayyeAda, &e. 

The meaning of this passage appears quite unambiguous, that Eury- 
medon had been sent to Sicily in the winter to carry the sum of 120 
talents to Nikias, and was now on his return (see Thucyd. vn. 11). Nor 
is it without some astonishment that I read in Mr. Mitford—“ At 
Anactorium Demosthenés found Eurymedon collecting provisions for 
Sicily,’ &c. Mr. Mitford then says in a note (quoting the Scholiast— 
“Hrot ra mpos tpodny xpnoipa, xat ra Aoerd ovyreivovra avrois, Schol.) 


—‘“ This is not the only occasion on which Thucydidés uses the term 
xpneara for necessaries in general, Smith has translated accordingly : 
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Yet the two admirals were under the necessity of 
sparing ten triremes from their fleet to reinforce 
Konon at Naupaktus, who was not strong enough 
alone to contend against the Corinthian fleet which 
watched him from the opposite coast. To make 
good this diminution, Eurymedon went forward to 
Korkyra, with the view of obtaining from the 
Korkyrzans fifteen fresh triremes and a contingent 
of hoplites—while Demosthenés was getting to- 
gether the Akarnanian darters and slingers'. 
Eurymedon not only brought back word of the 


. distressed condition of the Athenians in the har- 


bour of Syracuse, but had also learnt, during his 
way back, their heavy additional loss by the cap- 
ture of the fort at Plemmyrium. Gylippus returned 
to Syracuse early in the spring, nearly about the time 
when Agis invaded Attica and when Demosthenés 
quitted Peirszeus. He returned with fresh reinforce- 
ments from the interior, and with redoubled ardour 
for decisive operations against Nikias before aid 
could arrive from Athens. It was his first care, in 
conjunction with Hermokratés, to inspire the Syra- 
cusans with courage for fighting the Athenians on 
shipboard. Such was the acknowledged superio- 
rity of the latter at sea, that this was a task of 
some difficulty, calling for all the eloquence and 


but the Latin has pecuntam, which does not express the sense intended 
here” (ch. xvii. sect. vi. vol. iv. p. 118). 

There cannot be the least doubt that the Latin is here right. The 
definite article makes the point quite certain, even if it were true 
(which I doubt) that Thucydidés sometimes uses the word ypiyara to 
mean ‘necessaries in general.”” I doubt still more whether he ever 
uses dyer in the sense of “ collecting.” 

1 Thucyd. vii. 31. 
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ascendency of the two leaders: ‘‘ The Athenians 
(said Hermokratés to his countrymen) have not 
been always eminent at sea as they now are: they 
were once landsmen like you, and more than you— 
they were only forced on shipboard by the Persian 
invasion. The only way to deal with bold men like 
them, is to show a front bolder still. They have 
often by their audacity daunted enemies of greater 
real force than themselves, and they must now be 
taught that others can play the same game with 
them. Go right at them before they expect it— 
and you will gain more by thus surprising and in- 
timidating them, than you will suffer by their su- 
perior science.”’ Such lessons, addressed to men 
already in the tide of success, were presently effi- 
cacious, and a naval attack was resolved'. 

The town of Syracuse had two ports, one on 
each side of the island of Ortygia. The lesser port 


(as it was called afterwards, the Portus Lakkius) § 


lay northward of Ortygia, between that island and 
the low ground or Nekropolis near the outer city: 
the other lay on the opposite side of the isthmus of 
Ortygia, within the Great Harbour. Both of them 
(it appears) were protected against attack from 
without, by piles and stakes planted in the bottom 
in front of them. But the lesser port was the more 
secure of the two, and the principal docks of the 
Syracusans were situated within it ; the Syracusan 
fleet, eighty triremes strong, being distributed be- 

? Thucyd. vii. 21. Among the topics of encouragement dwelt upon 
by Hermokratés, it is remarkable that he makes no mention of that 
which the sequel proved to be the most important of all—the confined 
space of the harbour, which rendered Athenian ships and tactics un- 


availing. 
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tween them. The entire Athenian fleet was sta- 
tioned under the fort of Plemmyrium, immediately 
opposite to the southern point of Ortygia. 
Gylippus laid his plan with great ability, so as to 
take the Athenians completely by surprise. Ha- 
ving trained and prepared the naval force as 
thoroughly as he could, he marched out his land- 
force secretly by night, over Epipole and round by 
the right bank of the Anapus, to the neighbour- 
hood of the fort of Plemmyrium. With the first 
dawn of morning, the Syracusan fleet sailed out, at 
one and the same signal, from both the ports ; 
45 triremes out of the lesser port, 35 out of the 
other. Both squadrons tried to round the south- 
ern point of Ortygia, so as to unite and to attack 
the enemy at Plemmyrium in concert. The Athe- 
nians, though unprepared and confused, hastened 
to man 60 ships; with 25 of which, they met 
the 35 Syracusans sailing forth from the Great 
Harbour—while with the other 35 they encoun- 
tered the 45 from the lesser port, immediately out- 
side of the mouth of the Great Harbour. In the 
former of these two actions the Syracusans were at 
first victors; in the second also, the Syracusans 
from the outside forced their way into the mouth 
of the Great Harbour, and joined their comrades. 
But being little accustomed to naval warfare, they 
presently fell into complete confusion, partly in 
consequence of their unexpected success: so that 
the Athenians, recovering from the first shock, at- 
tacked them anew and completely defeated them ; 
sinking or disabling eleven ships, of three of which 
the crews were made prisoners, the rest being 
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mostly slain'. Three Athenian triremes were de- 
stroyed also. 

But this victory, itself not easily won, was more 
than counterbalanced by the irreparable loss of 
Plemmyrium. During the first excitement at the 
Athenian naval station, when the ships were in 
course of being manned to meet the unexpected 
onset from both ports at once, the garrison of Plem- 
myrium went to the water’s edge to watch and en- 
courage their countrymen, leaving their own walls 
thinly guarded, and little suspecting the presence 
of their enemy on the land side. This was just 
what Gylippus had anticipated. He attacked the 
forts at day-break, taking the garrison completely 
by surprise, and captured them after a feeble re- 
sistance ; first the greatest and most important fort, 
next the two smaller. The garrison sought safety 
as they could, on board the transports and vessels 
of burden at the station, and rowed across the 
Great Harbour to the land-camp of Nikias on the 
other side. Those who fled from the greater fort, 
which was the first taken, ran some risk from the 
Syracusan triremes, which were at that moment 
victorious at sea. But by the time that the two 
lesser forts were taken, the Athenian fleet had re- 
gained its superiority, so that there was no danger 
of similar pursuit in the crossing of the Great Har- 
bour. 

_ This well-concerted surprise was no less produc- 
tive to the captors than fatal as a blow to the Athe- 
nians. Not only were many men slain, and many 
made prisoners, in the assault—but there were vast 
1 Thucyd. vii. 23; Diodor. xiii. 9; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 20. 
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stores of every kind, and even a large stock of 
money found within the fort ; partly belonging to the 
military chest, partly the property of the trierarchs 
and of private merchants, who had deposited it 
there as in the place of greatest security. The sails 
of not less than forty triremes were also found 
there, and three triremes which had been dragged up 
ashore. Gylippus caused one of the three forts to 
be pulled down, and carefully garrisoned the other 
two’. 

Great as the positive loss was here to the Athe- 
nians at a time when their situation could ill bear 
it—the collateral damage and peril growing out of 
the capture of Plemmyrium was yet more serious, 
besides the alarm and discouragement which it 
spread among the army. The Syracusans were 
now masters of the mouth of the harbour on both 
sides, so that not a single storeship could enter 
without a convoy and a battle. What was of not 
less detriment—the Athenian fleet was now forced 
to take station under the fortified lines of its own 
land-force, and was thus cramped up on a small 
space in the innermost portion of the Great Har- 
bour, between the city-wall and the river Anapus ; 
the Syracusans being masters everywhere else, with 
full communication between their posts all round, 
hemming in the Athenian position both by sea and 
by land. : 

To the Syracusans, on the contrary, the result of 
the recent battle proved every way encouraging ; 
not merely from the valuable acquisition of Plem- 
myrium, but even from the sea-fight itself—which 

1 Thucyd. vii. 23, 24. 
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had indeed turned out to be a defeat, but which 
promised at first to be a victory, had they not 
thrown away the chance by their own disorder. It 
removed all superstitious fear of Athenian nautical 
superiority ; while their position was so much im- 
proved by having acquired the command of the 
mouth of the harbour, that they began even to 
assume the aggressive at sea. They detached a 
squadron of twelve triremes to the coast of Italy, 
for the purpose of intercepting some merchant- 
vessels coming with a supply of money to the Athe- 
nians. So little fear was there of an enemy at sea, 
that these vessels seem to have been coming with- 
out convoy, and were for the most part destroyed 
by the Syracusans, together with a stock of ship- 
timber which the Athenians had collected near 
Kaulonia. In touching at Lokri on their return, 
they took aboard a company of Thespian hoplites 
who had made their way thither in a transport. 
They were also fortunate enough to escape the 
squadron of twenty triremes which Nikias detached 
to lie in wait for them near Megara—with the loss 
of one ship however, including her crew’. 

One of this Syracusan squadron had gone forward 
from Italy with envoys to Peloponnesus, to com- 
municate the favourable news of the capture of 
Plemmyrium, and to accelerate as much as-possible 
the operations against Attica, in order that no rein- 
forcements might be sent from thence. At the 
same time, other envoys went from Syracuse—not 
merely Syracusans, but also Corinthians and Lace- 
dzemonians—to visit the cities in the interior of 

1 Thucyd. vii. 25. 
2pd2 
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Sicily. They made known everywhere the prodi- 
gious improvement in Syracusan affairs arising from 
the gain of Plemmyrium, as well as the insignificant 
character of the recent naval defeat. They strenu- 
ously pleaded for farther aid to Syracuse without 
delay—since there were now the best hopes of being 
able to crush the Athenians in the harbour com- 
pletely, before the reinforcements about to be des- 
patched could reach them’. 

While these envoys were absent on their mission, 
the Great Harbour was the scene of much desultory 
conflict, though not of any comprehensive single 
battle. Since the loss of Plemmyrium, the Athe- 
nian naval station was in the north-west interior 
corner of that harbour, adjoining the fortified lines 
occupied by their land-army. It was enclosed and 
protected by a row of posts or stakes stuck in the 
bottom and standing out of the water*. The Sy- 
racusans on their side had also planted a stockade 
in front of the interior port of Ortygia, to defend 
their ships, their ship-houses, and their docks within. 
As the two stations were not far apart, each party 
watched for opportunities of occasional attack or 
annoyance by missile weapons to the other; and 
daily skirmishes of this sort took place, in which 
on the whole the Athenians seem to have had the 
advantage. They even formed the plan of breaking 
through the outworks of the Syracusan dockyard 
and burning the ships within. They brought up a 
ship of the largest size, with wooden towers and 
side defences, against the line of posts fronting the 
dockyard, and tried to force the entrance, either by 


1 Thucyd. vii. 25. 2 Thucyd. vii: 38. 
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means of divers who sawed them through at the 
bottom, or by boat-crews who fastened ropes round 
them and thus unfixed or plucked them out. All 
this was done under cover of the great vessel with 
its towers manned by light-armed, who exchanged 
showers of missiles with the Syracusan bowmen on 
the top of the ship-houses, and prevented the latter 
from coming near enough to interrupt the operation. 
The Athenians contrived thus to remove many of 
the posts planted—even the most dangerous among 
them, those which did not reach to the surface of 
the water, and which therefore a ship approaching 
could not see. But they gained little by it, since 
the Syracusans were able to plant others in their 
room. On the whole, no serious damage was 
done, either to the dockyard or to the ships within. 
And the state of affairs in the Great Harbour stood 
substantially unaltered, during all the time that the 
envoys were absent on their Sicilian tour—probably 
three weeks or a month'. 

These envoys had found themselves almost every 
where well received. The prospects of Syracuse 
were now so triumphant, and those of Nikias with 
his present force so utterly hopeless, that the 
waverers thought it time to declare themselves ; and 
all the Greek cities in Sicily, except Agrigentum, 
which still remained neutral (and of course except 
Naxos and Katana), resolved on aiding the winning 
cause. From Kamarina came 500 hoplites, 400 
darters, and 300 bowmen ; from Gela, 5 triremes, 
400 darters, and 200 horsemen. Besides these, an 
additional force from the other cities was collected, 

! Thucyd. vii. 25.. 
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to march to Syracuse in a body across the interior 
of the island, under the conduct of the envoys them- 
selves. But this part of the scheme was frustrated 
by Nikias, who was rendered more vigilant by the 
present desperate condition of his affairs, than he had 
been in reference to the cross march of Gylippus. 
At his instance, the Sikel tribes Kentoripes and 
Halikyzi, allies of Athens, were prevailed upon to 
attack the approaching enemy. They planned a 
skilful ambuscade, set upon them unawares, and 
dispersed them with the loss of 800 men. All the 
envoys were also slain, except the Corinthian, who 
conducted the remaining force (about 1500 in num- 
ber) to Syracuse’. 

This reverse—which seems to have happened 
about the time when Demosthenés with his arma- 
ment were at Korkyra on the way to Syracuse— 
so greatly dismayed and mortified the Syracusans, 
that Gylippus thought it advisable to postpone 
awhile the attack which he intended to have made 
immediately on the reinforcement arriving*. The 
delay of these few days proved nothing less than the 
salvation of the Athenian army. 

It was not until Demosthenés was approaching 
Rhegium within two or three days’ sail of Syracuse, 
that the attack was determined on without farther 
delay. Preparation in every way had been made 
for it long before, especially for the most effective 
employment of the naval force. The captains and 
ship-masters of Syracuse and Corinth had now be- 
come fully aware of the superiority of Athenian 
nautical manceuvre, and of the causes upon which 


? Thucyd. vii. 32, 33. ? Thucyd. vii. 33. 
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that superiority depended. The Athenian trireme 
was of a build comparatively light, fit for rapid mo- 
tion through the water, and for easy change of di- 
rection: its prow was narrow, armed with a sharp 
projecting beak at the end, but hollow and thin, 
not calculated to force its way through very strong 
resistance. It was never intended to meet, in direct 
impact and collision, the prow of an enemy: sucha 
proceeding passed among the able seamen of Athens 
for gross awkwardness. In advancing against an 
enemy’s vessel, they evaded the direct shock, steered 
so as to pass by it—then by the excellence and ex- 
actness of their rowing, turned swiftly round, al- 
tered their direction and came back before the 
enemy could alter his: or perhaps rowed rapidly 
round him—or backed their ship stern foremost— 
until the opportunity was found for driving the beak 
of their ship against some weak part of his—against 
the midships, the quarter, the stern, or the oar- 
blades without. In such manceuvres the Athenians 
were unrivaled: but none such could be performed 
unless there were ample sea-room—which rendered 
their present naval station the most disadvantageous 
that could be imagined. They were cooped up in 
the inmost part of a harbour of small dimensions, 
close on the station of their enemies, and with all 
the shore, except their own lines, in possession of 
those enemies: so that they could not pull round 
from want of space, nor could they back water be- 
' cause they durst not come near shore. In this con- 
tracted area, the only mode of fighting possible was 
by straightforward collision, prow against prow; a 
process, which not only shut out all their superior 
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manceuvring, but was unsuited to the build of 
their triremes. On the other hand, the Syracusans, 
under the advice of the able Corinthian steersman 


Aristo, altered the construction of their triremes to 


meet the special exigency of the case, disregarding 
all idea of what had been generally looked upon 
as good nautical manceuvring’. Instead of the long, 
thin, hollow, and sharp, advancing beak, striking 
the enemy considerably above the water-level, and 
therefore doing less damage—they shortened the 
prow, but made it excessively heavy and solid— 
and Jowered the elevation of the projecting beak : 
so that it became not so much calculated to pierce, 
as to break in and crush by main force all the op- 
posing part of the enemy’s ship, not far above the 
water. What were called the epdtids—‘‘ ear-caps’”’ 
or nozzles projecting forwards to the right and left 
of the beak, were made peculiarly thick and sustained 
by under-beams let in to the hull of the ship. In 
the Attic build, the beak stood forward very pro- 
minent, and the epdtids on each side of it were kept 
back, serving the same purpose as what are called 
Catheads in modern ships, to which the anchors are 
suspended: but in the Corinthian build, the beak 
projected less, and the epdtids more—so that they 
served to strike the enemy: instead of having one 
single beak, the Corinthian ship might be said to 
have three nozzles?. The Syracusans relied on the 
narrowness of the space, for shutting out the Athe- 

? Thucyd. vii. 36. 17 3€ mpdrepov dyabia trav KvBepynrev doxovoy 
elva, rd dvrimpewpov Evyxpotoas, pddtor’ dy abrot xypncacba’ sdeiorop 
yap ev aire oxnoey, &c. 
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nian evolutions, and bringing the contest to no- 
thing more than a straightforward collision; in 
which the weaker vessel would be broken and stove 
in at the prow, and thus rendered unmanageable. 
Having completed these arrangements, their land- 
force was marched out under Gylippus to threaten 
one side of the Athenian lines, while the cavalry 
and the garrison of the Olympieion marched up to 
the other side. The Athenians were putting them- 
selves in position to defend their walls from what 
seemed to be a land attack, when they saw the Sy- 
racusan fleet, 80 triremes strong, sailing out from 
its dock prepared for action: upon which they too, 
though at first confused by this unexpected appear- 
ance, put their crews on shipboard, and went out 
of their palisaded station, 75 triremes in number, 
to meet the enemy. 7 The whole day passed off 
however in desultory and indecisive skirmish—with 
trifling advantage to the Syracusans, who disabled 
one or two Athenian ships, yet merely tried to in- 
vite the Athenians to attack, without choosing them- 
selves to force on a close and general action!. 
1335. See also the notes of Armold, Poppo, and Didot, on the passages 
of Thucydidés. 

It appears as if the avrnpides or sustaining beams were something 
new, now provided for the first time—in order to strengthen the epdtid 
and render it fit to drive in collision against the enemy. The words 
which Thucydidés employs to describe the position of these avyrnpides, 
arc to me very obscure, nor do I think that any of the commentators 
clear them up satisfactorily. 

It is Diodorus who specifies that the Corinthians lowered the level 
of their prows, so as to strike nearer to the water—which Thucydidés 
does not mention. 

A captive ship, when towed in as a prize, was cisarmed by being de- 
prived of her beak (Athenseus, xii. p. 535). Lysander reserved the 
beaks ef the Athenian triremes captured at Xgospotami to grace his 
triumphal return (Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 8). 

1 Thucyd. vii. 37, 38. 
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It was competent to the Athenians to avoid alto- 
gether a naval action (at least until the necessity 
arose for escorting fresh supplies into the harbour) 
by keeping within their station ; and as Demosthe- 
nés was now at hand, prudence counselled this re- 
serve. Nikias himself, too, is said to have depre- 
cated immediate -fighting, but to have been out- 
voted by his two newly-appointed colleagues Me- 
nander and Euthydemus, who were anxious to 
show what they could do without Demosthenés, 
and took their stand upon Athenian maritime 
honour, which peremptorily forbade them to shrink 
from the battle when offered’. 

Though on the next day the Syracusans made no 
movement, yet Nikias foreseeing that they would 
speedily recommence, and noway encouraged by the 
equal manifestations of the preceding day, caused 
every trierarch to repair what damage his ship had 
sustained—and even took the precaution of farther 
securing his naval station by mooring merchant-ves- 
sels just alongside of the openings in the palisade, 
about 200feet apart. The prows of these vessels were 
provided with dolphins—or beams lifted up on high 
and armed at theend with massive heads of iron, which 
could be so let fall as to crush any ship entering? : 
any Athenian trireme which might be hard-pressed, 
would thus be enabled to get through this opening 
where no enemy could follow, and choose her own 


1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 20. Diodorus (xiii. 10) represents the battle 
as having been brought on against the wish and intention of the Athe- 
nians generally, not alluding to any difference of opinion among the 
commanders. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 41. al xepaias 8eXdivopdpor: compare Pollux, i. 85, 
and Fragment vi. of the comedy of the poet Pherekratés, entitled 
“Ayptoa—Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Greee. vol. ii. p. 258, and the Scho- 
last. ad Aristoph. Equit. 759. 
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time for sailing out again. Before night, these ar- 
rangements were completed, and at the earliest 
dawn of next day, the Syracusans re-appeared, with 
the same demonstrations both of land-force and 
naval force as before. The Athenian fleet having 
gone forth to meet them, several hours were spent 
in the like indecisive and partial skirmishes, until 
at length the Syracusan fleet sailed back to the 
city—again without bringing on any general or 
close combat. The Athenians, construing this re- 
tirement of the enemy as evidence of backwardness 
and unwillingness to fight', and supposing the day’s 
duty at an end, retired on their side within their 
own station, disembarked, and separated to get 
their dinners at leisure—having tasted no food that 
day. 


But ere they had been long ashore, they were . 


astonished to see the Syracusan fleet sailing back 
to renew the attack, in full battle order. This was 
a manoeuvre suggested by the Corinthian Aristo, 
the ablest steersman in the fleet ; at whose instance, 
the Syracusan admirals had sent back an urgent 
request to the city authorities, that an abundant 
stock of provisions might for that day be brought 
down to the sea-shore, and sale be rendered com- 
pulsory ; so that no time should be lost, when the 
fleet returned thither, in taking a hasty meal with- 
out dispersion of the crews. Accordingly the fleet, 
after a short, but sufficient interval allowed for re- 
freshment thus close at hand, was brought back 
unexpectedly to the enemy’s station. Confounded 


1 Thucyd. vii. 40. O% 8 ’AOnvatcs, vopicavres avtovs ws noonuevous 
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at the sight, the Athenian crews forced themselves 
again on board, most of them yet without refresh- 
ment, and in the midst of murmurs and disorder '. 
On sailing out of their station, the indecisive skir- 
mishing again commenced, and continued for some 
time—until at length the Athenian captains became 
so impatient of prolonged and exhausting fatigue, 
that they resolved to begin of themselves, and make 
the action close as well as general. Accordingly the 
word of command was given, and they rowed for- 
ward to make the attack, which was cheerfully re- 
ceived by the Syracusans. By receiving the attack 
instead of making it, the latter were better enabled 
to ensure a straightforward collision of prow against 
prow, excluding all circuit, backing, or evolutions, 
on the part of the enemy: at any rate, their steers- 
men contrived to realise this plan, and to crush, 
stave in, or damage, the forepart of many of the 
Athenian triremes, simply by superior weight of 
material and solidity on their own side. The 
Syracusan darters on the deck, moreover, as soon 
as the combat became close, were both numerous 
and destructive ; while their little boats rowed im- 
mediately under the sides of the Athenian triremes, 
broke the blades of their oars, and shot darts in 
through the oar-holes, against the rowers within. 
At length the Athenians, after sustaining the com- 
bat bravely for some time, found themselves at 
such disadvantage, that they were compelled to 
give way and to seek shelter within their own sta- 
tion. The armed merchant-vessels which Nikias 
had planted before the openings in the palisade 
! Thucyd. vii. 40. 
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were now found of great use in checking the pur- 
suing Syracusans ; two of whose triremes, in the 
excitement of victory, pushed forward too near to 
them and were disabled by the heavy implements 
on board—one of them being captured with all her 
crew. The general victory of the Syracusans, how- 
ever, was complete: seven Athenian triremes were 
sunk or disabled, many others were seriously da- 
maged, and numbers of seamen either slain or made 
prisoners!. 

Overjoyed with the result of this battle, which 
seems to have been no less skilfully planned than 
bravely executed, the Syracusans now felt confident 
of their superiority by sea as well as on land, and 
contemplated nothing less than the complete de- 
struction of their enemies in the harbour. ‘The 
generals were already concerting measures for re- 
newed attack both by land and by sea, and a week 
or two more would probably have seen the ruin of 
this once triumphant besieging armament, now full 
of nothing but discouragement. The mere stoppage 
of supplies, in fact, as the Syracusans were masters 
of the mouth of the harbour, would be sure to 
starve it out in no long time, if they maintained 
their superiority at sea. All their calculations 
were suspended, however, and the hopes of the 
Athenians for the time revived, by the entry of 
Demosthenés and Eurymedon with the second 
armament into the Great Harbour: which seems to 
have taken place on the very day, or on the second 
day, after the recent battle*. So important were 
the consequences which turned upon that post- 


1 Thucyd. vii. 41, 2 Thucyd, vii. 42. 
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ponement of the Syracusan attack, occasioned by 
the recent defeat of their reinforcing army from the 
interior. So little did either party think, at that 
moment, that it would have been a mitigation of 
calamity to Athens, if Demosthenés had not arrived 
in time; if the ruin of the first armament had been 
actually consummated before the coming of the 
second ! 

Demosthenés, after obtaining the required rein- 
forcements at Korkyra, had crossed the Jonian sea 
to the islands called Choerades on the coast of 
Iapygia; where he took aboard a band of 150 
Messapian darters, through the friendly aid of the 
native prince Artas, with whom an ancient alliance 
was renewed. Passing on farther to Metapontum, 
already in alliance with Athens, he was there rein- 
forced with two triremes and three hundred darters, 
with which addition he sailed on to Thurii. Here 
he found himself cordially welcomed ; for the philo- 
Athenian party was in full ascendency, having re- 
cently got the better in a vehement dissension, 
and passed a sentence of banishment against their 
opponents!. They not only took a formal reso- 
lution to acknowledge the same friends and the 
same enemies as the Athenians, but equipped a 
regiment of 700 hoplites and 300 darters to ac- 
company Demosthenés, who remained there long 
enough to pass his troops in review and verify the 
completeness of each division. After having held 
this review on the banks of the river Sybaris, he 
marched his troops by land through the Thurian 
territory to the banks of the river Hylias which 

1 Thucyd. vii. 33-57. 
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divided it from Kroton. He was here met by 
Krotoniate envoys, who forbade the access to their 
territory: upon which he marched down the river 
to the sea-shore, got on shipboard, and pursued 
his voyage southward along the coast of Italy— 
touching at the various towns, all except the hostile 
kri’. 
et entry into the harbour of Syracuse *—accom- 
plished in the most ostentatious trim, with decora- 
tions and musical accompaniments— was no less im- 
posing from the magnitude of his force, than criti- 
cal in respect to opportunity. Taking Athenians, 
allies, and mercenary forces, together—he con- 
ducted 73 triremes, 5000 hoplites, and a large 
number of light troops of every description ; 
archers, slingers, darters, &c., with other requisites 
for effective operation. At the sight of such an 
armament, not inferior to the first which had ar- 
rived under Nikias, the Syracusans lost for a mo- 
ment the confidence of their recent triumph, and 
were struck with dismay as well as wonder?. That 
Athens could be rash enough to spare such an ar- 
mament, at a moment when the full burst of Pelo- 
ponnesian hostility was reopening upon her, and 


when Dekeleia was in course of being fortified— - 


was a fact out of all reasonable probability, and not 
to be credited unless actually seen. And probably, 
the Syracusans, though they knew that Demosthe- 
nés was on his way, had no idea beforehand of the 
magnitude of his armament. 
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and beleaguered Athenians again revived as they 
welcomed their new comrades. They saw them- 
selves again masters by land as well as by sea; 
and they displayed their renewed superiority by 
marching out of their lines forthwith and ravaging 
the lands near the Anapus; the Syracusans not 
venturing to engage in a general action, and merely 
watching the movement with some cavalry from the 
Olympieion. 

But Demosthenés was not imposed upon by this 
delusive show of power, so soon as he had made him- 
self master of the full state of affairs, and had com- 
pared his own means with those of the enemy. He 
found the army of Nikias not merely worn down 
with long-continued toi], and disheartened by pre- 
vious defeat, but also weakened in a terrible degree 
by the marsh fever general towards the close of sum- 
mer, in the low ground where they were encamped’. 

He saw that the Syracusans were strong in mul- 
tiplied allies, extended fortifications, a leader of 
great ability, and general belief that theirs was the 
winning cause. Moreover, he felt deeply the posi- 
tion of Athens at home, and her need of all her 
citizens against enemies within sight of her own 
walls. But above all, he came penetrated with the 
deplorable effects which had resulted from the mis- 
take of Nikias, in wasting irreparably so much pre- 
cious time, and frittering away the first terror- 
striking impression of his splendid armament. All 
these considerations determined Demosthenés to 
act, without a moment’s delay and while the im- 
pression produced by his arrival was yet unimpaired 

1 Thucyd. vii. 47-50. 
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—and to aim one great and decisive blow, such as 
might, if successful, make the conquest of Syracuse 
again probable. If this should fail, he resolved to 
abandon the whole enterprise, and return home 
with his armament, forthwith’. 

By means of the Athenian lines, he had posses- 
sion of the southernmost portion of the slope of 
Epipole. But all along that slope from east to west, 
Immediately in front or to the north of his posi- 
tion, stretched the counter-wall built by the Sy- 
racusans ; beginning at the city-wall on the lowest 
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ground, and reaching up first in a north-westerly, - 


next in a westerly direction, until it joined the fort 
on the upper ground near the cliff, where the road 
from Euryalus down to Syracuse passed. The Sy- 
racusans as defenders were on the north side of 
this counter-wall; he and the Athenians on the 
south side. It was a complete bar to his progress, 
nor could he stir a step without making himself 
master of it: towards which end there were only 
two possible means—either to storm it in front, or 
to turn it from its western extremity by marching 
round up totbe Euryalus. He began by trying the 
first method ; but the wall was abundantly manned 
and vigorously defended ; his battering machines 
were all burnt or disqualified, and every attempt 
which he made was completely repulsed?. There 
then remained only the second method—to turn the 
wall, ascending by circuitous roads to the heights 
of Euryalus behind it, and then attacking the fort 
in which it terminated. 

But the march necessary for this purpose—first, 

1 Thucyd. vii. 42. 2 Thucyd. vii. 43. 
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up the valley of the Anapus, visible from the Syra- 
cusan posts above ; next, ascending to the Euryalus 
by a narrow and winding path—was so difficult, 
that even Demosthenés, naturally sanguine, de- 
spaired of being able to force his way up in the 
daylight, against an enemy seeing the attack. He 
was therefore constrained to attempt a night-sur- 
prise, for which, Nikias and his other colleagues 
consenting, he accordingly made preparations on 
the largest and most effective scale. He took the 
command himself, along with Menander and Eury- 
medon (Nikias being left to command within the 
lines)'—conducting hoplites and light troops, to- 
gether with masons and carpenters, and all other 
matters necessary for establishing a fortified post— 
lastly, giving orders that every man should carry 
with him provisions for five days. 

Fortune so far favoured him, that not only all 
these preliminary arrangements, but even his march 
itself, was accomplished without any suspicion of 
the enemy. At the beginning of a moonlight night, 
he quitted the lines, moved along the low ground 
on the left bank of the Anapus and parallel to that 
river for a considerable distance—then following 
various roads to the right, arrived at the Euryalus 
or highest pitch of Epipole, where he found him- 
self in the same track by which the Athenians in 


1 Thucyd. vii. 43. Diodorus tells us that Demosthenés took with 
him 10,000 hoplites, and 10,000 light troops—numbers which are not 
at all to be trusted (xii. 11). 

Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21) says that Nikias was extremely averse to the 
attack on Epipole: Thucydidés notices nothing of the kind, and the 
assertion seems improbable. ; 

The course taken by Demosthenés’in his night-march will be found 
marked on Plan II, annexed to this volume. 
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coming from Katana a year and a half before—and 
Gylippus in coming from the interior of the island 
about ten months before—had passed, in order to 
get to the slope of Epipole above Syracuse. He 
reached, without being discovered, the extreme Sy- 
racusan fort on the high ground—assailed it com- 
pletely by surprise—and captured it after a feeble 
resistance. Some of the garrison within it were 
slain; but the greater part escaped, and ran to give 
the alarm to the three fortified camps of Syracusans 
and allies, which were placed one below another 
behind the long continuous wall’, on the declivity 


1 Thucyd. vii. 42, 43. Kai (Demosthenés) dpa@y rd mapareixiopa roy 
Supaxogiav, & éxwAvoay weptretxioa: opas rovs "AOnvaious, dmovy re 
by, cal el emexparnoeé tis tov te ’Emuroday ris avaBdoews, cal avéts 
rov dy avrais orparomédov, padins Ay abrd AnPOey (ovdEe yap tropeivas 
dy odas ovdéva) nreiyero ériOéaba TH meipg. 

vii. 43. xat nuépas pév aduvara eBdxes elvas Aabeiv mpoweAOovras Kad 
avaBdvras, &c. 

Dr. Arnold and Goller both interpret this description of Thucydidés 
(see their notes on this chapter, and Dr. Arnold’s Appendix, p. 275) as 
if Nikias, immediately that the Syracusan counter-wall had crossed his 
blockading line, had evacuated his circle and works on the slope of 
Epipole, and had retired down exclusively into the lower ground below. 
Dr. Thirlwall too is of the same opinion (Hist. Gr. vol. il. ch. xxvi. 
p. 432-434). 

This appears to me unauthorized and incorrect. What conceivable 
motive can be assigned to induce Nikias to yield up to the enemy so 
important an advantage? If he had once relinquished the slope of 
Epipole to occupy exclusively the marsh beneath the southern cliff— 
Gylippus and the Syracusans would have taken good care that he should 
never again have mounted that cliff; nor could he ever have got near 
to the wapareixioua. The moment when the Athenians did at last 
abandon their fortifications on the slope of Epipole (ra dyw relyn) is 
specially marked by Thucydidés afterwards—vii. 60: it was at the last 
moment of desperation, when the service ofall was needed for the final 
maritime battle in the Great Harbour. Dr. Arnold (p. 275) misinter- 
prets this passage, in my judgment, evading the direct sense of it. 

The words of Thucydidés, vii. 42—el drexparnoné res ray re "Emuro- 
Ay ris dvaBdcews Kal alts tov ev abrais orparonédov—are more cor- 
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of Epipole—as well as to a chosen regiment of 
six hundred Syracusan hoplites under Hermokratés', 
who formed a night-watch or bivouac. This re- 
giment hastened up to the rescue, but Demosthenés 
and the Athenian vanguard, charging impetuously 
forward, drove them back in disorder upon the for- 
tified positions in their rear. Even Gylippus, and 
the Syracusan troops advancing upwards out of 
these positions, were at first carried back by the 
same retreating movement. 

So far the enterprise of Demosthenés had been 
successful beyond all reasonable hope. He was 
master not only of the outer fort of the Syracusan 
position, but also of the extremity of their counter- 
wall which rested upon that fort: the counter-wall 
was no longer defensible, now that he had got on 
the north or Syracusan side of it—so that the men 
on the parapet, where it joined the fort, made no 
resistance and fled. Some of the Athenians even 
began to tear down the parapets, and demolish this 
part of the counter-wall; an operation of extreme 
importance, since it would have opened to Demo- 
sthenés a communication with the southern side of 
the counter-wall, leading directly towards the Athe- 
nian lines on Epipole. At any rate, his plan of 
turning the counter-wall was already carried—if he 


rectly conceived by M. Firmin Didot in the note to his translation, than 
by Arnold and Goller. The orpardémedov here indicated does xof mean 
the Athenian Circle, and their partially completed line of circumvalla- 
tion on the slope of Epipole. It means the ground higher up than 
this, which they had partially occupied at first while building the fort 
of Labdalum, and of which they had been substantially masters until 
the arrival of Gylippus, who had now converted it into a camp or 
orparéredoy of the Syracusans. 
 Diodor. xiii. 11. 
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could only have maintained himself in his actual 
position, even without advancing farther—and if 
he could have demolished two or three hundred 
yards of the upper extremity of the wall now in his 
power. Whether it would have been possible for 
him to maintain himself without farther advance, 
until day broke, and thus avoid the unknown perils 
of a night-battle, we cannot say. But both he and 
his men, too much flushed with success to think of 
halting, hastened forward to complete their victory, 
and to prevent the disordered Syracusans from again 
recovering a firm array. Unfortunately however 
their ardour of pursuit (as it constantly happened 
with Grecian hoplites) disturbed the regularity of 
their own ranks, so that they were not in condition 
to stand the shock of the Bceotian hoplites, just 
emerged from their position, and marching up in 
steady and excellent order to the scene of action. 
The Boeotians charged them, and after a short re- 
sistance, broke them completely, forcing them to 
take flight. The fugitives of the van were thus 
driven back upon their own comrades advancing 
from behind—still under the impression of success 
—ignorant of what had passed in front—and them- 
selves urged on by the fresh troops closing up in 
their rear. 

In this manner the whole army presently became 
one scene of clamour and confusion, wherein there 
was neither command nor obedience, nor could any 
one discern what was passing. The light of the 
moon rendered objects and figures generally visible, 
without being sufficient to discriminate friend from 
foe. The beaten Athenians, thrown back upon 
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their comrades, were in many cases mistaken for 
enemies and slain. The Syracusans and Boeotians, 
shouting aloud and pursuing their advantage, be- 
came intermingled with the foremost Athenians, 
and both armies thus grouped into knots which only 
distinguished each other by mutual demand of the 
watchword. This test also soon failed, since each 
party got acquainted with the watchword of the 
other—especially that of the Athenians, among 
whom the confusion was the greatest, became well- 
known to the Syracusans, who kept together in 
larger parties. Above all, the effect of the pzan 
or war-shout, on both sides, was remarkable. The 
Dorians in the Athenian army (from Argos, Kor- 
kyra, and other places) raised a pean not distin- 
guishable from that of the Syracusans : accordingly 
their shout struck terror into the Athenians them- 
selves, who fancied that they had enemies in their 
own rear and centre. Such disorder and panic 
presently ended in a general flight. The Athenians 
hurried back by the same roads which they had 
ascended: but these roads were found too narrow 
for terrified fugitives, and many of them threw 
away their arms in order to scramble or jump down 
the cliffs, in which most of them perished. Even 
of those who safely effected their descent into the 
plain below, many (especially the new-comers be- 
longing to the armament of Demosthenés) lost their 
way through ignorance, and were cut off the next 
day by the Syracusan horse. With terrible loss of 
numbers, and broken spirit, the Athenians at length 
found shelter within their own lines. Their loss of 
arms was even greater than that of men, from the 
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throwing away of shields by those soldiers who 
leaped the cliff’. 

The overjoyed Syracusans erected two trophies, 
One upon the road to Epipole, the other upon the 
exact and critical spot where the Boeotians had first 
withstood and first repelled the enemy. By this 
unexpected and overwhelming victory their feelings 
were restored to the same pitch of confidence which 
had animated them before the arrival of Demo- 
sthenés. Again now masters of the field, they again 
indulged the hope of storming the Athenian lines 
and destroying the armament; to which end, how- 
ever, it was thought necessary to obtain additional 
reinforcements, and Gylippus went in person with 
this commission to the various cities of Sicily— 
while Sikanus with fifteen triremes was despatched 
to Agrigentum, then understood to be wavering, and 
in a political crisis’. 

During this absence of Gylippus, the Athenian 
generals were left to mourn the recent reverse, and 
to discuss the exigences of their untoward posi- 
tion. The whole armament was now full of dis- 
couragement and weariness; impatient to escape 
from a scene where fever daily thinned their num- 
bers, and where they seemed destined to nothing 
but dishonour. Such painful evidences of increasing 
disorganization only made Demosthenés more stre- 

1 Thucyd. vu. 44, 45. 

* Thucyd. vii. 46. Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21) states that the number 
of slain was 2000. Diodorus gives it at 2500 (xiii. 11). Thucydidés 
does not state it at all. 


These two authors probably both copied from some common author- 
ity, not Thucydidés; perlps Philistus, 
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nuous in enforcing the resolution which he had 
taken before the attack on Epipolz. He bad done 
his best to strike one decisive blow: the chances of 
war had turned out against him, and inflicted a 
humiliating defeat; he now therefore insisted on 
relinquishing the whole enterprise and returning 
home forthwith. ‘The season was yet favourable 
for the voyage (it seems to have been the beginning 
of August), while the triremes recently brought, as 
yet unused, rendered them masters at sea for the 
present. It was idle (he added) to waste more 
time and money in staying to carry on war against 
Syracuse, which they could not now hope to sub- 
due—especially when Athens had so much need 
of them all at home, against the garrison of Deke- 
leia’. 

This proposition, though espoused and seconded 
by Eurymedon, was peremptorily opposed by Ni- 
kias; who contended, first, that their present distress 
and the unpromising chances for the future, though 
he admitted the full reality of both, ought not never- 
theless to be publicly proclaimed. A formal reso- 
lution to retire, passed in the presence of so many 
persons, would inevitably become known to the 
enemy, and therefore could never be executed with 
silence and secrecy *—as such a resolution ought to 


1 Thucyd. vii. 47. 

? Thucyd. vii. 48. ‘O d€ Nexias dvdpile pév cat abrds mommpa opay ra 
mpaypara elvat, rp 8€ Adyp ovK EBovrero abra dabev7a arodexvivat, ov 
éeppavas aopas Yn pifouevous pera morAAGY TH dvaywopnow rois 
moAepios KaTayyéATous yiyverOat Aabeiy yap dv, éwdre Bovdowwro, rovro 
WOwourTes WOAA@ Hrrov. 

It seems probable that some of the taxfarchs and trierarchs were 
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be. But farthermore, he (Nikias) took a decided 
odjection to the resolution itself. He would never 
consent to carry back the armament, without spe- 
cific authority from home to do so. Sure he was, 
that the Athenian people would never tolerate such 
a proceeding. When submitted to the public as- 
sembly at home, the conduct of the generals would 
be judged, not by persons who had been at Syra- 
cuse and cognizant of the actual facts, but by hearers 
who would learn all that they knew from the artful 
speeches of criminative orators. Even the citizens 
actually serving—though now loud in cries of suffer- 
ing, and impatient to get home—would alter their 
tone when they were safe in the public assembly ; 
and would turn round to denounce their generals as 
having been bribed to bring away the army. Speak- 
ing his own personal feelings, he knew too well the 
tempers of his countrymen to expose himself to the 
danger of thus perishing under a charge alike un- 
merited and disgraceful. Sooner would be incur 
any extremity of risk from the enemy’. It must 


present at this deliberation, as we find in another case afterwards, c. 60. 
Possibly Demosthenés might even desire that they should be present, 
as witnesses respecting the feeling of the army; and also as supporters, 
if the matter came afterwards to be debated in the public assembly at 
Athens. It is to this fact that the words ¢ugavas pera rod\Aa@y seem 
to allude. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 48. Ovxotvv BovderOa airds ye, emordpevos ras ’AOn- 
vaiov duces, éxi aiaxpa ye airig nal adixws tn’ ’AOnvaicv arodker bat, 
paddov 4 ord rev woNepiov, ef det, xewduvevoas rovro mabey, i8ia. 

The situation of the last word ida in this sentence is perplexing, 
because it can hardly be construed except either with dwodécOat or 
with avrés ye: for Nikias could not run any risk of perishing separately 
by the hands of the enemy—unless we are to ascribe to him an absurd 
rhodomontade quite foreign to his character. Compare Plutarch, Ni- 
kias, c. 22. 
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be recollected too (he added) that if their affairs 
were now bad, those of Syracuse were as bad, and 
even worse. For more than a year, the war had 
been imposing upon the Syracusans a ruinous cost, 
in subsistence for foreign allies as well as in keeping 
up outlying posts—so that they had already spent 
2000 talents, besides heavy debts contracted and 
not paid. They could not continue in this course 
longer—yet the suspension of their payments would 
at once alienate their allies, and leave them help- 
less. The cost of the war (to which Demosthenés 
had alluded as a reason for returning home) could 
be much better borne by Athens; while a little 
farther pressure would utterly break down the Sy- 
racusans. He (Nikias) therefore advised to remain 
where they were and continue the siege'; the more 
so as their fleet had now become unquestionably 
the superior. 

Both Demosthenés and Eurymedon protested in 
the strongest language against the proposition of 
Nikias. Especially they treated the plan of re- 
maining in the Great Harbour as fraught with 
ruin, and insisted, at the very least, on quitting 
this position without a moment’s delay. Even 
admitting (for argument) the scruples of Nikias 
against abandoning the Syracusan war without 
formal authority from home, they still urged an 
immediate transfer of their camp from the Great 
Harbour to Thapsus or Katana. At either of these 
stations they could prosecute operations against 
Syracuse, with all the advantage of a wider range 


' Thucyd. vii. 48. rpiBew ovv pn xpivat mpooxabnpevous, &e. 
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of country for supplies, a healthier spot, and above 
all of an open sea, which was absolutely indispensa- 
ble to the naval tactics of Athenians; escaping 
from that narrow basin which condemned them to 
inferiority even on their own proper element. At 
all events to remove, and remove forthwith, out of 
the Great Harbour—such was the pressing requi- 
sition of Demosthenés and Eurymedon’. 

But even to the modified motion of transferring 
the actual position to Thapsus or Katana, Nikias 
refused to consent. He insisted on remaining as 
they were ;—and it appears that Menander and 
Euthydemus? (colleagues named by the assembly at 
home before the departure of the second armament) 
must have voted under the influence of his author- 
ity; whereby the majority became on his side. 
Nothing less than being in a minority, probably, 
would have induced Demosthenés and Eurymedon 
to submit—on a point of such transcendent im- 
portance. 

It was thus that the Athenian armament re- 
mained without quitting the Harbour, yet appa- 
rently quite inactive, during a period which cannot 
have been less than between three weeks and a 
month, until Gylippus returned to Syracuse with 
fresh reinforcements. Throughout the army, hope 
of success appears to have vanished, while anxiety 

1 Thucyd. vii. 49, ‘O 8€ AnpooOéms wept pev rod mpocxadna Gat 
ovd’ drwaovy évedexero—rd d€ Evumay eimetv, ovdevt rpdmr@ oi 
épn apéoxesy €v re air@ Ere pévety, GAN Ore raxtcra Won 
cat py pedrAeww e€aviorag@as, Kai 6 Evpupédwy air@ rovro fum- 


yopevev. 


? Thucyd. vii. 69; Diodor. xiii. 12. 
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for return had become general. The opinions of 
Demosthenés and Eurymedon were doubtless well- 
known, and orders for retreat were expected, but 
never came. Nikias obstinately refused to give 
them, during the whole of this fatal interval ; which 
plunged the army into the abyss of ruin, instead of 
mere failure in their aggressive enterprise. 

So unaccountable did such obstinacy appear, 
that many persons gave Nikias credit for knowing 
more than he chose to reveal. Even Thucydidés 
thinks that he was misled by that party in Syra- 
cuse with whom he had always kept up a secret 
correspondence, (seemingly apart from his col- 
leagues,) and who still urged him, by special mes- 
sages, not to go away; assuring him that Syracuse 
could not possibly go on longer. Without fully 
trusting these intimations, he could not bring him- 
self to act against them; and he therefore hung 
back from day to day, and refused to pronounce 
the decisive word’. 

Nothing throughout the whole career of Nikias 

1 Thucyd. vii. 48. °A émiordpevos, ro pev epy@ ert én” apde- 
repa €xav cai Stagxonay aveixe, TH O épavet rére Adye@ ovK 
€dn andgewy rv orpariay. 

The insignificance of the party in Syracuse which corresponded with 
Nikias may be reasonably inferred from Thucyd. vii. 55. It consisted 
in part of those Leontines who had been incorporated into the Syra- 
cusan citizenship (Diodor. xiii. 18). 

Polyzenus (i. 43, 1) has a tale respecting a revolt of the slaves or vil- 
leins (ofxérat) at Syracuse during the Athenian siege, under a leader 
pamed Sosikratés—a revolt suppressed by the stratagem of Hermo- 
kratés. That various attempts of this sort took place at Syracuse 
during these two trying years, is by no means improbable. In fact, it 
is difficult to understand how the numerous predial slaves were kept in 


order during the great pressure and danger, prior to the coming of 
Gylippus. 
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is so inexplicable as his guilty fatuity—for we can 
call it by no lighter name, seeing that it involved 
all the brave men around him in one common ruin 
with himself—at the present critical juncture. How 
can we suppose him to have really believed that.the 
Syracusans, now in the flood-tide of success, and 
when Gylippus was gone forth to procure additional 
forces, would break down and be unable to carry 
on the war? Childish as such credulity seems, we 
are nevertheless compelled to admit it as real, to 
such an extent as to counterbalance all the pressing 
motives for departure—motives enforced by dis- 
cerning colleagues as well as by the complaints of 
the army, and brought home to his own observation 
by the experience of the late naval defeat. At any 
rate, it served as an excuse for that fatal weakness 
of his character which made him incapable of taking 
resolutions founded on prospective calculations, 
and chained him to his actual position until he was 
driven to act by imminent necessity. 

But we discern on the present occasion another 
motive, which counts for much in dictating his 
hesitation. The other generals think with satisfac- 
tion of going back to their country, and rescuing 
the force which yet remained, even under circum- 
stances of disappointment. and failure. Not so 
Nikias: he knows too well the reception which he 
had deserved, and which might possibly be in store 
for him. Avowedly indeed, he anticipates reproach 
from the Athenians against the generals, but only 
unmerited reproach, on the special ground of bring- 
ing away the army without orders from home ;— 
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adding some harsh criticisms upon the injustice of 
the popular judgment and the perfidy of his own 
soldiers. But in the first place, we may remark 
that Demosthenés and Eurymedon, though as much 
responsible as he was for this decision, had no such 
fear of popular injustice ; or if they had, saw clearly 
that the obligation of braving it was here impera- 
tive. And in the next place, no man ever had so 
little reason to complain of the popular judgment 
as Nikias. The mistakes of the people in regard 
to him had always been those of indulgence, over- 
esteem, and over-constancy. But Nikias foresaw 
too well that he would have more to answer for at 
Athens than the simple fact of sanctioning retreat 
under existing circumstances. He could not but 
remember the pride and sanguine hopes under 
which he had originally conducted the expedition 
out of Peirzus, contrasted with the miserable sequel 
and ignominious close,—even if the account had 
been now closed, without worse. He could not but 
be conscious, more or less, how much of all this 
was owing to his own misjudgment; and under 
such impressions, the idea of meeting the free cri- 
ticisms and scrutiny of his fellow-citizens (even 
putting aside the chance of judicial trial) must 
have been insupportably humiliating. To Nikias, 
—a perfectly brave man, and suffering withal under 
an incurable disease,—life at Athens had neither 
charm nor honour left. Hence, as much as from 
any other reason, he was induced to withhold the 
order for departure ; clinging to the hope that some 
unforeseen boon of fortune might yet turn up—and 
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yielding to the idlest delusions from correspondents 
in the interior of Syracuse’. 

Nearlya month after the night-battle on Epipole®, 
Gylippus and Sikanus both returned to Syracuse. 
The latter had been unsuccessful at Agrigentum, 
where the philo-Syracusan party had been sent into 
banishment before his arrival ; but Gylippus brought 
with him a considerable force of Sicilian Greeks, 
together with those Peloponnesian hoplites who had 
started from Cape Tzenarus in the early spring, and 
who had made their way from Kyréné first along 
the coast of Africa, and then across to Selinus. 
Such increase of strength immediately determined 
the Syracusans to resume the aggressive, both by 
land and by sea. In the Athenians, as they saw 
the new allies marching in over Epipole, it pro- 
duced a deeper despondency, combined with bitter 
regret that they had not adopted the proposition of 
departing immediately after the battle of Epipole, 
when Demosthenés first proposed it. The late in- 
terval of lingering hopeless inaction with continued 
sickness, had farther weakened their strength, and 
Demosthenés now again pressed the resolution for 
immediate departure. Whatever fancies Nikias may 
have indulged about Syracusan embarrassments, 
were dissipated by the arrival of Gylippus ; nor did 
he venture to persist in his former peremptory oppo- 


1 Thucyd. vii. 49. ’AvriAéyovros 8¢ rov Nixlov, Sxvos ris nai pédAAnors 
éveyévero, xal dua trdvota py rt Kal mrEov eldas 6 Nixlas loxvpifnra. 

The language of Justin respecting this proceeding is just and dis- 
criminating—“ Nicias, seu pudore male acts rei, seu metu destitute 
spel civium, seu impellente fato, manere contendit”’ (Justin, tv. 5). 

2 This interval may be inferred (see Dodwell, Ann. Thucyd. vii. 50) 
from the state of the moon at the time of the battle of Epipole, com- 
pared with the subsequent eclipse. 
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sition—though even now he seems to have assented 
against his own conviction’. He however insisted, 
with good reason, that no formal or public vote 
should be taken on the occasion—but that the order 
should be circulated through the camp, as privately 
as possible, to be ready for departure at a given 
signal. Intimation was sent to Katana that the 
armament was on the point of coming away—with 
orders to forward no farther supplies’. 

This plan was proceeding successfully : the ships 
were made ready—much of the property of the army 
had already been conveyed aboard without awaken- 
ing the suspicion of the enemy—the signal would 
have been hoisted on the ensuing morning—and 
within a few hours, this fated armament would have 
found itself clear of the harbour, with comparatively 
small loss*—when the Gods themselves (I speak in 
the language and feelings of the Athenian camp) in- 
terfered to forbid its departure. On the very night 
before (the 27th August, 413 8s. c.)—which was full 
moon—the moon was eclipsed. Such a portent, 
impressive to the Athenians at all times, was doubly 
so under their present despondency, and many of 
them construed it as a divine prohibition against 
departure until a certain time should have elapsed, 
with expiatory ceremonies to take off the effect. 
They made known their wish for postponement to 
Nikias and his colleagues ; but their interference 
was superfluous, for Nikias himself was more deeply 

1 Thucyd. vii. 50. ds abrois oS 6 Nuxias ere dpoiws qvavrcovro, 
&e. Diodor. xiii. 12. ‘O Nixias nvayxdcOn ovyxwpaoa, &e. 
? Thucyd. vii. 60. 


® Diodor. xiii. 12, Of orparidrat ra oxevn éveriOevro, &c, Plutarch, 
Nikias, c. 23, 
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affected than any one else. He consulted the pro- 
phets, who declared that the army ought not to 
decamp until thrice nine days, a full circle of the 
moon, should have passed over’. And Nikias took 
upon himself to announce, that until after the in- 
terval indicated by them, he would not permit even 
apy discussion or proposition on the subject. 

The decision of the prophets, which Nikias thus 
made his own, was a sentence of death to the Athe- 


nian army—yet it went along with the general ‘ 


feeling, and was obeyed without hesitation. Even 
Demosthenés, though if he had commanded alone, 
he might have tried to overrule it—found him- 
self compelled to yield. Yet according to Phi- 
lochorus (himself a professional diviner, skilful in 
construing the religious meaning of events), it was 
a decision decidedly wrong; that is, wrong accord- 
ing to the canonical principles of divination. To 
men planning escape or anv other operation re- 
quiring silence and secrecy, an eclipse of the moon, 
as hiding light and producing darkness, was (he 
affirmed) an encouraging sign, and ought to have 
made the Athenians even more willing and forward 


1 The moon was totally eclipsed on this night, August 27, 413 B.c., 
from 27 minutes past 9 to 34 minutes past 10 p.m. (Wurm, De Pon- 
derib. Griecor. sect. xciv. p. 184)—speaking with reference to an ob- 
server in Sicily. 

Thucydidés states that Nikias adopted the injunction of the prophets, 
to tarry thrice nine days (vii. 50). Diodorus says three days. Plutarch 
intimates that Nikias went beyond the injunction of the prophets, who 
only insisted on three days, while he resolved on remaining for an entire 
lunar period (Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23). 

I follow the statement of Thucydidés: there is no reason to believe 
that Nikias would lengthen the time beyond what the prophets pre- 
scribed. 

The erroneous statement respecting this memorable event, in so re- 
spectable an author as Polybius, is not a little surprising (Polyb. ix. 19). 
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in quitting the harbour. We are told, too, that 
Nikias had recently lost by death Stilbidés, the 
ablest prophet in his service—and that he was thus 
forced to have recourse to prophets of inferior abi- 
lity'. His piety left no means untried of appeasing 
the gods, by prayer, sacrifice, and expiatory cere- 
monies, continued until the necessity of actual 
conflict arrived?. 

The impediment thus finally and irreparably in- 
tercepting the Athenian departure, was the direct, 
though unintended, consequence of the delay previ- 
ously caused by Nikias. We cannot doubt, however, 
that, when the eclipse first happened, he regarded it 
as a sign confirmatory of the opinion which he had 
himself before delivered, and that he congratulated 
himself upon having so long resisted the proposition 
for going away. Let us add, that all those Athe- 
nians who were predisposed to look upon eclipses 
as signs from heaven of calamity about to come, 
would find themselves strengthened in that belief 
by the unparalleled woes even now impending over 
this unhappy army. 

What interpretation the Syracusans, confident 
and victorious, put on the eclipse, we are not told. 
But they knew well how to interpret the fact, which 
speedily came to their knowledge, that the Athe- 
nians had fully resolved to make a furtive escape, 


? Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22; Diodor. xiii. 12; Thucyd. vii. 50. Stil- 
bidés was eminent in his profession of a prophet: see Aristophan. Pac. 
1029, with the citations from Eupolis and Philochorus in the Scholis. 

Compare the description of the effect produced by the eclipse of the 
sun at Thebes, immediately prior tg the last expedition of Pelopidas 
into Thessaly (Plutarch, Pclopidas, c, 31). 

3 Plutarch, Nikias, c, 24, 


A 
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and had only been prevented by the eclipse. Such 
a resolution, amounting to an unequivocal confes- 
sion of helplessness, emboldened the Syracusans 
yet farther, to crush them as they were in the har- 
bour, and never to permit them to occupy even any 
other post in Sicily. Accordingly Gylippus caused 
his triremes to be manned and practised for several 
days: he then drew out his land-force, and made a 
demonstration of no great significance against the 
Athenian lines. On the morrow, he brought out 
all his forces, both land and naval; with the former 
of which he beset the Athenian lines, while the fleet, 
76 triremes in number, was directed to sail up to 
the Athenian naval station. The Athenian fleet, 
86 triremes strong, sailed out to meet it, and a 
close, general, and desperate action took place. 
The fortune of Athens had fled. The Syracusans 
first beat the centre division of the Athenians ; next, 
the right division under Eurymedon, who in at- 
tempting an evolution to outflank the enemy’s left, 
forgot those narrow limits of the harbour which 
were at every turn the ruin of the Athenian mariner 
—neared the land too much—and was pinned up 
against it, in the recess of Daskon, by the vigorous 
attack of the Syracusans. He was here slain, and 
his division destroyed: successively, the entire 
Athenian fleet was beaten and driven ashore. 

Few of the defeated ships could get into their 
own station. Most of them were forced ashore or 
grounded on points without those limits; upon 
which Gylippus marched down his land-force to the 
water’s edge, in order to prevent the retreat of the 
crews as well as to assist the Syracusan seamen in 
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hauling off the ships as prizes. His march how- 
ever was so hurried and disorderly, that the Tyr- 
rhenian troops, on guard at the flank of the Athe- 
nian station, sallied out against them as they ap- 
proached, beat the foremost of them, and drove 
them away from the shore into the marsh called 
Lysimeleia. More Syracusan troops came to their 
aid; but the Athenians also, anxious above all 
things for the protection of their ships, came forth 
in greater numbers ; and a general battle ensued in 
which the latter were victorious. Though they did 
not inflict much loss upon the enemy, yet they 
saved most of their own triremes which had been 
driven ashore, together with the crews—and car- 
ried them into the naval station. Except for this 
success on land, the entire Athenian fleet would 
have been destroyed: as it was, the defeat was still 
complete, and eighteen triremes were lost, all their 
crews being slain. This was probably the division 
of Eurymedon, which having been driven ashore in 
the recess of Daskon, was too far off from the Athe- 
nian station to receive any land assistance. As the 
Athenians were hauling in their disabled triremes, 
the Syracusans made a last effort to destroy them 
by means of a fireship, for which the wind hap- 
pened to be favourable. But the Athenians found 
means to prevent her approach, and to extinguish 
the flames’. 

Here was a complete victory gained over Athens 
on her own element—gained with inferior numbers 
—gained even over the fresh, and yet formidable 
fleet recently brought by Demosthenés. It told but 


1 Thucyd. vii. 52, 53; Diodor. xiii. 13. 
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too plainly on which side the superiority now lay— 
how well the Syracusans had organized their naval 
strength for the specialties of their own harbour— 
how ruinous had been the folly of Nikias in retain- 
ing his excellent seamen imprisoned within that 
petty and unwholesome lake, where land and water 
alike did the work of their enemies. It not only 
disheartened the Athenians, but belied all their past 
experience, and utterly confounded them. Sickness 
of the whole enterprise, and repentance for having 
undertaken it, now became uppermost in their 
minds: yet it is remarkable that we hear of no 
complaints against Nikias separately’. But repent- 
ance came too late. The Syracusans, fully alive to 
the importance of their victory, sailed round the 
harbour in triumph as again their own”, and already 
looked on the enemy within it as their prisoners. 
They determined to close up and guard the mouth 
of it, from Plemmyrium to Ortygia, so as to leave 
no farther liberty of exit. 

Nor were they insensible how vastly the scope of 
the contest was now widened, and the value of the 
stake before them enhanced. It was not merely 
to rescue their own city from siege, nor even to 
repel and destroy the besieging army, that they 
were now contending. It was to extinguish the 
entire power of Athens, and liberate the half of 
Greece from dependence ; for Athens could never 
be expected to survive so terrific a loss as that of 

2 Thucyd. vii. 55. Ol pév "AOnvaios ev mavri 37 abupias Foay, cai 6 
mapddoyos avrois péyas hy, rovd d¢ peiLoov ere rhs orpareias 6 perdpedos. 

? Thucyd. vii. 56. Oi 8€ Zupuxdcros rév re Ayséva evOds mapéemdeov 


adews, &c. This elate and visible manifestation of feeling ought not to 
pass unnoticed, as an evidence of Grecian character. 
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the entire double armament before Syracuse'. The 
Syracusans exulted in the thought that this great 
achievement would be theirs—that their city was 
the field, and their navy the chief instrument of 
victory ; a lasting source of glory to them, not 
merely in the eyes of contemporaries, but even in 
those of posterity. Their pride swelled when they 
reflected on the Pan-Hellenic importance which the 
siege of Syracuse had now acquired, and when they 
counted up the number and variety of Greek war- 
riors who were now fighting, on one side or the 
other, between Euryalus and Plemmyrium. With 
the exception of the great struggle between Athens 
and the Peloponnesian confederacy, never before 
had combatants so many and so miscellaneous been 
engaged under the same banners. Greeks conti- 
nental and insular—lIonic, Doric, and ASolic—au- 
tonomous and dependent—volunteers and merce- 
naries—from Miletus and Chios in the east to Se- 
linus in the west—were all here to be found; and 
not merely Greeks, but also the barbaric Sikels, 
Egesteans, Tyrrhenians, and Iapygians. If the 
Lacedemonians, Corinthians, and Bceotians, were 
fighting on the side of Syracuse—the Argeians 
and Mantineians, not to mention the great insular 


.cities, stood in arms against her. The jumble of 


kinship among the combatants on both sides, as 

well as the cross action of different local antipathies, 

is put in lively antithesis by Thucydidés*. But 

amidst so vast an assembled number, of which they 

were the chiefs, the paymasters, and the centre of 

combination—the Syracusans might well feel a sense 
1! Thucyd. vii. 56. 2 Thucyd. vii. 57, 58. 
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of personal aggrandisement, and a consciousness of 
the great blow which they were about to strike, 
sufficient to exalt them for the time above the level 
even of their great Dorian chiefs in Peloponnesus. 

It was their first operation, occupying three days, 
to close up the mouth of the Great Harbour, which 
was nearly one mile broad, with vessels of every 
description—triremes, traders, boats, &c.—anchored 
in an oblique direction, and chained together’. They 
at the same time prepared their naval force with 
redoubled zeal for the desperate struggle which they 
knew to be coming. ‘They then awaited the efforts 
of the Athenians, who watched their proceedings 
with sadness and anxiety. 

Nikias and his colleagues called together the 
principal officers to deliberate what was to be done. 
As they had few provisions remaining, and had 
counter-ordered their farther supplies, some instant 
and desperate effort was indispensable; and the 
only point in debate was, whether they should burn 
their fleet and retire by land, or make a fresh mari- 
time exertion to break out of the harbour. Such 
had been the impression left by the recent sea-fight, 
that many in the camp leaned to the former scheme?. 
But the generals resolved upon first trying the latter, 
and exhausted all their combinations to give to it 
the greatest possible effect. They now evacuated 
the upper portion of their lines, both on the higher 
ground of Epipole, and even on the lower ground, 
such portion as was nearest to the southern cliff; 
confining themselves to a limited fortified space 
close to the shore, just adequate for their sick, their 


1 Thucyd. vii. 59; Diodor. xiii. 14. 2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24. 
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wounded, and their stores; in order to spare the 
necessity for a large garrison to defend them, and 
thus leave nearly their whole force disposable for 
sea-service. They then made ready every tri- 
reme in the station, which could be rendered ever 
so imperfectly seaworthy, constraining every fit 
man to serve aboard them, without distinction of 
age, rank, or country. The triremes were manned 
with double crews of soldiers, hoplites as well as 
bowmen and darters—the latter mostly Akarna- 
nians ; while the hoplites, stationed at the prow with 
orders to board the enemy as quickly as possible, 
were furnished with grappling-irons to detain the 
enemy's ship immediately after the moment of 
collision, in order that it might not be withdrawn 
and the collision repeated, with all its injurious 
effects arising from the strength and massive- 
ness of the Syracusan epétids. The best consul- 
tation was held with the steersmen as to arrange- 
ment and manceuvres of every trireme, nor was any 
precaution omitted which the scanty means at hand 
allowed. In the well-known impossibility of ob- 
taining new provisions, every man was anxious to 
hurry on the struggle’. But Nikias, as he mus- 
tered them on the shore immediately before going 
aboard, saw but too plainly that it was the mere 
stress of desperation which impelled them ; that the 
elasticity, the disciplined confidence, the maritime 
pride, habitual to the Athenians on shipboard—was 
extinct, or dimly and faintly burning. 

He did his best to revive them, by exhortations 
unusually emphatic and impressive. ‘‘ Recollect (he 


! Thucyd. vii. 60. 
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said) that you too, not less than the Syracusans, 
are now fighting for your own safety and for your 
country ; for it is only by victory in the coming 
struggle that any of you can ever hope to see his 
country again. Yield not to despair like raw re- 
cruits after a first defeat : you, Athenians and allies, 
familiar with the unexpected revolutions of war, will 
hope now for the fair turn of fortune, and fight with 
a spirit worthy of the great force which you see here 
around you. We generals have now made effective 
provision against our two great disadvantages—the 
narrow circuit of the harbour, and the thickness of 
the enemy’s prows'. Sad as the necessity is, we 
have thrown aside all our Athenian skill and tac- 
tics, and have prepared to fight under the conditions 
forced upon us by the enemy—a land battle on 
shipboard*. It will be for you to conquer in this 
last desperate struggle, where there is no friendly 
shore to receive you if you give way. You, hop- 
lites on the deck, as soon as you have the enemy’s 
trireme in contact, keep him fast, and relax not 
until you have swept away his hoplites and mastered 
his deck. You, seamen and rowers, must yet keep 
up your courage, in spite of this sad failure in our 
means, and subversion of our tactics. You are 
better defended on deck above, and you have more 
triremes to help you, than in the recent defeat. 
Such of you, as are not Athenian citizens, I entreat 


1 Thucyd. vit.62. °A 8€ dpaya éveidopev emi rj rov Aipevos crevéryts 
mpos rov péAdovra byAov Tay veav ExerOa, &c. 

* Thucyd. vii. 62. "Es rovro yap 8) nvayxdopeba, Sore meCopayeiv 
ard ray vey, kat TO pyre avrovs dvaxpoverOat, pyre exeivous egy, ope- 
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to recollect the valuable privileges which you have 
hitherto enjoyed from serving in the navy of Athens. 
Though not really citizens, you have been reputed 
and treated as such: you have acquired our dialect, 
you have copied our habits, and have thus enjoyed 
the admiration, the imposing station, and the secu- 
rity, arising from our great empire’. Partaking as 
you do freely in the benefits of that empire, do not 
now betray it to these Sicilians and Corinthians 
whom you have so often beaten. For such of you 
as are Athenians, I again remind you that Athens 
has neither fresh triremes, nor fresh hoplites, to 
replace those now here. Unless you are now vic- 
torious, her enemies near home will find her de- 
fenceless ; and our countrymen there will become 
slaves.to Sparta, as you will to Syracuse. Recollect 
every man of you, that you now going aboard here 
are the all of Athens—her hoplites, her ships, her 


" Thucyd. vii. 63. Tois 8€ vavrats mapawwd, cal ev rp abr@ rpde Kat 
S€opat, pr éxmenAnyOal re rats Evpthopais dyay......dnelyny re ry y8or)y 
évOupeicOa, ws dgia dort diacdcacda, of réws "AOnvaios vopetd- 
pevot kai py dvres por, ris te hovas tH éemiotnpy Kal ray rpéwav 
7 piunoer, COavpdferOe xard rnv ‘Eddada, cal ris dpyns THs hpérepas 
otk €Xaccoyr xara rd wpedcioOau, és re rd HoSepdy rois Umnxdors cal rd 
poy adixetaOas roAv meiov, pereixere. Sore xowwvol pdvor €evOepos Huw 
ris apxns ovres, Sixaiws avrny viv py xatampodidore, &c. 

Dr. Arnold (together with Goller and Poppo), following the Scholiast, 
explain these words as having particular reference to the metics in the 
Athenian naval service. But I cannot think this correct. All persons 
in that service—who were freemen, but yet not citizens of Athens—are 
here designated ; partly metics, doubtless, but partly also citizens of the 
islands and dependent allies—the {évor vavBara alluded to by the Co- 
rinthians and by Periklés at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war 
(Thucyd. i. 121-143) as the denn) Sivapts paddov # olxefa of Athens. 
Without doubt there were numerous foreign seamen in the warlike 
navy of Athens, who derived great consideration as well as profit from 
the service, and often passed themselves off for Athenian citizens when 
they really were not so, 
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entire remaining city, and her splendid name}. 
Bear up then and conquer, every man with his best 
mettle, in this one last struggle—for Athens as well 
as yourselves, and on an occasion which will never 
return.” 

If, in translating the despatch written home ten Agony of 
months before by Nikias to the people of Athens, his effort 
we were compelled to remark, that the greater part pon.” 
of it was the bitterest condemnation of his own pre- °° 
vious policy as commander—so we are here carried 
back, when we find him striving to palliate the 
ruinous effects of that confined space of water which 
paralysed the Athenian seaman, to his own obsti- 
nate improvidence in forbidding the egress of the 
fleet when insisted on by Demosthenés. His 
hearers probably were too much absorbed with the 
terrible present, to revert to irremediable mistakes 
of the past. Immediately on the conclusion of 
his touching address, the order was given to go 
aboard, and the seamen took their places. But 
when the triremes were fully manned, and the 
trierarchs, after superintending the embarkation, 
were themselves about to enter and push off—the 
agony of Nikias was too great to be repressed. 
Feeling more keenly than any man the intensity 
of this last death struggle, and the serious, but 
inevitable, shortcomings of the armament in its 
present condition—he still thought that he had not 
said enough for the occasion. He now renewed 
his appeal personally to the trierarchs,—all of them 
citizens of rank and wealth at Athens. They were 


1 Thucyd. vii. 64. “Ort of év rais vavoly par viv éodpevot, Kal méfor 
rois AOnvaiots elol xal vines, ral 4 brddouros rds, xal rd péya Svopa Toy 
"AONVOVeeress 
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all familiarly known to him, and he addressed him- 
self to every man separately by his own name, his 
father’s name, and his tribe—adjuring him by the 
deepest and most solemn motives which could 
touch the human feelings. Some he reminded of 
their own previous glories, others of the achieve- 
ments of illustrious ancestors, imploring them not 
to dishonour or betray these precious titles: to all 
alike he recalled the charm of their beloved country, 
with its full political freedom and its unconstrained 
licence of individual agency to every man: to all 
alike he appealed in the names of their wives, their 
children, and their paternal gods. He cared not for 
being suspected of trenching upon the common- 
places of rhetoric: he caught at every topic which 
could touch the inmost affections, awaken the in- 
bred patriotism, and rekindle the abated courage, 
of the officers, whom he was sending forth to this 
desperate venture. He at length constrained him- 
self to leave off, still fancying in his anxiety that 
he ought to say more—and proceeded to marshal 
the land-force for the defence of the lines, as well 
as along the shore, where they might render as 
much service and as much encouragement as pos- 
sible to the combatants on shipboard'. 

Very different was the spirit prevalent, and very 
opposite the burning words uttered, on the sea- 
board of the Syracusan station, as the leaders were 
mustering their men immediately before embark- 
ation. They had been apprised of the grappling 
Irons now about to be employed by the Athenians, 


' See the striking chapter of Thucyd. vii. 69. Even the tame style 
of Diodorus (xii. 15) becomes animated in describing this scene. 
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and had guarded against them in part by stretch- 
ing hides along their bows, so that the ‘‘ iron-hand” 
might slip off without acquiring any hold. The 
preparatory movements even within the Athenian 
station being perfectly visible, Gylippus sent the 
fleet out with the usual prefatory harangue. He 
complimented them on the great achievements 
which they had already performed in breaking 
down the naval power of Athens, so long held irre- 
sistible'. He reminded them that the sally of their 
enemies was only a last effort of despair, seeking 
nothing but escape, undertaken without confidence 
in themselves, and under the necessity of throwing 
aside all their own tactics in order to copy feebly 
those of the Syracusans*. He called upon them to 
recollect the destructive purposes which the in- 
vaders had brought with them against Syracuse, to 
inflict with resentful hand the finishing stroke upon 
this half-ruined armament, and to taste the delight 
of satiating a legitimate revenge®. _ 

The Syracusan fleet-—76 triremes strong, as in the 
last battle—was the first to put off from shore ; 
Pythen with the Corinthians in the centre, Sikanus 
and Agatharchus on the wings. A certain propor- 
tion of them were placed near the mouth of the 
harbour, in order to guard the barrier; while the 


1 Thueyd. vii. 65. ? Thucyd. vii. 66, 67. 

> Thucyd. vii. 68. mpds odv aragiay re Toavtnp ...... opyn mpoc- 
pi€opev, cat vopiocwpey dua pév vopipeoraroy elvat mpds rovs évavrious, of 
dy as él riswpig rov mpooreadvros Sixarwowowy aromAnoas THs yropuns 
7d Oupovpevov, dua 8€ éxOpovs dyivacba eyyernrdpevov Hiv, xai (rd 
Aeydperdy trov) Aotoroy elvas. 

This plain and undisguised invocation of the angry and revengeful 
passions should be noticed, as a mark of character and manners. 
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rest were distributed around the harbour, in order 
to attack the Athenians from different sides as 
soon as they should approach. Moreover the sur- 
face of the harbour swarmed with the light craft 
of the Syracusans, in many of which embarked 
youthful volunteers, sons of the best families in the 
city'; boats of no mean service during the battle, 
saving or destroying the seamen cast overboard 
from disabled ships, as well as annoying the 
fighting Athenian triremes. The day was one 
sacred to Héraklés at Syracuse ; and the prophets 
announced that the god would ensure victory to the 
Syracusans, provided they stood on the defensive, 
and did not begin the attack*. Moreover the entire 
shore round the harbour, except the Athenian sta- 
tion and its immediate neighbourhood, was crowded 
with Syracusan soldiers and spectators ; while the 
walls of Ortygia, immediately overhanging the water, 
were lined with the feebler population of the city, 
the old men, women, and children. From the 
Athenian station presently came forth 110 triremes, 
under Demosthenés, Menander, and Euthydémus— 
with the customary pean, its tone probably parta- 

1 Diodorus, xiii. 14. Plutarch has a similar statement, in reference 
to the previous battle: but I think he must have confused one battle 
with the other—for his account can hardly be made to harmonise with 
Thucydidés (Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24). 

It is to be recollected that both Plutarch and Diodorus had probably 
read the description, of the battles in the Great Harbour of Syracuse, 
contained in Philistus; a better witness, if we had his account before 
us, even than Thucydidés; since he was probably at this time in Syra- 
cuse, and was perhaps actually engaged. 

? Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24,25. Timecus reckoned the aid of Héraklés 
as having been one of the great causes of Syracusan victory over the 


Athenians. He gave several reasons why the god was provoked against 
the Athenians: see Timseus, Fragm, 104, ed. Didot. 
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king of the general sadnessof the camp. They steered 
across direct to the mouth of the harbour, behold- 
ing on all sides the armed enemies ranged along 
the shore, as well as the unarmed multitudes who 
were imprecating the vengeance of the gods upon 
their heads; while for them there was no sym- 
pathy, except among the fellow-sufferers within 
their own lines. Inside of this narrow basin, rather 
more than five English miles in circuit, 194 ships 
of war, each manned with more than 200 men, were 
about to join battle—in the presence of countless 
masses around, all with palpitating hearts, and near 
enough both to see and hear; the most picturesque 
battle (if we could abstract our minds from its terri- 
ble interest) probably in history, without smoke or 
other impediments to vision, and in the clear atmo- 
sphere of Sicily—a serious and magnified realization 
of those Naumachiz which the Roman emperors 
used to exhibit with gladiators on the Italian lakes, 
for the recreation of the people. 

The Athenian fleet made directly for that portion 
of the barrier where a narrow opening (perhaps 
closed by a moveable chain) had been left for mer- 
chant-vessels. Their first impetuous attack broke 
through the Syracusan squadron defending it, and 
they were already attempting to sever its connect- 
ing bonds, when the enemy from all sides crowded 
in upon them and forced them to desist. Presently 
the battle became general, and the combatants were 
distributed in various parts of the harbour. On both 
sides a fierce and desperate courage was displayed, 
even greater than had been shown on any of the 
former occasions. At the firet onset, the skill and 
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tactics of the steersmen shone conspicuous, well- 
seconded by zeal on the part of the rowers and by 
their ready obedience to the voice of the Keleustés. 
As the vessels neared, the bowmen, slingers and 
throwers on thedeck hurled cloudsof missiles against 
the enemy—next was heard the loud crash of the two 
impinging metallic fronts, resounding all along the 
shore’. When the vessels were thus once in contact, 
they were rarely allowed to separate: a strenuous 
hand-fight then commenced by the hoplites in each, 
trying respectively to board and master their 
enemy’s deck. It was not always however that 
each trireme had its own single and special enemy : 
sumetimes one ship had two or three enemies to 
contend with at once—sometimes she fell aboard 
of one unsought, and became entangled. After a 
certain time, the fight still obstinately continuing, 
all sort of battle order became lost; the skill of 
the steersman was of little avail, and the voice of 
the Keleustés was drowned amidst the universal din 
and mingled cries from victors as well as van- 
quished. On both sides emulous exhortations were 


1 The destructive impact of these metallic masses at the heads of the 
ships of war, as well as the periplus practised by a lighter ship to avoid 
direct collision against a heavier—is strikingly illustrated by a passage 
in Plutarch’s Life of Lucullus, where a naval engagement between the 
Roman general, and Neoptolemus the admiral of Mithridatés, is de- 
scribed. ‘‘ Lucullus was on board a Rhodian quinquereme, commanded 
by Damagoras, a skilful Rhodian pilot; while Neoptolemus was ap- 
proaching with a ship much heavier, and driving forward to a direct 
collision: upon which Damagoras evaded the blow, rowed rapidly 
round, and struck the enemy in the stern.”......8efcas 6 Aapaydpas rd 
Bapos ris Baordexijs, kal rv rpaxuTnra Tov yaAxwparos, ovK érdA- 
pnoe cupneceiv arrimpwpos, GAN’ dféws éx mepraywyns admoorpéewas éxé- 
Aevoev eri mpvpvav doacGa’ Kai mecbeions evraiOa rhs véews edé£aro 
THY mAnyiy GBdaBi -yevonevny, dre 89 rots Oadarrevovar ris vews pépecs 
mpoonecovoay.—Plutarch, Lucull. c. 3. 
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poured forth, together with reproach and sarcasm 
addressed to any ship which appeared flinching from 
the contest ; though factitious stimulus of this sort 
was indeed but little needed. 

Such was the heroic courage on both sides, that 
for a long time vfttory was altogether doubtful, 
and the whole harbour was a scene of partial en- 
counters, wherein sometimes Syracusans, sometimes 
Athenians, prevailed. According as success thus 
fluctuated, so followed the cheers or wailings of the 
spectators ashore. At one and the same time, 
every variety of human emotion might be wit- 
nessed ; according as attention was turned towards 
a victorious or a defeated ship. It was among the 
spectators in the Athenian station, above all, whose 
entire life and liberty were staked in the combat, 
that this emotion might be seen exaggerated into 
agony, and overpassing the excitement even of the 
combatants themselves'. Those among them who 
looked towards a portion of the harbour where 
their friends seemed winning, were full of joy and 
thanksgiving to the gods: such of their neigh- 
bours who contemplated an Athenian ship in dif- 
ficulty, gave vent to their feelings in shrieks and 
lamentation ; while a third group, with their eyes 
fixed on some portion of the combat still disputed, 
were plunged in all the agitations of doubt, mani- 
fested even in the tremulous swing of their bodies, 
as hope or fear alternately predominated. During 
all the time that the combat remained undecided, 
the Athenians ashore were distracted by all these 
manifold varieties of intense sympathy. But at 

! Thucyd. vii. 71. 
VOL. VII. | 2G 
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length the moment came, after a long-protracted 
struggle, when victory began to declare in favour 
of the Syracusans, who, perceiving that their ene- 
mies were slackening, redoubled their shouts as 
well as their efforts, and pushed them all back to- 
wards the land. All the Athenfan triremes, aban- 
doning farther resistance, were thrust ashore like 
shipwrecked vessels in or near their own station ; 
a few being even captured before they could arrive 
there. The diverse manifestations of sympathy 
among the Athenians in the station itself were now 
exchanged for one unanimous shriek of agony and 
despair. The boldest of them rushed to rescue the 
ships and their crews from pursuit, others to man 
their walls in case of attack from land: many were 
even paralysed at the sight, and absorbed with the 
thoughts of their own irretrievable ruin. Their 
souls were doubtless still farther subdued by the 
wild and enthusiastic joy which burst forth in mad- 
dening shouts from the hostile crowds around the 
harbour, in response to their own victorious com- 
rades on ship-board. 

Such was the close of this awful, heart-stirring, 
and decisive combat. The modern historian strives 
in vain to convey the impression of it which ap- 
pears in the condensed and burning phrases of 
Thucydidés. We find in his description of battles 
generally, and of this battle beyond all others, a 
depth and abundance of human emotion which 
has now passed out of military proceedings. The 
Greeks who fight, like the Greeks who look on, are 
not soldiers withdrawn from the community, and 
specialized as well as hardened by long professional 
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training—but citizens with all the passions, in- 
stincts, sympathies, joys, and sorrows, of domestic 
as well as political life. Moreover the non-military 
population in ancient times had an interest of the 
most intense kind in the result of the struggle ; 
which made the difference to them, if not of life 
and death, at least of the extremity of happiness 
and misery. Hence the strong light and shade, the 
Homeric exhibition of undisguised impulse, the 
tragic detail of personal motive and suffering, which 
pervades this and other military descriptions of 
Thucydidés. When we read the few but most ve- 
hement words which he employs to depict the 
Athenian camp under .this fearful trial, we must 
recollect that these were not only men whose all 
was at stake, but that they were moreover citizens 
full of impressibility—sensitive and demonstrative 
Greeks, and indeed the most sensitive and demon- 
strative of all Greeks. To repress all manifesta- 
tions of strong emotion was not considered, in an- 
cient times, essential to the dignity of the human 
character. 

Amidst all the deep pathos, however, which the 
great historian has imparted to the final battle at 
Syracuse, he has not explained the causes upon 
which its ultimate issue turned. Considering that 
the Athenians were superior to their enemies in 
number, as 110 to 76 triremes—that they fought 
with courage not less heroic—and that the action 
was on their own element; we might have antici- 
pated for them, if not a victory, at least a drawn 
battle, with equal loss on both sides. But we may 
observe —1. The number of 110 triremes was 
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formed by including some hardly seaworthy!. 2. 
The crews were composed partly of men not used 
to sea-service ; and the Akarnanian darters, espe- 
cially, were for this reason unhandy with their mis- 
siles*. 3. Though the water had been hitherto the 
element favourable to Athens, yet her superiority 
in this respect was declining, and her enemies ap- 
proaching nearer to her, even in the open sea. But 
the narrow dimensions of the harbour would have 
nullified her superiority at all times, and placed her 
even at great disadvantage—without the means of 
twisting and turning her triremes so as to strike 
only at a vulnerable point of the enemy—compared 
with the thick, heavy, straightforward, butting of the 
Syracusans ; like a nimble pugilist of light weight 
contending, in a very confined ring, against superior 
weight and muscle’. For the mere land-fight on 
ship-board, Athenians had not only no advantage, 
but had on the contrary the odds against them. 4. 
The Syracusans enjoyed great advantage from ha- 
ving nearly the whole harbour lined round with their 
soldiers and friends ; not simply from the force o1 


1 Thucyd. vii. 60. ras vats drdoas doa joay cat duvarat Kat dmdo- 
oTEpat. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 60. wdvra riva éoBiBalorres 1ANp@oat—avayxdcayres 
éxBaive doris xal drwcoty €ddnet nrexias peréxor emsrndecos 
elvac. Compare also the speech of Gylippus, c. 67. 

8 The language of Theokritus, in describing the pugilistic contest 
between Pollux and the Bebrykian Amykus, is not inapplicable to the 
position of the Athenian ships and seamen when cramped up in this 
harbour (Idyll. xxu. 91) :— 

ose ivewsbeiew@asesleaet éx 8 érépwbev 
"Hpwes xparepdy HoAvdevxea Oapoiverxoy, 
Hedidres wn mds pew eri Bpioas Sapdcecey, 
Xope@ evi crecve@, Tirv évariyxios amp. 
Compare Virgil’s picture of Entellus and Darés, neid, v. 430. 
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encouraging sympathy, no mean auxiliary —but be- 
cause any of their triremes, if compelled to fall back 
before an Athenian, found protection on the shore, 
and could return to the fight at leisure ; while an 
Athenian in the same predicament had no escape. 
5. The numerous light craft of the Syracusans 
doubtless rendered great service in this battle, as 
they had done in the preceding—though Thucydi- 
dés does not again mention them. 6. Lastly, both 
in the Athenian and Syracusan characters—the 
pressure of necessity was less potent as a stimulus 
to action, than hopeful confidence and elation, with 
the idea of a flood-tide yet mounting. In the cha- 
racter of some other races, the Jews for instance, 
the comparative force of these motives appears to 
be the other way. 

About 60 Athenian triremes, little more than 
half of the fleet which came forth, were saved as 
the wreck from this terrible conflict. The Syra- 
cusans on their part had suffered severely ; only 
50 triremes remaining out of 76. The triumph 
with which, nevertheless, on returning to the city, 
they erected their trophy, and the exultation which 
reigned among the vast crowds encircling the har- 
bour, was beyond all measure or precedent. Its 
clamorous manifestations were doubtless but too well 
heard in the neighbouring camp of the Athenians, 
and increased, if anything could increase, the soul- 
subduing extremity of distress which paralysed the 
vanquished. So utterly did the pressure of suffer- 
ing, anticipated as well as actual, benumb their 
minds and extinguish their most sacred associa; 
tions, that no man among them, not even the ultra- 
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religious Nikias, thought of picking up the floating 
bodies or asking for a truce to bury the dead. This 
obligation, usually so serious and imperative upon 
the survivors after a battle, now passed unheeded 
amidst the sorrow, terror, and despair, of the living 
man for himself. 

Such despair, however, was not shared by the 
generals; to their honour be it spoken. On the 
afternoon of this terrible defeat, Demosthenés pro- 
posed to Nikias that at day-break the ensuing 
morning they should man all the remaining ships 
—even now more in number than the Syracusan— 
and make a fresh attempt to break out of the har- 
bour. To this Nikias agreed, and both proceeded 
to try their influence in getting the resolution exe- 
cuted. But so irreparably was the spirit of the 
seamen broken, that nothing could prevail upon 
them to go again on ship-board: they would hear 
of nothing but attempting to escape by land'. Pre- 
parations were therefore made for commencing their 
march in the darkness of that very night. The 
roads were still open, and had they so marched, a 
portion of them, at least, might even yet have been 
saved*. But there occurred one more mistake 
—one farther postponement—which cut off the last 
hopes of this gallant and fated remnant. 

The Syracusan Hermokratés, fully anticipating 
that the Athenians would decamp that very night, 
was eager to prevent their retreat, because of the 
mischief which they might do if established in any 
other part of Sicily. He pressed Gylippus and the 
military authorities to send out forthwith, and block 

1 Thucyd. vii. 72. * Diodor. xiii. 18, 
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up the principal roads, passes, and fords, by which 
the fugitives would get off. Though sensible of the 
wisdom of his advice, the generals thought it wholly 
unexecutable. Such was the universal and un- 
bounded joy which now pervaded the city, in con- 
sequence of the recent victory, still farther magni- 


fied by the circumstance that the day was sacred. 


to Héraklés—so wild the jollity, the feasting, the 
intoxication, the congratulations, amidst men re- 
warding themselves after their recent effort and 
triumph, and amidst the necessary care for the 
wounded—that an order to arm and march out 
would have been as little listened to as the order to 
go on shipboard was by the desponding Athenians. 
Perceiving that he could get nothing done until the 
next morning, Hermokratés resorted to a stratagem 
in order to delay the departure of the Athenians 
for that night. At the moment when darkness was 
beginning, he sent down some confidential friends 
on horseback to the Athenian wall. These men, 
riding up near enough to make themselves heard, 
and calling for the sentries, addressed them as mes- 
sengers from the private correspondents of Nikias 
in Syracuse, who had sent to warn him (they af- 
firmed) not to decamp during the night, inasmuch 
as the Syracusans had already beset and occupied 
the roads; but to begin his march quietly the next 
morning after adequate preparation’. 

This fraud (the same as the Athenians had them- 
selves practised two years before’, in order to tempt 
the Syracusans to march out against Katana) was 
perfectly successful: the sincerity of the informa- 

' Thucyd. vi. 73; Diodor. xii. 18S. 3 Thucyd. vi. 64. 
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tion was believed, and the advice adopted. Had 
Demosthenés been in command alone, we mav 
doubt whether he would have been so easily duped ; 
for granting the accuracy of the fact asserted, it 
was not the less obvious that the difficulties, instead 
of being diminished, would be increased tenfold on 
the following day. We have seen however, on more 
than one previous occasion, how fatally Nikias 
was misled by his treacherous advices from the 
philo-Athenians at Syracuse. An excuse for in- 
action was always congenial to his character; and 
the present recommendation, moreover, fell in but 
too happily with the temper of the army—now be- 
numbed with depression and terror, like those un- 
fortunate soldiers, in the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand Greeks, who were yielding to the lethargy of 
extreme cold on the snows of Armenia, and whom 
Xenophon vainly tried to arouse’. Having re- 
mained over that night, the generals determined 
also to stay the next day,—in order that the army 
might carry away with them as much of their bag- 
gage as possible—sending forward a messenger to 
the Sikels in the interior to request that they would 
meet the army, and bring with them a supply of 
provisions*. Gylippus and Hermokratés had thus 
ample time, on the following day, to send out forces 
and occupy all the positions convenient for ob- 
structing the Athenian march. They at the same 
time towed into Syracuse as prizes all the Athenian 
triremes which had been driven ashore in the recent 
battle, and which now lay like worthless hulks, 


1 Xenophon, Anab. iv. 5, 15, 19; v. 8, 15. 
2 Thucyd. vii. 77. 
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unguarded and ane Cge see eniney even those 
within the station itself. 

It was on the next day but one after the maritime 
defeat that Nikias and Demosthenés put their army 
In motion to attempt retreat. The camp had long 
been a scene of sickness and death from the preva- 
lence of marsh fever; but since the recent battle, 
the number of wounded men, and the unburied 
bodies of the slain, had rendered it yet more piti- 
able. Forty thousand miserable men (so prodigious 
was the total, including all ranks and functions) 
now set forth to quit it, on a march of which few 
could hope to see the end; like the pouring forth of 
the population of a large city starved out by block- 
ade. Many had little or no provisions to carry— 
so low had the stock become reduced ; but of those 
who had, every man carried his own—even the 
horsemen and hoplites, now for the first time either 
already left without slaves by desertion, or knowing 
that no slave could now be trusted. But neither 
such melancholy equality of suffering, nor the num- 
ber of sufferers, counted for much in the way of 
alleviation. A downcast stupor and sense of abase- 
ment possessed every man; the more intolerable, 
when they recollected the exit of the armament 
from Peireus two years before, with prayers, and 
solemn pzans, and all the splendid dreams of con- 
quest—set against the humiliation of the closing 
scene now before them, without a single trireme 
left out of two prodigious fleets. 

But it was not until the army had actually begun 
its march that the full measure of wretchedness was 

1 Thueyd. vii. 74. 
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felt and manifested. It was then that the necessity 
first became proclaimed, which no one probably 
spoke out beforehand, of leaving behind not merely 
the unburied bodies, but also the sick and the 
wounded. The scenes of woe, which marked this 
hour, passed endurance or description. The de- 
parting soldier sorrowed and shuddered, with the 
sentiment of an unperformed duty, as he turned 
from the unburied bodies of the slain; but far more 
terrible was the trial, when he had to tear himself 
from the living sufferers, who implored their com- 
rades, with wailings of agony and distraction, not 
to abandon them. Appealing to all the claims of 
pious friendship, they clung round their knees, and 
even crawled along the line of march until their 
strength failed. The-silent dejection of the previous 
day was now exchanged for universal tears and 
groans, and clamorous outbursts of sorrow, amidst 
which the army could not without the utmost diffi- 
culty be disengaged and put in motion. 

After such heart-rending scenes, it might seem 
that their cup of bitterness was exhausted; but 
worse was yet in store—and the terrors of the future 
dictated a struggle against all the miseries of past 
and present. The generals did their best to keep 
up some sense of order as well as courage; and 
Nikias, particularly, in this closing hour of his 
career, displayed a degree of energy and heroism 
which he had never before seemed to possess. 
Though himself among the greatest personal suffer- 
ers of all, from his incurable complaint, he was seen 
everywhere in the ranks, marshaling the troops, 
heartening up their dejection, and addressing them 
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with a voice louder, more strenuous, and more 
commanding than was his wont. | 
‘* Keep up your hope still, Athenians (he said), 
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circumstances worse than ours. Be not too much 
humiliated, either with your defeats or with your 
present unmerited hardships. I too, having no 
advantage over any of you in strength (nay, you 
see: the condition to which I have been brought by 
my disease), and accustomed even to superior splen- 
dour and good fortune in private as well as public 


the suffer- 
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life—I too am plunged in the same peril with the ~ 


humblest soldier among you. Nevertheless my 
conduct has been constantly pious towards the 
gods as well as just and blameless towards men; 
in recompense for which, my hope for the future is 
yet sanguine, at the same time that our actual mis- 
fortunes do not appal me in proportion to their in- 
trinsic magnitude’. Perhaps indeed they may from 
this time forward abate; for our enemies have had 


1 Thucyd. vii. 77. Kairos rodAd peév és Oeovs vdpipa Sediytnpat, woAda 
8¢ és dvOpwmous dixaa Kai averipOova. *Avd’ dv 7 pev eAmis spas 
Opaceta rov péAAovros, ai 8€ Eupqopal ov car’ dfiav 8h ho- 
Bovtow Taya d dy cal rAwhyceav’ ixava yap rois re wodepios evTvyN- 
rat, Kal el rw Gedy eripOova éotparevoaper, apxovvrws 48n TeTiwpn- 
pea. , 

I have translated the words ov xar’ diay, and the sentence of which 
they form a part, differently from what has been hitherto sanctioned 
by the commentators, who construe xar’ dfiav as meaning “ according 
to our desert ’—understand the words ai Evyqopai ov xar’ afiav as 
bearing the same sense with the words rats mapa rnv afiay xaxompa- 
yiats some lines before—and likewise construe ov, not with PoSova, 
but with xar’ afiay, assigning to doSovc: an affirmative sense. They 
translate—‘‘ Quare, quamvis nostra fortuna prorsus afflicta videatur 
(these words have no parallel in the original) rerum tamen futurarum 
spes est audax : sed clades, quas nullo nostro merito accepimus, nos jam 
terrent. At fortasse cessabunt,” &c. M. Didot translates—“ Aussi )’ai un 
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their full swing of good fortune, and if at the mo- 
ment of our starting we were under the jealous 
wrath of any of the gods, we have already under- 


ferme espoir dans l’avenir, malgré Peffroi que des malheurs non mérités 
nous causent.”” Dr. Arnold passes the sentence over without notice. 

This manner of translating appears to me not less unsuitable in re- 
ference to the spirit and thread of the harangue, than awkward as 
regards the individual words. Looking to the spint of the harangue, 
the object of encouraging the dejected soldiers would hardly be much 
answered by repeating (what in fact had been glanced at in a manner 
sufficient and becoming, before) that “the unmerited reverses terrified 
either Nikias, or the soldiers.”” Then as to the words—the expressions 
av dy, duos, pev and de, seem to me to denote, not only that the two 
halves of the sentence apply both of them to Nikias—but that the first 
half of the sentence is in harmony, not in opposition, with the second. 
Matthiz (in my judgment, erroneously) refers (Gr. Gr. § 623) ouws to 
some words which have preceded; I think that cues contributes to 
hold together the first and the second affirmation of the sentence. 
Now the Latin translation refers the first half of the sentence to Nikias, 
and the last half to the soldiers whom he addresses; while the transla- 
tion of M. Didot, by means of the word malgré, for which there is 
nothing corresponding in the Greek, puts the second half in antithesis 
to the first. 

I cannot but think that ov ought to be construed with doBota, and 
that the words xar’ afiay do not bear the meaning assigned to them by 
the translators. ‘Afiay not only means, “desert, merit, the title to 
that which a man has earned by his conduct ”’—as in the previous 
phrase rapa rj» agiav—but it also means “ price, value, title to be 
cared for, capacity of exciting more or less desire or aversion ”’—in 
which last sense it is predicated as an attribute, not only of moral be- 
ings, but of other objects besides. Thus Aristotle says (Ethic. Nikom. 
iii. 11)}—é ydp ovros Exwv, padAoy ayaa ras rowavras ndovas ris 
afgias’ 6 8€ cddppwy ov roovros, &c. Again, ibid. ii. 5. . ‘O pév ody 
4 3ef Kai ob Evexa, tropévwy Kal PoBovpevos, cal ws Bei, cal Gre, suoiws 
8¢ nal Oappay, dvdpeios* kar’ diay yap, cai as dy 6 Adyos, macyes xai 
nparre: 6 avépeios. Again, ibid. iv.2. Aca rovrdé dors rov peyaAonpe- 
mous, €v @ av roy yévet, peyadonperads roiv’ 1d yap ro.ovroy ov 
elumépBAnrov, wal €xov car’ d£iav rov Samaynparos. Again, ibid. 
viii. 14. "Aypetov yap dvra od ghacr 8eiv ivoy éyew’ Aecroupyiay re yap 
ylverOat, cal ov didriay, ei py ar’ agiav ray epywy Eora Ta éx THs 
girias. Compare also ib. viii. 13. 

Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 4, 32. rd ydp woAAd Boxodvra fyew pH Kar’ 
afiav rns ovaias paiverba dpedovvra rovs pidovs, avedevOepiay epoiye 
Soxet repsarresv. Compare Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 5, 2. Samep rap 
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gone chastisement amply sufficient. Other people 
before us have invaded foreign lands, and after 
having done what was competent to human power, 
have suffered what was within the limit of human 
endurance. We too may reasonably hope hence- 
forward to have the offended god dealing with us 
more mildly—for we are now objects fitter for his 
compassion than for his jealousy'. Look moreover 
at your own ranks, hoplites so numerous and so 


oikeTay, oUTw Kal rdv hirwy, eioiy d£iac; also ibid. i. 6, 11. and Iso- 
kratés cont. Lochit. Or. xx. 8.8. 

The words xar’ afiav in Thucydidés appear to me to bear the same 
meaning as in these passages of Xenophon and Anistotle—“ in propor- 
tion to their value,” or to their real magnitude. If we so construe them, 
the words av@ Sy, duws per, and 8€, all fall into their proper order: the 
. whole sentence after dv Sv applies to Nikias personally, is a co- 
rollary from what he had asserted before, and forms a suitable point in 
an harangue for encouraging his dispirited soldiers—‘‘ Look how I bear 
up, who have as much cause for mourning as any of you. I have be- 
haved well both towards gods and towards men: in return for which, I 
am comparatively comfortable both as to the future and as to the pre- 
sent: as to the future, I have strong hopes—at the same time that as 
to the present, I am not overwhelmed by the present misfortunes in 
proportion to their prodigious intensity.” 

This is the precise thing for a man of resolution to say upon so ter- 
rible an occasion. 

The particle 87 has its appropriate meaning—ai 8¢ £vpdopai ov car’ 
afiav 87 poBovo.—“ and the present distresses, though they do appal 
me, do not appal me assuredly in proportion to their actual magnitude.” 
Lastly, the particle xai (in the succeeding phrase raya 8 dv cal Awgn- 
cecay) does not fit on to the preceding passage as usually construed : 
accordingly the Latin translator, as well as M. Didot, leave it out and 
translate—‘‘ At fortasse cessabunt.’”’ ‘‘ Mais peut étre vont ils cesser.”’ 
It qught to be translated—‘“‘ And perhaps they may even abate,” which 
implies that what had been asserted in the preceding sentence is here 
intended not to be contradicted, but to be carried forward and strength- 
ened: see Kiihner, Griech. Gramm. sect. 725-728. Such would not be 
the case as the sentence is usually construed. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 77. ‘Ixava yap rois re modepioss evrvynrat, xal ef To 
Gedv émipOovor eotparevoapuer, droxypdvras dn terysapnpeba’ RAGov 
yap tov cai GAAo tives fon ef’ Er€pous, kal dvOpd@mea Spacavres dvexta 
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excellent: let that guard you against excessive de- 
spair, and recollect that wherever you may sit down, 
you are yourselves at once a city; nor is there any 
other city in Sicily that can either repulse your at- 
tack or expel you if you choose to stay. Be careful 
yourselves to keep your march firm and orderly, 
every man of you with this conviction—that what- 
ever spot he may be forced to fight in, that spot is 
his country and his fortress, and must be kept by 
victorious effort. As our provisions are very scanty, 
we shall hasten on night and day alike ; and so soon 
as you reach any friendly village of the Sikels, who 
still remain constant to us from hatred to Syracuse, 
then consider yourselves in security. We have 
sent forward to apprise them, and entreat them to 
meet us with supplies. Once more, soldiers, recol- 
lect that to act like brave men is now a matter of 
necessity to you—and that if you falter, there is no 
refuge for youanywhere. Whereas if you now get 
clear of your enemies, such of you as are not Athe- 
nians will again enjoy the sight of home, while such 
of you as are Athenians will live to renovate the 


@raBov. Katy, pas elxds voy ra re amd rou Geov édmifew nm@repu efewr 
olxrou yap an’ avtav aktmrepot 78 eopev 7) POdvov. 

This is a remarkable illustration of the doctrine, so frequently set 
forth in Herodotus, that the gods were jealous of any man or any na- 
tion who was pre-eminently powerful, fortunate, or prosperous. Nikias, 
recollecting the immense manifestation and promise with which his ar- 
mament had started from Peireus, now believed that this had provoked 
the jealousy of some of the gods, and brought about the misfortunes in 
Sicily. He comforts his soldiers by saying that the enemy is now at 
the same dangerous pinnacle of exaltation, whilst they have exhausted 
the sad effects of the divine jealousy. 

Compare the story of Amasis and Polykratés in Herodotus (iii. 39), 
and the striking remarks put into the mouth of Paulus Zmilius by 
Plutarch (Vit. Paul. Emil. c. 36). 
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great power of our city, fallen though it now be. 
It 1s men that make a city—not walls, nor ships with- 
out men’.”’ 

The efforts of both commanders were in full har- 
mony with these strenuous words. The army was 


distributed into two divisions ; the hoplites march- 


ing in a hollow oblong, with the baggage and un- 


armed in the interior, The front division was 
commanded by Nikias, the rear by Demosthenés. 
Directing their course towards the Sikel territory, 
in the interior of the island, they first marched 
along the left bank of the Anapus until they came 
to the ford of that river which they found guarded 
by a Syracusan detachment. They forced the pas- 
sage however without much resistance, and accom- 
plished on that day a march of about five miles, 
under the delay arising from the harassing of the 
enemy’s cavalry and light troops. Encamping for 
that night on an eminence, they recommenced their 
march with the earliest dawn, and halted, after 
about two miles and a half, in a deserted village on 
a plain. They were in hopes of finding some pro- 
visions in the houses, and were even under the ne- 
cessity of carrying along with them some water 
from this spot ; there being none to be found far- 
ther on. As their intended line of march had now 
become evident, the Syracusans profited by this 
halt to get on before them, and to occupy in force 
a position on the road, called the Akrean cliff. 
_Here the road, ascending a high hill, formed a sort 
of ravine bordered on each side by steep cliffs. The 

1 Thucyd. vii. 77. “Avdpes yap dds, xal ob reixn, ovdé vnes avdpav 
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Syracusans erected a wall or barricade across the 
whole breadth of the road, and occupied the high 
ground on each side. But even to reach this pass 
was beyond the competence of the Athenians ; so 
impracticable was it to get over the ground in the 
face of overwhelming attacks from the enemy’s 
cavalry and light troops. They were compelled, 
after a short march, to retreat to their camp of the 
night before’. 

Every hour added to the distress of their posi- 
tion ; for their food was all but exhausted, nor could 
any man straggle from the main body without en- 
countering certain destruction from the cavalry. 
Accordingly, on the next morning, they tried one 
more desperate effort to get over the hilly ground 
into the interior. Starting very early, they arrived 
at the foot of the hill called the Akrzan cliff, 
where they found the barricades placed across the 
road, with deep files of Syracusan hoplites behind 
them, and crowds of light troops lining the cliffs on 
each border. They made the most strenuous and 
obstinate efforts to force this inexpugnable posi- 
tion, but all their struggles were vain, while they 
suffered miserably from the missiles of the troops 
above. Amidst all the discouragement of this re- 
pulse, they were yet farther disheartened by storms 


‘of thunder and lightning, which occurred during 


the time, and which they construed as portents 
significant of their impending ruin’®. 
This fact strikingly illustrates both the change 
1 Thucyd. vii. 78. 
3 Thucyd. vii. 79. ad’ dv of "A@nvaios paddov Eri nOvpouy, cal évduslov 


émirg operepy or€Opy kai ravra mavra ylyver Oat. 
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which the last two years had wrought in the con- 
tending parties—and the degree to which such re- 
ligious interpretations of phenomena depended for 
their efficacy on predisposing temper, gloomy or 
cheerful. In the first battle between Nikias and 
the Syracusans, near the Great Harbour, some 
months before the siege was begun, a similar thun- 
der-storm had taken place: on that occasion, the 
Athenian soldiers had continued the battle un- 
moved, treating it as a natural event belonging to 
the season,—and such indifference on their part had 
still farther imposed upon the alarmed Syracusans'. 
Now, both the self-confidence and the religious 
impression had changed sides. 

Exhausted by their fruitless efforts, the Athe- 
nians fell back a short space to repose, when Gy- 
lippus tried to surround them by sending a detach- 
ment to block up the narrow road in their rear. 
This however they prevented, effecting their retreat 
into the open plain, where they passed the night, 
and on the ensuing day, attempted once more the 
hopeless march over the Akrzan cliff. But they 
were not allowed even to advance so far as the 
pass and the barricade. They were so assailed and 
harassed by the cavalry and darters, in flank and 
rear, that in spite of heroic effort and endurance, 
they could not accomplish a progress of so much 
as one single mile. Extenuated by fatigue, half- 
starved, and with numbers of wounded men, they 
were compelled to spend a third miserable night in 
the same fatal plain. 

As soon as the Syracusans had retired for the 
night to their camp, Nikias and Demosthenés took 
! Thucyd. vi. 70. 

VOL. VII. 2H 
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counsel. They saw plainly that the route which 
they had originally projected, over the Akrzean 
cliff into the Sikel regions of the interior and from 
thence to Katana, had become impracticable—and 
that their unhappy troops would be still less in 
condition to force it on the morrow than they had 
been on the day preceding. Accordingly they re- 
solved to make off during the night, leaving nu- 
merous fires burning to mislead the enemy ; but 
completely to alter the direction, and to turn down 
towards the southern coast on which lay Kamarina 
andGela. Their guides informed them that if they 
could cross the river Kakyparis, which fell into the 
sea south of Syracuse, on the south-eastern coast of 
Sicily—or a river still farther on called the Erineus 
—they might march up the right bank of either 
into the regions of the interior. Accordingly they 
broke up in the night, amidst confusion and alarm ; 
in spite of which, the front division of the army 
under Nikias got into full march, and made con- 
siderable advance. By daybreak this division 
reached the south-eastern coast of the island not far 
south of Syracuse and fell into the track of the He- 
lérine road, which they pursued until they arrived at 
the Kakyparis. Even here, however, they found a 
Syracusan detachment beforehand with them, rai- 
sing a redoubt, and blocking up the ford; nor could 
Nikias pass it without forcing his way through 
them. He marched straightforward to the Eri- 
neus, which he crossed on the same day, and en- 
camped his troops on some high ground on the 
other side!. 


Except at the ford of the Kakyparis, his march 
1 Thucyd. vii. 80-82, 
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had been all day unobstructed by the enemy; and 
he thought it wiser to push his troops as fast as 
possible in order to arrive at some place both of 
safety and subsistence, without concerning himself 
about the rear division under Demosthenés. That 
division, the larger half of the army, started both 
later and in greater disorder. Unaccountable panics 
and darkness made them part company or miss 
their way, so that Demosthenés, with all his efforts 
to keep them together, made little progress, and 
fell much behind Nikias. He was overtaken by 
the Syracusans during the forenoon, seemingly be- 
fore he reached the Kakyparis',—and at a moment 
when the foremost division was nearly six miles 
ahead, between the Kakyparis and the Erineus. 


1 Dr. Arnold (Thucyd. vol. iii. p. 280, copied by Goller ad vu. 81) 
thinks that the division of Demosthenés reached and passed the river 
Kakyparis; and was captured between tlhe Kakyparis and theE rineus. 
But the words of Thucyd. vii. 80, 81 do not sustain this. The division 
of Nikias was in advance of Demosthenés from the beginning, and 
gained upon it principally during the early part of the march, before 
daybreak ; because it was then that the disorder of the division of De- 
mosthenés was the most inconvenient: see c. 81—as ris vuxrds rére 
EvverapaxOnoay, &c. When Thucydidés therefore says that “at day- 
break they arrived at the sea” (dua 8€ ri ep adixvovvra és thy Oa- 
Aarray, c. 80), this cannot be true both of Nikias and of Demosthenés., 
If the former arrived there at daybreak, the latter cannot have come to 
the same point till some time after daybreak. Nikias must have been 
beforehand with Demosthenés when he reached the sea—and consi- 
derably more beforehand when he reached the Kakyparis: moreover 
we are expressly told that Nikias did not wait for his colleague—that 
he thought it for the best to get on as fast as possible with his own 
division. 

It appears to me that the words adixvovvra, &c. (c. 80), are not to 
be understood both of Nikias and Demosthenés, but that they refer 
back to the word avrois, two or three lincs behind: “the Athentans 
(taken generally) reached the sea’’—no attention being at that moment 
paid to the difference between the front and the rear divisions. The 
Athenians might be said, not improperly, to reach the sea—at the time 
when the division of Nikias reached it. 

2H 2 
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When the Syracusans discovered at dawn that 
their enemy had made off in the night, their first 
impulse was to accuse Gylippus of treachery in 
having permitted the escape. Such ungrateful sur- 
mises, however, were soon dissipated, and the cavalry 
set forth in rapid pursuit, until they overtook the rear 
division, which they immediately began to attack 
and impede. The advance of Demosthenés had 
been tardy before, and his division disorganized ; 
but he was now compelled to turn and defend him- 
self against an indefatigable enemy, who presently 
got before him, and thus stopped him altogether. 
Their numerous light troops and cavalry assailed 
him on all sides and without intermission ; employ- 
ing nothing but missiles, however, and taking care 
to avoid any close encounter. While this unfortu- 
nate division were exerting their best efforts both to 
defend theinselves, and if possible to get forward, 
they found themselves enclosed in a walled olive- 
ground, through the middle of which the road 
passed ; a farm bearing the name, and probably 
once the property, of Polyzélus, brother of the 
despot Gelon'. Entangled and huddled up in this 
enclosure, from whence exit at the farther end in 
the face of an enemy was found impossible, they 
were now overwhelmed with hostile missiles from 
the walls on all sides*. Though unable to get at 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27. 

? Thucyd. vii. 81. Kal rére yvovs (sc. Demosthenés) rods Svpaxocious 
Bidxovras ob mpodywpe paddov fh és paxnv Evverdacero, éws ewharpiBey 
Kuxdovtai re im’ avray, xai év rodAd@ BopiBy airds re kal ol per’ abrou 
"AGnvaiot hoav’ dvethnOévres yap & Te xdprov, @ KUKAM peY TeLx lov mEptAy, 
636s dé evOev re xal €vOev, ddaas 8€ ovx criyas elev, é8ddXovro 


meptoraddy. 


I translate d8ds 3€ évOev re xai Oey differently from Dr. Arnold, from 
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the enemy, and deprived even of the resources of 
an active despair, they endured incessant harassing 
for the greater part of the day, without refreshment 
or repose, and with the number of their wounded 
continually increasing ; until at length the remain- 
ing spirit of the unhappy sufferers was thoroughly 
broken. Perceiving their condition, Gylippus sent 
to them a herald with a proclamation ; inviting all 
the islanders among them to come forth from the 
rest, and promising them freedom if they did so. 
The inhabitants of some cities, yet not many—a 
fact much to their honour—availed themselves of 
this offer, and surrendered. Presently, however, a 
larger negotiation was opened, which ended by the 
entire division capitulating upon terms, and giving 
up their arms. Gylippus and the Syracusans en- 


Mitford, and from others. These words are commonly understood to 
mean that this walled plantation was bordered by two roads, one on 
each side. Certainly the words might have that signification; but I 
think they also may have the signification (compare ii. 76) which I 
have given in the text and which seems more plausible. It certainly 
is very improbable that the Athenians should have gone out of the road, 
in order to shelter themselves in the plantation; since they were fully 
aware that there was no safety for them except in getting away. If we 
suppose that the plantation lay exactly in the road, the word dvecAnOev- 
res becomes perfectly explicable, on which I do not think that Dr. 
Arnold’s comment is satisfactory. The pressure of the troops from the 
rear into the hither opening, while those in the front could not get out 
by the farther opening, would naturally cause this crowd and huddling 
inside. A road which passed right through the walled ground, enter- 
ing at one side and coming out at the other, might well be called 68s 
€vOev re xai @vOev. Compare Dr. Arnold’s Remarks on the Map of 
Syracuse, vol. iii. p. 281; as well as his note on vii. 81. 

I imagine the olive-trees to be here named, not for either of the two 
reasons mentioned by Dr. Arnold, but because they hindered the Athe- 
nians from seeing beforehand distinctly the nature of the enclosure into 
which they were hastening, and therefore prevented any precautions 
from being taken—such as that of forbidding too many troops from 
entering at once, &c. 
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gaged that the lives of all should be spared ; that 


is, that none should be put to death either by vio- 


lence, or by intolerable bonds, or by starvation. 
Having all been disarmed, they were forthwith 
conveyed away as prisoners to Syracuse—6000 in 
number. It is a remarkable proof of the easy and 
opulent circumstances of many among these gallant 
sufferers, when we are told that the money which 
they had about them, even at this last moment of 
pressure, was sufficient to fill the concavities of 
four shields'. Disdaining either to surrender or 
to make any stipulation for himself personally, 
Demosthenés was on the point of killing himself 
with his own sword the moment that the capitula- 
tion was concluded; but his intention was pre- 
vented, and he was carried off a disarmed prisoner, 
by the Syracusans’. 

On the next day, Gylippus and the victorious 
Syracusans overtook Nikias on the right bank of 
the Erineus, apprised him of the capitulation of 
Demosthenés, and summoned him to capitulate 
also. He demanded leave to send a horseman, 
for the purpose of verifying the statement ; and on 
the return of the horseman, he made a proposition 
to Gylippus—that his army should be permitted to 
return home, on condition of Athens reimbursing 
to Syracuse the whole expense of the war, and fur- 
nishing hostages until payment should be made; 
one citizen against each talent of silver. These 
conditions were rejected; but Nikias could not 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27; Thucyd. vii. 82. 

? This statement depends upon the very good authority of the con- 


temporary Syracusan Philistus: see Pausanias, i. 29, 9; Philisti 
Fragm. 46, ed. Didot. 
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yet bring himself to submit to the same terms for 
his division as Demosthenés. Accordingly the 
Syracusans recommenced their attacks, which the 
Athenians, in spite of hunger and fatigue, sustained 
as they best could until night. It was the intention 
of Nikias again to take advantage of the night for 
the purpose of getting away. But on this occasion 
the Syracusans were on the watch, and as soon as 
they heard movement in the camp, they raised the 
pean or war-shout ; thus showing that they were 
on the look-out, and inducing the Athenians again 
to lay down the arms which they had taken up for 
departure. A detachment of 300 Athenians, never- 
theless, still persisting in marching off, apart from 
the rest, forced their way through the posts of the 
Syracusans. These men got safely away, and no- 
thing but the want of guides prevented them from 
escaping altogether’. 

During all this painful retreat, the personal re- 
solution displayed by Nikias was exemplary: his 
sick and feeble frame was made to bear up, and 
even to hearten up stronger men, against the ex- 
tremity of hardship, exhausting the last fragment 
of hope or even possibility. It was now the sixth 
day of the retreat—six days* of constant privation, 
suffering, and endurance of attack—yet Nikias 
early in the morning attempted a fresh march, in 
order to get to the river Asinarus, which falls into 
the same sea, south of the Erineus, but is a more 
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considerable stream, flowing deeply imbedded be- | 


tween lofty banks. This was a last effort of de- 


1 Thucyd. vii. 83. 
3 Plutarch (Nikias, ¢. 27) says eight days, inaccurately. 
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spair, with little hope of final escape, even if they 
did reach it. Yet the march was accomplished, in 
spite of renewed and incessant attacks all the way, 
from the Syracusan cavalry ; who even got to the 
river before the Athenians, occupying the ford, and 
lining the high banks near it. Here the resolution 
of the unhappy fugitives at length gave way : when 
they reached the river, their strength, their pa- 
tience, their spirit, and their hopes for the future, 
were all extinct. Tormented with raging thirst, 
and compelled by the attacks of the cavalry to 
march in one compact mass, they rushed into the 
ford all at once, treading down and tumbling over 
each other in the universal avidity for drink. Many 
thus perished from being pushed down upon the 
points of the spears; or lost their footing among 
the scattered articles of baggage, and were thus 
borne down under water'. Meanwhile the Syra- 
cusans from above poured upon the huddled mass 
showers of missiles, while the Peloponnesian hop- 
lites even descended into the river, came to close 
quarters with them, and slew considerable num- 
bers. So violent nevertheless was the thirst of the 
Athenians, that all other suffering was endured in 
order to taste relief by drinking. And even when 
dead and wounded were heaped in the river—when 
the water was tainted and turbid with blood, as well 
as thick with the mud trodden up—still the new- 
comers pushed their way in and swallowed it with 


voracity *. 
1 Thucyd. vii. 85: see Dr. Arnold’s note. 
3 Thucyd. vii. 84. ...... €Baddov avwbev rovs ’A@nvaious, wivovras 


Te rovs TOAAOUS dopevous, Kal ev Koidp Svyre rE mworap@ ev ocpioty 
atrois rapagcopevous. 
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Wretched, helpless, and demoralised as the army 
now was, Nikias could think no farther of resist- 
ance. He accordingly surrendered himself to Gy- 
lippus, to be dealt with at the discretion of that 
general and of the Lacedemonians' ; earnestly im- 
ploring that the slaughter of the defenceless soldiers 
might be arrested. Accordingly Gylippus gave 
orders that no more should be killed, but that the 
rest should be secured as captives. Many were 
slain before this order was understood; but of 
those who remained, almost all were made captive, 
very few escaping. Nay, even the detachment of 
300,-who had broken out in the night, having 
seemingly not known whither to go, were captured 
and brought in by troops sent forth for the pur- 
. pose*, The triumph of the Syracusans was in every 
way complete: they bung the trees on the banks of 
the Asinarus with Athenian panoplies as trophy, 
and carried back their prisoners in joyous proces- 
sion to the city. 

The number of prisoners thus made, is not posi- 
tively specified by Thucydidés, as in the case of the 
division of Demosthenés, which had capitulated and 
laid down their arms in a mass within the walls of 
the olive-ground. Of the captives from the divi- 
sion of Nikias, the larger proportion were seized by 
private individuals, and fraudulently secreted for 
their own profit ; the number obtained for the state 
being comparatively small, seemingly not more than 
10003. The various Sicilian towns became soon 

! Thucyd. vii. 85, 86; Philistus, Fragm. 46, ed. Didot; Pausanias, 
i. 29, 9. 


2 Thucyd. vii. 85; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27. 
3 Thucydidés states, roughly and without pretending to exact means 
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full of these prisoners, sold as slaves for private 
account. 

Not less than 40,000 persons in the aggregate 
had started from the Athenian camp to commence 
the retreat, six days before. Of these probably 
many, either wounded or otherwise incompetent 
even when the march began, soon found them- 
selves unable to keep up, and were left behind to 
perish. Each of the six days was a day of hard 
fighting and annoyance from an indefatigable crowd 
of light troops, with little, and at last seemingly 
nothing, to eat. The number was thus successively 
thinned, by wounds, privations, and straggling: so 
that the 6000 taken with Demosthenés, and perhaps 
3000 or 4000 captured with Nikias, formed the me- 
lancholy remnant. Of the stragglers during the 
march, however, we are glad to learn that many 
contrived to escape the Syracusan cavalry and get 
to Katana—where also those who afterwards ran 
away from their slavery under private masters, 
found a refuge’. ‘These fugitive Athenians served 
as auxiliaries to repel the attacks of the Syracusans 
upon Katana’. 

It was in this manner, chiefly, that Athens came 
to receive again within her bosom a few of those 


of knowledge, that the total number of captives brought to Syracuse 
under public supervision, was not less than 7000—éAnpénoay 8€ ol 
Evpmavres, dxpiBeig pev yaderdv éLerreiv, Guws 8 obx €Adooous érraxic- 
xAiwy (vii. 87). As the number taken with Demosthenés was 6000 
(vii. 82), this leaves 1000 as having been obtained from the division of 
Nikias. 

1 Thucyd. vil. 85. roAXoi d€ duos xal duepvyoy, of pev xa) srapavrixa, 
of 8€ xai Sovdevaoavres Kai S:adiSpdoKorres Vorepov. The word mapairixa 
means, during the retreat. 

3 Lysias pro Polystrato. Orat. xx. sect. 26-28. c. 6. p. 686 R. 
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ill-fated sons whom she had drafted forth in two 
such splendid divisions to Sicily. For of those who 
were carried as prisoners to Syracuse, fewer yet 
could ever have got home. They were placed for 
safe custody, along with the other prisoners, in the 
stone-quarries of Syracuse—of which there were 
several, partly on the southern descent of the outer 
city towards the Nekropolis, or from the higher 
level to the lower level of Achradina—partly in the 
suburb afterwards called Neapolis, under the south- 
ern cliff of Epipole. Into these quarries—deep 
hollows, of confined space, with precipitous sides, 
and open at the top to the sky—the miserable pri- 
soners were plunged, lying huddled one upon an- 
other, without the smallest protection or conveni- 
ence. For subsistence they received each day a 
ration of one pint of wheaten bread (half the daily 
ration of a slave) with no more than half a pint of 
water, so that they were not preserved from the 
pangs either of hunger or of thirst. Moreover the 
heat of the midday sun, alternating with the chill 
of the autumn nights, was alike afflicting and de- 
structive ; while the wants of life having all to be 
performed where they were, without relief—the filth 
and stench presently became insupportable. Sick 
and wounded even at the moment of arrival, many of 
them speedily died ; and happiest was he who died 
the first, leaving an unconscious corpse, which the 
Syracusans would not take the trouble to remove, to 


distress and infect the survivors. Under this condi- 


tion and treatment they remained for seventy days ; 
probably serving as a spectacle for the triumphant 
Syracusan population, with their wives and children, 
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to come and look down upon, and to congratulate 
themselves on their own narrow escape from suffer- 
ings similar in kind at least, if not in degree. After 
that time, the novelty of the spectacle had worn off— 
while the place must have become a den of abomi- 
nation and a nuisance intolerable even to the citizens 
themselves. Accordingly they now removed all the 
surviving prisoners, except the native Athenians and 
the few Italian or Sicilian Greeks among them. All 
those so removed were sold for slaves! ; while the 
dead bodies were probably at the same time taken 
away, and the prison rendered somewhat less loath- 
some. What became of the remaining prisoners, 
we are not told: it may be presumed that those 
who could survive so great an extremity of suffer- 
ing might after a certain time be allowed to get 
back to Athens on ransom. Perhaps some of them 
may have obtained their release—as was the case 

(we are told) with several of those who had been 
- sold to private masters—by the elegance of their ac- 
complishments and the dignity of their demeanour. 
The dramas of Euripidés were so peculiarly popular 
throughout all Sicily, that those Athenian prisoners 
who knew by heart considerable portions of them, 


2 Thucyd. vii. 87. Diodorus (xiii. 20-32) gives two long orations 
purporting to have been held in the Syracusan assembly, in discussing 
how the prisoners were to be dealt with. An old citizen, named Niko- 
laus, who has lost his two sons in the war, is made to advocate the side 
of humane treatment ; while Gylippus is introduced as the orator recom- 
mending harshness and revenge. 

From whom Diodorus borrowed this, I do not know ; but his whole 
account of the matter appears to me untrustworthy. 

One may judge of his accuracy when one finds him stating that the 
prisoners received each two chenikes of barley-meal—instead of two 
kotyle; the choenix being four times as much as the kotylé (Diodor. 
xii. 19). 
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won the affections of their masters. Some even of 
the stragglers from the army are affirmed to have pro- 
cured for themselves, by the same attraction, shelter 
and hospitality during their flight. Euripidés, We 
are informed, lived to receive the thanks of several 
among these unhappy sufferers, after their return to 
Athens’. I cannot refrain from mentioning this 
story, though I fear its trustworthiness as matter of 
fact is much inferior to its pathos and interest. 

Upon the treatment of Nikias and Demosthenés, 
not merely the Syracusans, but also the allies 
present, were consulted, and much difference of 
opinion was found. To keep them in confinement 
simply, without putting them to death, was ap- 
parently the opinion advocated by Hermokratés®. 
But Gylippus, then in full ascendency and an ob- 
ject of deep gratitude for his invaluable services, 
solicited as a reward to himself to be allowed to 
conduct them back as prisoners to Sparta. To 
achieve this would have earned for him signal 
honour in the eyes of his countrymen; for while 
Demosthenés, from his success at Pylus, was their 
hated enemy—Nikias had always shown himself 
their friend as far as an Athenian could doso. It was 
to him that they owed the release of their prisoners 
taken at Sphakteria; and he had calculated upon 
this obligation when he surrendered himself pri- 
soner to Gylippus, and not to the Syracusans. 

In spite of all his influence, however, Gylippus 
could not carry this point. First, the Corinthians 


' Plutarch, Nikias, c. 29; Diodor. xiii. 33. The reader will see how 
the Carthaginians treated the Grecian prisoners whom they took in 
Sicily—in Diodor. xiii. 111. 

3 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28; Diodor. xiii. 19. 
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both strenuously opposed him themselves, and pre- 
vailed on the other allies to do the same. They 
were afraid that the wealth of Nikias would always 
procure for him the means of escaping from impri- 
sonment, so as to do them farther injury—and 
they insisted on his being put to death. Next, 
those Syracusans, who had been in secret corre- 
spondence with Nikias during the siege, were yet 
more anxious to get him put out of the way; being 
apprehensive that, if tortured by their political op- 
ponents, he might disclose their names and in- 
trigues. Such various influences prevailed, and 
Nikias as well as Demosthenés was ordered to be 
put to death by a decree of the public assembly, 
much to the discontent of Gylippus. Hermokratés 
vainly opposed the resolution, but perceiving that it 
was certain to be carried, he sent to them a private 
intimation before the discussion closed; and pro- 
cured for them, through one of the sentinels, the 
means of dying by their own hands. Their bodies 
were publicly exposed before the city gates to the 
view of the Syracusan citizens’; while the day on 
which the final capture of Nikias and his army 
was accomplished, came to be celebrated as an an- 
nual festival, under the title of the Asinaria, on the 
twenty-sixth day of the Dorian month Karneius®. 

? Thucyd. vii. 86; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. The statement which 
Plutarch here cites from Timeeus respecting the intervention of Her- 
mokratés, is not in any substantial contradiction with Philistus and 
Thucydidés. The word xeAevoOévras seems decidedly preferable to 
xaraXevoGevras, in the text of Plutarch. 

? Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. Though Plutarch says that the month 
Karneius is “ that which the Athenians call Metageitnion,” yet it is not 


safe to affirm that the day of the slaughter of the Asinarus was the 16th 
of the Attic month Metageitnion. We know that the civil months of 
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Such was the close of the expedition, or rather 
of the two expeditions, undertaken by Athens 
against Syracuse. Never in Grecian history had a 
force so large, so costly, so efficient, and so full of 
promise and confidence, been turned out ; never in 
Grecian history had ruin so complete and sweeping, 
or victory so glorious and unexpected, been wit- 
nessed'. Its consequences were felt from one end 
of the Grecian world to the other, as will appear in 
the coming chapters. | 

The esteem and admiration felt at Athens to- 
wards Nikias had been throughout lofty and un- 
shaken: after his death it was exchanged for dis- 
grace. His name was omitted, while that of his 
colleague Demosthenés was engraved, on the funereal 
pillar erected to commemorate the fallen warriors. 
This difference Pausanias explains by saying that 
Nikias was conceived to have disgraced himself as 
a military man by his voluntary surrender, which 
Demosthenés had disdained’. 


different cities seldom or never exactly coincided. See the remarks of 
Franz on this point in his comment on the valuable Inscriptions of 
Tauromenium, Corp. Inscr. Gr. No. 5640, part xxxii. sect. 3. p. 640. 

The surrender of Nikias must have taken place, I think, not less than 
twenty-four or twenty-five days after the eclipse (which occurred on the 
27th of August)—that is about Sept. 21. Mr. Fynes Clinton (F. H. 
ad ann. 413 B.c.) seems to me to compress too much thi interval be- 
tween the eclipse and the retreat; considering that that interval in- 
cluded two great battles, with a certain delay before, between, and after. 

The perdmwpov noticed by Thucyd. vii. 79 suits with Sept. 21: com- 
pare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22. 

1 Thucyd, vii. 87. 

3 Pausan. i. 29, 9; Philist. Fragm. 46, ed. Didot. 

Justin erroncously says that Demosthenés actually did kill himself, 
rather than submit to surrender—before the surrender of Nikias; who 
(he says) did not choose to follow the example :— 

“‘ Demosthenés, amisgo exercitu, a captivitate gladio et voluntarié 
morte se vindicat: Nicias autem, ne Demosthenis quidem exemplo, ut 
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The opinion of Thucydidés deserves special 
notice, in the face of this judgment of his country- 
men. While he says not a word about Demosthe- 
nés, beyond the fact of his execution, he adds in 
reference to Nikias a few words of marked sympathy 
and commendation. ‘ Such, or nearly such, (he 
says) were the reasons why Nikias was put to death ; 
though he assuredly, among all Greeks of my time, 
least deserved to come to so extreme a pitch of ill- 
fortune, considering his exact performance of esta- 
blished duties to the divinity’.” 


sibi consuleret, admonitus, cladem suorum auxit dedecore captivitatis ”’ 
(Justin, iv. 5). 

Philistus, whom Pausanias announces himself as following, is an ex- 
cellent witness for the actual facts in Sicily ; though not so good a wit- 
ness for the impression at Athens respecting those facts. 

It seems certain, even from Thucydidés, that Nikias in surrendering 
himself to Gylippus thought that he had considerable chance of saving 
his life—Plutarch too so interprets the proceeding, and condemns it as 
disgraceful (see his comparison of Nikias and Crassus, near the end). 
Demosthenés could not have thought the same for himself: the fact of 
his attempted suicide appears to me certain, on the authority of Phi- 
listus, though Thucydidés does not notice it. 

1 Thucyd. vu. 86. Kai 6 peév rotavry f ort eyyvrara rovrey airia 
éreOvnxet, qriora 81 dos dv trav ye én’ épod ‘EAAnvey és trovto dvoru- 
xias adixéo Oa, 81a Thy vevoptopevny és rd Oetoy emerndevory. 

So stood the text of Thucydidés, until various recent editors changed 
the last words, on the authority of some MSS., to ca ry» racay 
és dpetny vevoptopervny emeTndevoty. 

Though Dr. Arnold and some of the best critics prefer and adopt the 
latter reading, I confess it seems to me that the former is more suitable 
to the Greek vein of thought, as well as more conformable to truth 
about Nikias. 

A man’s good or bad fortune, depending on the favourable or unfa- 
vourable disposition of the gods towards him, was understood to be 
determined more directly by his piety and religious observances, rather 
than by his virtue (see passages in Isokratés de Permutation. Orat. xv. 
sect.301; Lysias, cont. Nikomach. c.5. p.854)—though undoubtedly the 
two ideas went to a certain extent together. Men might differ about the 
virtue of Nikias ; but his piety was an incontestable fact ; and his “‘ good 
fortune ’’ also (in times prior to the Sicilian expedition) was recognised 
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If we were judging Nikias merely as a private 
man, and setting his personal conduct in one scale 
against his personal suffering on the other, the re- 
mark of Thucydidés would be natural and intel- 
ligible. But the general of a great expedition, upon 
whose conduct the lives of thousands of brave men 
as well as the most momentous interests of his 
country, depend, cannot be tried by any such stan- 
dard. His private merit becomes a secondary point 
in the case, as compared with the discharge of his 
responsible public duties, by which he must stand 
or fall. 

Tried by this more appropriate standard, what 
are we to say of Nikias? We are compelled to say, 
that if his personal suffering could possibly be re- 
garded in the light of an atonement, or set in an 
equation against the mischief brought by himself 
both on his army and his country—it would not be 
greater than his deserts. I shall not here repeat 
the separate points in his conduct which justify 
this view, and which have been set forth as they 
have occurred, in the preceding pages. Admitting 
fully both the good intentions of Nikias, and his 
personal bravery, rising even into heroism during 
the last few days in Sicily—it 1s not the less incon- 


by men like Alkibiadés, who most probably had no very lofty opinion 
of his virtue (Thucyd. vi.17). The contrast between the remarkable 
piety of Nikias, and that extremity of ill-fortune which marked the 
close of his life—was very likely to shock Grecian ideas generally, and 
was a natural circumstance for the historian to note. Whereas if we 
read, in the passage, macay és aperj»—the panegyric upon Nikias be- 
comes both less special and more disproportionate— beyond what even 
Thucydidés (as far as we can infer from other expressions, see v. 16) 
would be inclined to bestow upon him—more in fact than he says in 
commendation even of Periklés. 
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testable, that first, the failure of the enterprise— 
next, the destruction of the armament—is to be 
traced distinctly to his lamentable misjudgment. 
Sometimes petty trifling—sometimes apathy and 
inaction—sometimes presumptuous neglect—some- 
times obstinate blindness even to urgent and ob- 
vious necessities—one or other of these his sad 
mental defects, will be found operative at every step 
whereby this fated armament sinks down from ex- 
uberant efficiency into the last depth of aggregate 
ruin and individual misery. His improvidence and 
incapacity stand proclaimed, not merely in the 
narrative of the historian, but even in his own 
letter to the Athenians, and in his own speeches both 
before the expedition and during its closing mis- 
fortunes, when contrasted with the reality of his pro- 
ceedings. The man whose flagrant incompetency 
brought such wholesale ruin upon two fine arma- 
ments entrusted to his command, upon the Athe- 
nlan maritime empire, and ultimately upon Athens 
herself—must appear on the tablets of history un- 
der the severest condemnation, even though his per- 
sonal virtues had been loftier than those of Nikias. 

And yet our great historian—after devoting two 
immortal books to this expedition—after setting 
forth emphatically both the glory of its dawn and 
the wretchedness of its close, with a dramatic 
genius parallel to the CGidipus Tyrannus of So- 
phoklés—when he comes to recount the melan- 
choly end of the two commanders, has no words to 
spare for Demosthenés (far the abler officer of the 
two, who perished by no fault of his own), but re- 
serves his flowers to strew on the grave of Nikias, 
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the author of the whole calamity—‘‘ What a pity ! 
Such a respectable and religious man!” 

Thucydidés is here the more instructive, because 
he exactly represents the sentiment of the general 
Athenian public towards Nikias during his lifetime. 
They could not bear to condemn, to mistrust, to 
dismiss, or to do without, so respectable and re- 
ligious a citizen. The private qualities of Nikias 
were not only held to entitle him to the most in- 
dulgent construction of all his public short-comings, 
but also ensured to him credit for political and mi- 
litary competence altogether disproportionate to his 
deserts. When we find Thucydidés, after narrating 
so much improvidence and mismanagement on the 
grand scale, still keeping attention fixed on the 
private morality and decorum of Nikias, as if it 
constituted the main feature of his character—we 
can understand how the Athenian people origi- 
nally came both to over-estimate this unfortunate 
leader, and continued over-estimating him with 
tenacious fidelity even after glaring proof of his in- 
capacity. Never in the political history of Athens 
did the people make so fatal a mistake in placing 
their confidence. 

In reviewing the causes of popular misjudgment, 
historians are apt to enlarge prominently, if not 
exclusively, on demagogues and the demagogic in- 
fluences. Mankind being usually considered in the 
light of governable material, or as instruments for 
exalting, arming, and decorating, their rulers—what- 
ever renders them more difficult to handle in this 
capacity, ranks first in the category of vices. Nor 

212 
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cap it be denied that this was a real and serious 
cause: clever criminative speakers often passed 
themselves off for something above their real worth : 
though useful and indispensable as a protection 
against worse, they sometimes deluded the people 
into measures impolitic, or unjust. But, even if we 
grant, to the cause of misjudgment here indicated, 
a greater practical efficiency than history will fairly 
sanction—still it is only one among others more 
mischievous. Never did any man at Athens, by 
mere force of demagogic qualities, acquire a mea- 
sure of esteem at once so exaggerated and so du- 
rable, combined with so much power of injuring his 
fellow citizens, as the anti-demagogic Nikias. The 
man who, over and above his shabby manceuvre 
about the expedition against Sphakteria, and his 
improvident sacrifice of Athenian interests in the 
alliance with Sparta, ended by inflicting on his 
country that cruel wound which destroyed so many 
of her citizens as well as her maritime empire—was 
not a leather-seller of impudent and criminative 
eloquence, but a man of ancient family and heredi- 
tary wealth—munificent and affable, having credit 
not merely for the largesses which he bestowed, but 
also for all the insolences, which as a rich man he 
might have committed, but did not commit—free 
from all pecuniary corruption—a brave man, and 
above all, an ultra-religious man, believed therefore 
to stand high in the favour of the gods, and to be 
fortunate. Such was the esteem which the Athe- 
nians felt for this union of good qualities purely per- 
sonal and negative with eminent station, that they 
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presumed the higher aptitudes of command’, and 
presumed them unhappily after proof that they did 
not exist—after proof that what they had supposed 
to be caution was only apathy and mental weakness. 
No demagogic arts*or eloquence would ever have 
created in the people so deep-seated an illusion as 
the imposing respectability of Nikias. Now it was 
against the overweening ascendency of such deco- 
rous and pious incompetence, when aided by wealth 
and family advantages, that the demagogic accu- 
satory eloquence ought to have served as a natural 
bar and corrective. Performing the functions of 
a constitutional opposition, it afforded the only 
chance of that tutelary exposure whereby blunders 
and short-comings might be arrested in time. How 
insufficient was the check which it provided— even 
at Athens, where every one denounces it as having 
prevailed in devouring excess—the history of 
Nikias is an ever-living testimony. 

1 A good many of the features depicted by Tacitus (Hist. i. 49) in 
Galba, suit the character of Nikias—much more than those of the ra- 
pacious and unprincipled Crassus, with whom Plutarch compares the 
latter :— 

“Vetus in familia nobilitas, magne opes: ipsi medium ingenium, 
magis extra vitia, quam cum virtutibus. Sed claritas natalium, et metus 
temporum, obtentui fuit, ut quod segnitia fuit, saptentia vocaretur. 
- Dum vigebat etas, militari laude apud Germanias floruit: proconsul, 
Africam moderate ; jam senior, citeriorem Hispaniam, pari justitia con- 
tinuit. Major privato visus, dum privatus fuit, et omnium consensu 
capar imperti, nisi imperasset.” 
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CHAPTER LXI. 


FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMA- 
MENT IN SICILY DOWN TO THE OLIGARCHICAL CON- 
SPIRACY OF THE FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 


In the preceding chapter, we followed to its me- 
lancholy close the united armament of Nikias and 
Demosthenés, first in the harbour and lastly in the 
neighbourhood of Syracuse, towards the end of 
September 413 B.c. 

The first impression which we derive from the 
perusal of that narrative is, sympathy for the parties 
directly concerned—chiefly for the number of gal- 
lant Athenians who thus miserably perished, partly 
also for the Syracusan victors, themselves a few 
months before on the verge of apparent ruin. But 
the distant and collateral effects of the catastrophe 
throughout Greece, were yet more momentous than 
those within the island in which it occurred. 

I have already mentioned that even at the mo- 
ment when Demosthenés with his powerful arma- 
ment left Peirzeus to go to Sicily, the hostilities of 
the Peloponnesian confederacy against Athens her- 
self had been already recommenced. Not only was 
the Spartan king Agis ravaging Attica, but the far 
more important step of fortifying Dekeleia, for the 
abode of a permanent garrison, was in course of 
completion. That fortress, having been begun 
about the middle of March, was probably by the 
month of June in a situation to shelter its garrison, 
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which consisted of contingents periodically fur- 
nished, and relieving each other alternately, from 
all the different states of the confederacy, under 
the permanent command of king Agis himself. 
And now began that incessant marauding of do- 
miciliated enemies—destined to last for nine years 
until the final capture of Athens—partially con- 
templated even at the beginning of the Peloponne- 
sian war—and recently enforced, with full compre- 
hension of its disastrous effects, by the virulent anti- 
pathy of the exile Alkibiadés'. The earlier inva- 
sions of Attica had been all temporary, continuing 
for five or six weeks at the farthest, and leaving 
the country in repose for the remainder of the vear. 
But the Athenians now underwent from hencefor- 
ward the fatal experience of a hostile garrison 
within fifteen miles of their city ; an experience 
peculiarly painful this summer, as well from its no- 
velty, as from the extraordinary vigour which Agis 
displayed in his operations. His excursions were 
so widely extended, that no part of Attica was se- 
cure or could be rendered productive. Not only 
were all the sheep and cattle destroyed, but the 
slaves too, especially the most valuable slaves or 
artisans, began to desert to Dekeleia in great num- 
bers : more than 20,000 of them soon disappeared in 
this way. So terrible a loss of income both to pro- 
prietors of land and to employers in the city, was 
farther aggravated by the increased cost and diffi- 
culty of import from Eubcea. Provisions and cat- 
tle from that island had previously come over land 
from Ordpus, but as that road was completely 


1 Thueyd. 1. 122-142; vi. 90. 
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stopped by the garrison of Dekeleia, they were now 
of necessity sent round Cape Sunium by sea; a 
transit more circuitous and expensive, besides being 
open to attack from the enemy’s privateers’. In 
the midst of such heavy privations, the demands 
on citizens and metics for military duty were mul- 
tiplied beyond measure. The presence of the enemy 
at Dekeleia forced them to keep watch day and 
night throughout their long extent of wall, com- 
prising both Athens and Peireus: in the daytime 
the hoplites of the city relieved each other on 
guard, but at night, nearly all of them were either 
on the battlements or at the various military stations 
inthe city. Instead of a city, in fact, Athens was re - 
duced to the condition of something like a military 
post®. Moreover the rich citizens of the state, who 
served as horsemen, shared in the general hardship ; 
being called on for daily duty in order to restrain 
at least, since they could not entirely prevent, the 
excursions of the garrison of Dekeleia: their effi- 
clency was however soon impaired by the laming of 
their horses on the hard and stony soil’. 

Besides the personal efforts of the citizens, such 
exigences pressed heavily on the financial re- 
sources of the state. Already the immense expense 

1 Thucyd. viii. 4. About the extensive ruin caused by the Lacede- 
monians to the olive-grounds in Attica, see Lysias, Or. vii. De Olea 
Sacr4, sect. 6, 7. 

An inscription preserved in M. Bocckh’s Corp. Inscr. (Part ii. No. 93, 
p- 132) gives some hint how landlords and tenants met this inevitable 
damage from the hands of the invaders. The Deme xdneis lets a 
farm to a certain tenant for forty years, at a fixed rent of 140 drachme ; 
but if an invading enemy shall drive him out or injure his farm, the 
Deme is to receive one half of the year’s produce, in place of the year’s 


rent. 
2 Thucyd. vil. 28, 29. 3 Thucyd. vi. 27. 
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incurred, in fitting out the two large armaments for 
Sicily, had exhausted all the accumulations laid by 
in the treasury during the interval since the peace 
of Nikias; so that the attacks from Dekeleia, not 
only imposing heavy additional cost, but at the 
same time cutting up the means of paying, brought 
the finances of Athens into positive embarrassment. 
With the view of increasing her revenues, she 
altered the principle on which her subject-allies 
had hitherto been assessed : instead of a fixed sum 
of annual tribute, she now required from them pay- 
ment of a duty of 5 per cent. on all imports and ex- 
ports by sea'. How this new principle of assess- 
ment worked, we have unfortunately no information. 
To collect the duty, and take precautions against 
evasion,an Athenian custom-house officer must have 
been required in each allied city. Yet it is difficult 
to understand how Athens could have enforced a 
system at once novel, extensive, vexatious, and 
more burdensome to the payers—when we come to 
see how much her hold over those payers, as well 
as her naval force, became enfeebled, before the 
close even of the actual year*. 


' Thucyd. vu. 28. 

2 Upon this new assessment on the allies, determined by the Athe- 
nians, Mr. Mitford remarks as follows :— 

‘Thus light, in comparison of what we have laid upon ourselves, was 
the heaviest tax, as far as we learn from history, at that time known in 
the world. Yet it caused much discontent among the dependent com- 
monwealths ; the arbitrary power by which it was imposed being indeed 
reasonably execrated, though the burden itself was comparatively a 
nothing.” 

This admission is not easily reconciled with the frequent invectives 
in which Mr. Mitford indulges against the empireof Athens, as practising 
a system of extortion and oppression ruinous to the subject-allies. 

I do not know, however, on what authority he affirms that this was 
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Her impoverished finances also compelled her to 
distniss a body of Thracian mercenaries, whose aid 
would have been very useful against the enemy at 
Dekeleia. These Thracian peltasts, 1300 in num- 
ber, had been hired at a drachma per day each man, 
to go with Demosthenés to Syracuse, but had not 
reached Athens in time. As soon as they came 
thither, the Athenians placed them under the com- 
mand of Diitrephés, to conduct them back to their 
native country—with instructions to do damage 
to the Boeotians, as opportunity might occur, in 
his way through the Euripus. Accordingly Dii- 
trephés, putting them on shipboard, sailed round 
Sunium and northward along the eastern coast of 
Attica. After a short disembarkation near Tana- 
gra, he passed on to Chalkis in Eubcea in the nar- 
rowest part of the strait, from whence he crossed 
in the night to the Boeotian coast opposite, and 
marched up some distance from the sea to the 
neighbourhood of the Boeotian town Mykaléssus. 
He arrived here unseen—lay in wait near a temple 
of Hermés about two miles distant—and fell upon 
the town unexpectedly at break of day. To the 
Mykalessians—dwelling in the centre of Beeotia, 
not far from Thebes and at a considerable distance 
from the sea—such an assault was not less unex- 
“‘the heaviest tax then known in the world;” and that “‘it caused 
much discontent among the subject commonwealths.” The latter as- 
sertion would indced be sufficiently probable, if it be true that the tax 
ever came into operation: but we are not entitled to affirm it. 

Considering how very soon the terrible misfortunes of Athens came 
on, I cannot but think it a matter of uncertainty whether the new as- 
sessment ever became a renlity throughout the Athenian empire. And 


the fact that Thucydidés does not notice it as an additional cause of 
discontent among the allies, is one reason for such doubts. 
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pected than formidable. Their fortifications were 
feeble—in some parts low, in other parts even tum- 
bling down ; nor had they even taken the precaution 
to close their gates at night: so that the barbarians 
under Diitrephés, entering the town without the 
smallest difficulty, began at once the work of pil- 
lage and destruction. The’ scene which followed 
was something alike novel and revolting to Grecian 
eyes. Not only were all the houses, and even the 
temples, plundered—but the Thracians farther ma- 
nifested that raging thirst of blood which seemed 
inherent in their race. They slew every living thing 
that came in their way; men, women, children, 
horses, cattle, &c. They burst into a school, wherein 
many boys had just been assembled, and massacred 
them all. This scene of bloodshed, committed by 
barbarians who had not been seen in Greece since 
the days ot Xerxes, was recounted with horror and 
sympathy throughout all Grecian communities, 
though Mykaléssus was in itself a town of second- 
rate or third-rate magnitude’. 

The succour brought from Thebes, by Mykales- 
sian fugitives, arrived unhappily only in time to 
avenge, but not to save, the inhabitants. The 
Thracians were already retiring with the booty 
which they could carry away, when the Boeotarch 
Skirphondas overtook them both with cavalry and 
hoplites ; after having put to death some greedy 


? Thucyd. vii. 29, 30, 31. I conceive that oto od peydAn is the 
right reading—and not otoy peyadAy—in reference to Mykaléssus. The 
words @s émt peyeGes in c. 31 refer to the size of the city. 

The reading is however disputed among critics. It is evident from 
the language of Thucydidés that the catastrophe at Mykaléssus made a 
profound impression throughout Greece. 
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plunderers who tarried too long in the town. He 
compelled them to relinquish most of their booty 
and pursued them to the sea-shore ; not without a 
brave resistance from these peltasts, who had a 
peculiar way of fighting which disconcerted the 
Thebans. But when they arrived at the sea-shore, 
the Athenian ships did not think it safe to approach 
very close, so that not less than 250 Thracians were 
slain before they could get aboard’; and the Athe- 
nian commander Diitrephés was so severely wounded 
that he died shortly afterwards. The rest pursued 
their voyage homeward. 

Meanwhile the important station of Naupaktus 
and the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf again became 
the theatre of naval encounter. It will be recol- 
lected that this was the scene of the memorable 
victories gained by the Athenian admiral Phormion 
in the second year of the Peloponnesian war?, 
wherein the nautical superiority of Athens over her 
enemies, as to ships, crews, and admiral, had been 
so transcendently manifested. In that respect, 
matters had now considerably changed. While the 
navy of Athens had fallen off since the days of Phor- 
mion, that of her enemy had improved: Ariston, 
and other skilful Corinthian steersmen, not attempt- 
ing to copy Athenian tactics, had studied the best 
mode of coping with them, and had modified the 
build of their own triremes accordingly®, at Corinth 
as well as at Syracuse. Seventeen years before, 


1 Thucyd. vu. 30; Pausanias, i. 23,3. Compare Meincke, ad Ari- 
stophanis Fragment. “Hpwes, vol. ii. p. 1069. 

* See above, vol. vi. ch. xlix. p. 264 of this History. 

3 See the preceding chapter. 
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Phormion with eighteen Athenian triremes would 
have thought himself a full match for twenty-five 
Corinthian ; but the Athenian admiral of this year, 
Konon, also a perfectly brave man, now judged so 
differently, that he constrained Demosthenés and 
Eurymedon to reinforce his eighteen triremes with 
ten others—out of the best of their fleet, at a time 
when they had certainly none to spare—on the 
ground that the Corinthian fleet opposite of 25 
sail was about to assume the offensive against him}. 

Soon afterwards Diphilus came to supersede 
Konon with some fresh ships from Athens, which 
made the total number of triremes 33. The Corin- 
thian fleet, reinforced so as to be nearly of the 
same number, took up a station on the coast of 
Achaia opposite Naupaktus, at a spot called Eri- 
neus, in the territory of Rhypes. They ranged 
themselves across the mouth of a little indenta- 
tion of the coast, or bay in the shape of a cres- 
cent, with two projecting promontories as horns: 
each of these promontories was occupied by a 
friendly land-force, thus supporting the line of tri- 
remes at both flanks. This was a position which 
did not permit the Athenians to sail through the 
line, or manceuvre round it and in the rear of it. 
Accordingly, when the fleet of Diphils came across 
from Naupaktus, it remained for some time close 
in front of the Corinthians, neither party venturing 
to attack: for the straightforward collision was de- 
structive to the Athenian ships with their sharp, 
but light and feeble beaks—while it was favourable 
to the solid bows, and thick epdtids or ear-projec- 


' Thucyd. vii. 31. Compare the language of Phormion, ii. 88, 89. 
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tions, of the Corinthian trireme. After consider- 
able delay, the Corinthians at length began the 
attack on their side—yet not advancing far enough 
outto-sea, to admit of the manceuvring and evolu- 
tions of the Athenians. The battle lasted some 
time, terminating with no decisive advantage to 
either party. Three Corinthian triremes were com- 
pletely disabled, though the crews of all escaped by 
swimming to their friends ashore: on the Athenian 
side, not one trireme became absolutely water- 
logged, but seven were so much damaged, by 
straightforward collision with the stronger bows of 
the enemy, that they became almost useless after 
they got back to Naupaktus. The Athenians had 
so far the advantage, that they maintained their 
station, while the Corinthians did not venture to 
renew the fight: moreover both the wind and the 
current set towards the northern shore, so that 
the floating fragments and dead bodies came into 
possession of the Athenians. Each party thought 
itself entitled to erect a trophy—but the real feeling 
of victory lay on the side of Corinth, and that of 
defeat on the side of Athens. The reputed maritime 
superiority of the latter was felt by both parties 
to have sustained a diminution ; and such assuredly 
would have been the impression of Phormion, had 
he been alive to witness it’. 

This battle appears to have taken place, so far as 
we can make out, a short time before the arrival of 
Demosthenés at Syracuse, about the close of the 
month of May. We cannot doubt that the Athe- 
nians most anxiously expected news from that 


1 Thucyd. vii. 34. 
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officer, with some account of victories obtained in 
Sicily, to console them for having sent him away at 
a moment when his services were so cruelly wanted 
at home. Perhaps they may even have indulged 
hopes of the near capture of Syracuse, as a means 
of restoring their crippled finances. Their disap- 
pointment would be all the more bitter when they 
came to receive, towards the end of June or begin- 
ning of July, despatches announcing the capital 
defeat of Demosthenés in his attempt upon Epipole, 
and the consequent extinction of all hope that Sy- 
racuse could ever be taken. After these despatches, 
we may perhaps doubt whether any others subse- 
quently reached Athens. The generals would not 
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write home during the month of indecision imme- _ 


diately succeeding, when Demosthenés was pressing 
for retreat, and Nikias resisting it. They might 
possibly however write immediately on taking their 
resolution to retreat, at the time when they sent to 
Katana to forbid farther supplies of provisions :—but 
this was the last practicable opportunity—for closely 
afterwards followed their naval defeat, and the 
blocking up of the mouth of the Great Harbour. 
The mere absence of intelligence would satisfy the 
Athenians that their affairs in Sicily were proceed- 
ing badly ; but the closing series of calamities, down 
to the final catastrophe, would only come to their 
knowledge indirectly ; partly through the trium- 
phant despatches transmitted from Syracuse to 
Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes—partly through indi- 
vidual soldiers of their own armament who escaped. 

According to the tale of Plutarch, the news was 
first made known at Athens through a stranger, 
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who, arriving at Peirzeus, went into a barber’s shop, 
and began to converse about it as upon a theme 
which must of course be uppermost in every one’s 
mind. The astonished barber, hearing for the first 
time such fearful tidings, ran up to Athens to com- 
municate it to the archons as well as to the public in 
the market-place. The public assembly being forth- 
with convoked, he was brought before it, and called 
upon to produce his authority, which he was unable 
to do, as the stranger had disappeared. He was con- 
sequently treated as a fabricator of uncertified ru- 
mours for the disturbance of the public tranquillity, 
and even put to the torture’. How much of this 


‘improbable tale may be true, we cannot determine ; 


but we may easily believe that neutrals, passing 
from Corinth or Megara to Peirzeus, were the earliest 
communicants of the misfortunes of Nikias and 
Demosthenés in Sicily during the months of July 
and August. Presently came individual soldiers of 
the armament, who had got away from the defeat 
and found a passage home ; s0 that the bad news 
was but too fully confirmed. But the Athenians 
were long before they could bring themselves to 
believe, even upon the testimony of these fugi- 
tives, how entire had been the destruction of their 
two splendid armaments, without even a feeble 
remnant left to console them’. 

As soon as the full extent of their loss was at 
length forced upon their convictions, the city pre- 
sented a scene of the deepest affliction, dismay and 


' Plutarch, Nikias, c. 30. He gives the story without much confj- 
dence— A@nvaious 8€ haat, &c. 
2 Thucyd. viii. 1. 
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terror. Over and above the extent of private 
mourning, from the loss of friends and relatives, 
which overspread nearly the whole city—there pre- 
vailed utter despair as to the public safety. Not 
merely was the empire of Athens apparently lost, 
but Athens herself seemed utterly defenceless. Her 


treasury was empty, her docks nearly destitute of — 


triremes, the flower of her hoplites as well as of her 
seamen had perished in Sicily without leaving their 
like behind, and her maritime reputation was irre- 
trievably damaged ; while her enemies on the con- 
trary, animated by feelings of exuberant confidence 
and triumph, were farther strengthened by the ac- 
cession of their new Sicilian allies. In these melan- 
choly months (October, November, 413 B.c.) the 
Athenians expected nothing less than a vigorous 
attack, both by land and sea, from the Pelopon- 
nesian and Sicilian forces united, with the aid of 
their own revolted allies—an attack which they 
knew themselves to be in no condition to repel’. 
Amidst so gloomy a prospect, without one ray 
of hope to cheer them on any side, it was but poor 
satisfaction to vent their displeasure on the chief 
speakers who had recommended their recent dis- 
astrous expedition, or on those prophets and re- 
porters of oracles who had promised them the divine 
blessing upon it®. After this first burst both of 


1 Thucyd. viii. 1. Idvra 8€ ravrayobey atrovs Avra, &c. 

? Thucyd. viii. 1. ’Emesdy 8€ eyvaoayv, yadero) pev foay rois fup- 
mpoOvpnbeiot tay pyrépwr Tov éxrdouv, Sorep ov atrot ngiod- 
pevot, &e. 

From these latter words, it would seem that Thucydidés considered 
the Athenians, after having adopted the expedition by their votes, to 
have debarred themselves from the right of complaining of those speak- 
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grief and anger, however, they began gradually to 
look their actual situation in the face; and the 
more energetic speakers would doubtless administer 
the salutary lesson of reminding them how much 
‘had been achieved: by their forefathers, sixty-seven 
years before, when the approach of Xerxes threat- 
ened them with dangers not less overwhelming. 
Under the peril of the moment, the energy of de- 
spair revived in their bosoms: they resolved to get 
together, as speedily as they could, both ships and 
money—to keep watch over their allies, especially 
Eubcea—and to defend themselves to the last. A 
Board of ten elderly men, under the title of Probuali, 
was named to review the expenditure, to suggest 


ers who had stood forward prominently to advise the step. Ido not at 
all concur in his opinion. The adviser of any important measure always 
makes himself morally responsible for its justice, usefulness, and prac- 
ticability ; and he very properly incurs disgrace, more or less according 
to the case, if it turns out to present results totally contrary to those 
which he had predicted. We know that the Athenian law often im- 
posed upon the mover of a proposition not merely moral, but even 
legal, responsibility; a regulation of doubtful propriety under other 
circumstances, but which I believe to have been useful at Athens. 

It must be admitted however to have been hard upon the advisers of 
this expedition, that—from the total destruction of the armament, 
neither generals nor soldiers returning—they were not enabled to show 
how much of the ruin had arisen from faults in the execution, not in 
the plan conceived. The speaker in the Oration of Lysias—wep) &y- 
pevoews rov Nexiov adedgov (Or. xviii. sect. 2)—attempts to transfer 
the blame from Nikias upon the advisers of the expedition—a manifest 
injustice. 

Demosthenés (in the Oration De Coron, c. 73) gives an emphatic 
and noble statement of the responsibility which he cheerfully aceepts for 
himself as a political speaker and adviser—responsibility for seeing the 
beginnings and understanding the premonitory signs, of coming events, 
and giving his countrymen warning beforehand : ide» ra mpdypara dp- 
xopeva xal mpoacbér Oa nai srpoeimeiy rois GAAors. This is the just view 
of tho subject; and applying the measure proposed by Demosthenés, 
the Athenians had ample ground to be displeased with their orators. 
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all practicable economies, and propose for the future 
such measures as occasion might seem to require. 
The propositions of these Probali were for the most 
part adopted, with a degree of unanimity and 
promptitude rarely seen in an Athenian assembly 
—springing out of that pressure and alarm of the 
moment which silenced all criticism'. Amang 
other economies, the Athenians abridged the costly 
splendour of their choric and liturgic ceremonies 
at home, and brought back the recent garrison 
which they had established on the Laconian coast : 
they at the same time collected timber, commenced 
the construction of new ships, and fortified Cape 
Sunium in order to protect their numerous trans- 
port ships in the passage from Eubcea to Peirzus’. 


’ Thucyd. viii. 1. wavra 8€ mpos 1rd mapaxpnua mepideds, Orep iret 
8npoy moceiv, érotpot Hoay evraxreiy: compare Xenoph. Mem. iii. 5, 5. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 1-4. About the functions of this Board of Probdli, 
much has been said for which there is no warrant in Thucydidés—rap 
TE KaTa THY TOA TL es EUTEAELAY TopPpovica, Kai Gpynv Tiva mperBuTeE- 
pov ardpay AdcOat, otriwes mept ray mapévray as dy xatpds 7} mpoBovAev- 
govas. Ldyra dé mpds rd mapaxphpa repideés, Owep Hidrcé Shpos mosey, 
droipoe Hoay evraxreiy. 

Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks—“ That is, no measure was to be 
submitted to the people, till it had first been approved by this Council 
of Elders.” And such is the general view of the commentators. 

No such meaning as this, however, is necessarily contained in the 
word IpdéSovdos. It is indeed conceivable that persons s0 denominated 
might be invested with such a control; but we cannot infer it, or 
affirm it, simply from the name. Nor will the passages in Anistotle’s 
Politics, wherein the word LpdSovAos occurs, authorise any inference 
with respect to this Board in the special case of Athens (Anstotel. Po- 
htic. iv. 11, 9; iv. 12, 8; wi. 5, 10-13). 

The Board only seems to have lasted for a short time at Athens, 
being named for a temporary purpoee, at a moment of peculiar pressure 
and discouragement. During such a state of feeling, there was litle 
necessity for throwing additional obstacles in the way of new proposi- 
tions to be made to the people. It was rather of importance to er- 
courage the suggestion of new measures, from men of sense and expe- 
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Prodigious © While Athens was thus struggling to make head 
effect of the : , 
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all ; ; : 
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cndulliceoe against her. So vast an event as the destruction 


Athens as of this great armament had never happened since 


neutrals— the expedition of Xerxes against Greece. It not 
and even : eae : 
on the Per- Only roused the most distant cities of the Grecian 


aes world, but also the Persian satraps and the court of 
Susa. It stimulated the enemies of Athens to re- 
doubled activity ; it emboldened her subject-allies 
to revolt; it pushed the neutral states, who all 
feared what she would have done if successful 
against Syracuse, now to declare war against her, 
and put the finishing stroke to her power as well 
as to herambition. All of them, enemies, subjects, 
and neutrals, alike believed that the doom of Athens 
was sealed, and that the coming spring would see 
her captured. Earlier than the ensuing spring, the 
Lacedemonians did not feel disposed to act; but 
they sent round their instructions to the allies for 


rience. A Board destined merely for control and hindrance, would 
have been mischievous instead of useful under the reigning melancholy 
at Athens. 

The Board was doubtless merged in the Oligarchy of Four Hundred, 
like all the other magistracies of the state, and was not reconstituted 
after their deposition. 

I cannot think it admissible to draw inferences as to the functions 
of this Board of Probdli now constituted, from the proceedings of the 
Probdlus in Aristophanis Lysistrata, as is done by Wachsmuth (Hel- 
lenische Alterthumskunde, i. 2. p. 198), and by Wattenbach (De Qua- 
dringentorum Athenis Factione, p. 17-21, Berlin 1842). 

Schémann (Ant. Jur. Pub. Grecor. v. xii. p. 181) says of these 
IipéSovAo.—*‘ Videtur autem eorum potestas fere annua fuisse.” I do 
not distinctly understand what he means by these words; whether he 
means that the Board continued permanent, but that the members were 
annually changed. If this be his meaning, I dissent from it. I think 
that the Board lasted until the time of the Four Hundred, which would 
be about a year and a half after its first institution. 
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operations both by land and sea to be then com- 
menced ; all these allies being prepared to do their 
best, in hopes that this effort would be the last re- 
quired from them, and the most richly rewarded. 
A fleet of 100 triremes was directed to be prepared 
against the spring; 50 of these being imposed in 
equal proportion on the Lacedzemonians themselves 
and the Bceotians—15 on Corinth—15 on the 
Phocians and Lokrians—10 on the Arcadians, with 
Pelléné and Sikyon—10 on Megara, Troezen, Epi- 
daurus, and Hermioné. It seems to have been 
considered that these ships might be built and 
launched during the interval between September 
and March!. The same large hopes, which had 
worked upon men’s minds at the beginning of the 
war, were now again rife in the bosoms of the Pe- 
loponnesians*; the rather as that powerful force 
from Sicily, which they had then been disappointed 
in obtaining, might now be anticipated with tolera- 
ble assurance as really forthcoming’®. 

From the smaller allies, contributions in money 
were exacted for the intended fleet by Agis, who 
moved about during this autumn with a portion of 
the garrison of Dekeleia. In the course of his 
circuit, he visited the town of Herakleia, near the 
Maliac Gulf, and levied large contributions on the 
neighbouring CEtzans, in reprisal for the plunder 
which they had taken from that town, as well as 


1 Thucyd. viii. 2,3. Aaxedatudnos 8¢€ riv mpcoragw rais médeow 
éxarov veav THs vauTnylas eroovvro, &c.: compare also c. 4—ra- 
peoxevdfovro rv vaurnylay, &c. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 5. dvrav ovdéy Dro 4h Scmep dpyouevwy ev xaracKevi 
rou mwoAéuou: compare ii. 7. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 2: compare ii. 7; iii. 86. 
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from the Phthiot Achzans and other subjects of 
the Thessalians, though the latter vainly entered 
their protest against his proceedings’. 

It was during the march of Agis through Beeotia 


d that the inhabitants of Eubcea (probably of Chalkis 


and Eretria) applied to him, entreating his aid to 
enable them to revolt from Athens; which he 
readily promised, sending for Alkamenés at the 
head of 300 Neodamode hoplites from Sparta, to 
be despatched across to the island as Harmost. 
Having a force permanently at his disposal, with 
full liberty of military actfon, the Spartan king at 
Dekeleia was more influential even than the au- 
thorities at home, so that the disaffected allies of 
Athens addressed themselves in preference to him. 
It was not long before envoys from Lesbos visited 
him for this purpose. So powerfully was their 
claim enforced by the Boeotians (their kinsmen of 
the Aolic race), who engaged to furnish ten triremes 
for their aid, provided Agis would send ten others 
—that he was induced to postpone his promise to 
the Eubceans, and to direct Alkamenés as harmost 
to Lesbos instead of Eubcea*, without at all con- 
sulting the authorities at Sparta. 

The threatened revolt of Lesbos and Eubea, 
especially the latter, was a vital blow to the empire 
of Athens. But this was not the worst. At the 
same time that these two islands were negotiating 
with Agis, envoys from Chios, the first and most 
powerful of all Athenian allies, had gone to Sparta 
for the same purpose. The government of Chios— 
an oligarchy, but distinguished for its prudent 

1 Thucyd. viii. 3. 3 Thucyd. viii. 5. 
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management and caution in avoiding risks—con- 
sidering Athens to be now on the verge of ruin, 
even in the estimation of the Athenians themselves, 
thought itself safe, together with the opposite city 
of Erythre, in taking measures for achieving in- 
dependence’. 

Besides these three great allies, whose example 
in revolting was sure to be followed by others, 
Athens was now on the point of being assailed by 
other enemies yet more unexpected—the two Per- 
sian satraps of the Asiatic seaboard, Tissaphernes 
and Pharnabazus. No sooner was the Athenian 
catastrophe in Sicily known at the court of Susa, 
than the Great King claimed from these two satraps 
the tribute due from the Asiatic Greeks on the 
coast ; for which they had always stood enrolled in 
the tribute records, though it had never been 
actually levied since the complete establishment of 
the Athenian empire. The only way to realise this 
tribute, for which the satraps were thus made 
debtors, was to detach the towns from Athens, and 
break up her empire*; for which purpose Tissa- 
phernes sent an envoy to Sparta, in conjunction 
with those of the Chians and Erythreans. He in- 
vited the Lacedemonians to conclude an alliance 
with the Great King, for joint operations against 

1 Thucyd. viii. 7-24. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 5. ‘Yrd Bacwéws yap vewmor) ervyxave mempaypevos 
(Tissaphernes) rovs éx ris éavrod apxis pdpovs, obs 30 "A@nvaious aro 
tev ‘EXAnvidav médewv ob 8uvdpevos mpdocerOa éerwpetAnoe. Tous te 
ovy pdpous padrov evdurle xopsetc bas kaxdoas Tovs "A@nvaiovs, &c. 

I have already discussed this important passage at some length, in 
its bearing upon the treaty concluded thirty-seven years before this 


time between Athens and Persia. See the note to volume v. chap. xlv. 
p- 454 of this History. 
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the Athenian empire in Asia; promising to furnish 
pay and maintenance for any forces which they 
might send, at the rate of one drachma per day for 
each man of the ship’s crews}. He farther hoped 
by means of this aid to reduce Amorgés, the re- 
volted son of the late satrap Pissuthnés, who was 
established in the strong maritime town of Iasus, 
with a Grecian mercenary force and a considerable 
treasure, and was in alliance with Athens. The 
Great King had sent down a peremptory mandate, 
that Amorgés should be either brought prisoner to 
Susa or slain. 

At the same moment, though without any con- 
cert, there arrived at Sparta Kalligeitus and Tima- 
goras—two Grecian exiles in the service of Pharna- 
bazus, bringing propositions of a similar character 
from that satrap, whose government* comprehended 
the coast lands north of Aolis, from the Euxine 
and Propontis to the north-east corner of the 
Eleatic Gulf. Eager to have the assistance of a 
- Lacedemonian fleet in order to detach the Helles- 
pontine Greeks from Athens, and realise the tribute 
required by the court of Susa, Pharnabazus was at 
the same time desirous of forestalling Tissaphernes 
as the medium of alliance between Sparta and the 
Great King. The two missions having thus arrived 
simultaneously at Sparta, a strong competition 
arose between them—one striving to attract the 
projected expedition to Chios, the other to the 

' Thucyd. viii. 29. Kai pnvds perv rpopiy, Sonep tréorn év r7 
Aaxedaipove, és Spaxyny Arrixny éxdore mdcas rais vavol de8exe, 
rov de Aourov xpdvov €Bovrero rpidBoroy diddvat, &e. 


* The satrapy of Tissaphernes extended as fur north as Antandrus 
and Adramyttium (Thucyd. viii. 108). 
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Hellespont': for which latter purpose, Kalligeitus 
had brought twenty-five talents, which he. tendered 
as a first payment in part. 

From all quarters, new enemies were thus spring- 
ing up against Athens in the hour of her distress, 
and the Lacedzmonians had only to choose which 
they would prefer; a choice in which they were 
much guided by the exile Alkibiadés. It so hap- 
pened that his family friend Endius was at this 
moment one of the Board of Ephors; while his 
personal enemy King Agis, with whose wife Timea 
he carried on an intrigue*, was absent in command 
at Dekeleia. Knowing well the great power and 
importance of Chios, Alkibiadés strenuously ex- 
horted the Spartan authorities to devote their first 
attention to that island. A Pericekus named Phry- 
nis, being sent thither to examine whether the re- 
sources alleged by the envoys were really forth- 
coming, brought back a satisfactory report, that 
the Chian fleet was not less than sixty triremes 
strong: upon which the Lacedzemonians concluded 
an alliance with Chios and Erythre, engaging to 
send a fleet of forty sail to their aid. Ten of these 
triremes, now ready in the Lacedzemonian ports 
(probably at Gythium), were directed immediately 
to sail to Chios, under the admiral Melanchridas. 
It seems to have been now midwinter—but Alki- 
biadés, and still more the Chian envoys, insisted 
on the necessity of prompt action, for fear that the 
Athenians should detect the intrigue. However, 


1 Thucyd. vii. 6. 
9 Thucyd. vui. 6-12; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 23, 24; Corelius Ne- 
pos, Alkibiad. c. 3. 
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an earthquake just then intervening, was construed 
by the Spartans as an index of divine displeasure, 
so that they would not persist in sending either 
the same commander or the same ships. Chalki- 
deus was named to supersede Melanchridas, while 
five new ships were directed to be equipped, so as 
to be ready to sail in the early spring along with 
the larger fleet from Corinth!'. 

As soon as spring arrived, three Spartan com- 
missioners were sent to Corinth (in compliance with 
the pressing instances of the Chian envoys) to 
transport across the isthmus from the Corinthian 
to the Saronic Gulf, the thirty-nine triremes now 
in the Corinthian port of Lecheum. It was at first 
proposed to send off all, at one and the same time, 
to Chios—even those which Agis had been equip- 
ping for the assistance of Lesbos; although Kalli- 
geitus declined any concern with Chios, and refused 
to contribute for this purpose any of the money 
which he had brought. A general synod of deputies 
from the allies was held at Corinth, wherein it was 
determined, with the concurrence of Agis, to des- 
patch the fleet first to Chios under Chalkideus— 
next, to Lesbos under Alkamenés—lastly, to the 
Hellespont, under Klearchus. But it was judged 
expedient to divide the fleet, and bring across 
twenty-one triremes out of the thirty-nine, so as to 
distract the attention of Athens, and divide her 
means of resistance. So low was the estimate 
formed of these means, that the Lacedzmonians 
did not scruple to despatch their expedition openly 
from the Saronic Gulf, where the Athenians would 


1 Thucyd. viii. 6. 
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have full knowledge both of its numbers and of its 
movements’. 

Hardly had the twenty-one triremes, however, 
been brought across to Kenchree, when a fresh 
delay arose to obstruct their departure. The Isth- 


mian festival, celebrated every alternate year, and ¢ 


kept especially holy by the Corinthians, was just 
approaching ; nor would they consent to begin any 
military operations until it was concluded, though 
Agis tried to elude their scruples by offering to 
adopt the intended expedition as his own. It was 
during the delay which thus ensued that the Athe- 
nians were first led to conceive suspicions about 
. Chios, whither they despatched Aristokratés, one 
of the generals of the year. The Chian authorities 
strenuously denied all projects of revolt, and being 
required by Aristokratés to furnish some evidence 
of their good faith, sent back along with him seven 
triremes to the aid of Athens. It was much against 
their own will that they were compelled thus to 
act; but they knew that the Chian people were in 
general averse to the idea of revolting from Athens, 
nor did they feel confidence enough to proclaim 
their secret designs without some manifestation 
of support from Peloponnesus, which had been so 
much delayed that they knew not when it would 
arrive. The Athenians, in their present state of 
weakness, perhaps thought it prudent to accept in- 
sufficient assurances, for fear of driving this power- 
ful island to open revolt. But during the Isthmian 
festival, to which they were invited along with other 
Greeks—they discovered farther evidences of the 
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plot which was going on, and resolved to keep 
strict watch on the motions of the fleet now assem- 
bled at Kenchree, suspecting that this squadron was 
intended to second the revolting party in Chios’. 
Shortly after the Isthmian festival, the squadron 
actually started from Kenchree to Chios, under 
Alkamenés; but an equal number of Athenian 


Y ships watched them as they sailed along the shore, 


and tried to tempt them farther out to sea, with a 
view to fight them. Alkamenés however, desirous 
of avoiding a battle, thought it best to return back ; 
upon which the Athenians also returned to Peirzus, 
mistrusting the fidelity of the seven Chian triremes 
which formed part of their fleet. Reappearing | 
presently with a larger squadron of 37 triremes, 


1 Thucyd. viii. 10. "Ev d8€ rovr@ ra “IoOusa éyévero’ Kai of "AGnvaios 
(emnyyéAOnoav yap) Oedpovw és avrd’ cai xarddnda padAov atrois ra 
Trav Xiwv épdvn. 

The language of Thucydidés in this passage deserves notice. The 
Athenians were now at enmity with Corinth: it was therefore remark- 
able, and contrary to what would be expected among Greeks, that they 
should be present with their Thedry or solemn sacrifice at the Isthmian 
festival. Accordingly Thucydidés, when he mentions that they went 
thither, thinks it right to add the explanation—énnyyéAOnoav yap— 
“for they had been invited” —“ for the festival truce had been formally 
signified to them.”” That the heralds who proclaimed the truce should 
come and proclaim it to a state in hostility with Corinth, was something 
unusual, and meriting special notice: otherwise, Thucydidés would 
never have thought it worth while to mention the proclamation—it 
being the uniform practice. 

We must recollect that this was the first Isthmian festival which had 
taken place since the resumption of the war between Athens and the 
Peloponnesian alliance. The habit of leaving out Athens from the 
Corinthian herald’s proclamation had not yet been renewed. In re- 
gard to the Isthmian festival, there was probably greater reluctance to 
leave her out, because that festival was in its origin half Athenian—said 
to have been established, or revived after interruption, by Theseus ; and 
the Athenian Thedry enjoyed a mpoedpia or privileged place at the games 
(Plutarch, Theseus, c. 25; Argument. ad Pindar. Isthm. Schol.). 
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they pursued Alkamenés (who had again begun his 
voyage along the shore southward) and attacked 
him near the uninhabited harbour called Peireum, 
on the frontiers of Corinth and Epidaurus. They 
here gained a victory, captured one of his ships, 
and damaged or disabled most of the remainder. 
Alkamenés himself was slain, and the ships were 
run ashore, where on the morrow the Peloponnesian 
land-force arrived in sufficient numbers to defend 
them. So inconvenient, however, was their station 
on this desert spot, that they at first determined to 
burn the vessels and depart. Nor was it without 
difficulty that they were induced, partly by the 
instances of King Agis, to guard the ships until an 
opportunity could be found for eluding the block- 
ading Athenian fleet; a part of which still kept 
watch off the shore, while the rest were stationed 
at a neighbouring islet’. 

The Spartan Ephors had directed Alkamenés, at 
the moment of his departure from Kenchree, to 
despatch a messenger to Sparta, in order that the 
five triremes under Chalkideus and’ Alkibiadés 
might leave Laconia at the same moment. And 
these latter appear to have been actually under way, 
when a second messenger brought the news of the 
defeat and death of Alkamenés at Peireum. Be- 
sides the discouragement arising fram such a check 
at the outset of their plans against Ionia, the Ephors 
thought it impossible to begin operations with so 
small a squadron as five triremes, so that the de- 
parture of Chalkideus was for the present coun- 
termanded. This resolution, perfectly natural to 
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adopt, was only reversed at the strenuous instance 
of the Athenian exile Alkibiadés, who urged them 
to permit Chalkideus and himself to start forth- 
with. Small as the squadron was, yet as it would 
reach Chios before the defeat at Peireum became 
public, it might be passed off as the precursor of 
the main fleet ; while he (Alkibiadés) pledged him- 
self to procure the revolt of Chios and the other 
Ionic cities, through his personal connection with 
the leading men—who would repose confidence in 
his assurances of the helplessness of Athens, as well 
as of the thorough determination of Sparta to stand 
by them. To these arguments, Alkibiadés added 
an appeal to the personal vanity of Endius ; whom 
he instigated to assume for himself the glory of 
liberating Ionia as well as of first commencing the 
Persian alliance, instead of leaving this enterprise 
to King Agis’. 

By these arguments,—assisted doubtless by his 
personal influence, since his advice respecting Gy- 
lippus and respecting Dekeleia had turned out so 
successful—Alkibiadés obtained the consent of the 
Spartan Ephors, and sailed along with Chalkideus 
in the five triremes to Chios. Nothing less than 
his energy and ascendency could have extorted, 
from men both dull and backward, a determination 
apparently so rash, yet in spite of such appearance, 
admirably conceived, and of the highest importance. 
Had the Chians waited for the fleet now blocked 
up at Peirzeum, their revolt would at least have been 
long delayed, and perhaps might not have occurred 
at all: the accomplishment of that revolt by the 

1 Thueyd. viii. 12. 
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little squadron of Alkibiadés was the proximate 
cause of all the Spartan successes in Ionia, and was 
ultimately the means even of disengaging the fleet 
at Peireeum, by distracting the attention of Athens. 
So well did this unprincipled exile, while playing 
the game of Sparta, know where to inflict the dan- 
gerous wounds upon his country ! 

There was indeed little danger in crossing the 
fEgean to Ionia, with ever so small a squadron; 
for Athens in her present destitute condition had 
no fleet there, and although Strombichidés was 
detached with eight triremes from the blockading 
fleet off Peirzeum, to pursue Chalkideus and Alki- 
biadés as soon as their departure was known, he 
was far behind them, and soon returned without 
success. To keep their voyage secret, they de- 
tained the boats and vessels which they met, and 
did not liberate them until they reached Korykus 
in Asia Minor, the mountainous land southward of 
Erythre. They were here visited by their leading 
partisans from Chios, who urged them to sail thither 
at once before their arrival could be proclaimed. 
Accordingly they reached the town of Chios (on the 
eastern coast of the island, immediately opposite to 
Erythree on the continent) to the astonishment and 
dismay of every one, except the oligarchical plotters 
who had invitedthem. By the contrivance of these 
latter, the Council was found just assembling, so 
that Alkibiadés was admitted without delay, and 
invited to state his case. Suppressing all mention 
of the defeat at Peirzeum, he represented his squa- 
dron as the foremost of a large Lacedzmonian 
fleet actually at sea and approaching—and affirmed 
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Athens to be now helpless by sea as well as by land, 
incapable of maintaining any farther hold upon her 
allies. Under these impressions, and while the 
population were yet under their first impulse of 
surprise and alarm, the oligarchical Council took 
the resolution of revolting. The example was fol- 
lowed by Erythrz, and soon afterwards by Klazo- 
menz, determined by three triremes from Chios. 
The Klazomenians had hitherto dwelt upon an islet 
close to the continent ; on which latter, however, a 
portion of their town (called Polichné) was situ- 
ated, which they now resolved, in anticipation of 
attack from Athens, to fortify as their main resi- 
dence. Both the Chians and Erythreans also ac- 
tively employed themselves in fortifying their towns 
and preparing for war'. 

In reviewing this account of the revolt-of Chios, 
we find occasion to repeat remarks already sug- 
gested by previous revolts of other allies of Athens 
—Lesbos, Akanthus, Toréné, Mendé, Amphipolis, 
&c. Contrary to what is commonly intimated by 
historians, we may observe, first, that Athens did 
not systematically interfere to impose her own de- 
mocratical government upon her allies—next, that 
the empire of Athens, though upheld mainly by an 
established belief in her superior force, was never- 
theless by no means odious, nor the proposition of 
revolting from her acceptable, to the general po- 
pulation of her allies. She had at this moment 
no force in Ionia; and the oligarchical government 
of Chios, wishing to revolt, was only prevented 
from openly declaring its intention by the reluctance 

! Thueyd. viii, 14, 
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of its own population—a reluctance which it over- 
came partly by surprise arising from the sudden 
arrival of Alkibiadés and Chalkideus, partly by the 
fallacious assurance of a still greater Peloponnesian 
force approaching’. Nor would the Chian oligarchy 
themselves have determined to revolt, had they not 
been persuaded that such was now the safer course, 
inasmuch as Athens was now ruined, and her power | 
to protect, not less than her power to oppress, at an 
end*. The envoys of Tissaphernés had accompanied 
those of Chios to Sparta, so that the Chian govern- 
ment saw plainly that the misfortunes of Athens 
had only the effect of reviving the aggressions and 
pretensions of their former foreign master, against 
whom Athens had protected them for the last fifty 
years. We may well doubt therefore whether this 
prudent government looked upon the change as on 
the whole advantageous. But they had no motive 
to stand by Athens in her misfortunes, and good 
policy seemed now to advise a timely union with 
Sparta as the preponderant force. The sentiment. 

? Thucyd. viii. 9. Atrsoy 8 éyévero rns arogroAns Trav veav, ol wey 
moAAol Trav Xiwy ovx« eiddres ra mpagadpeva, of & crLyor Evre- 
Séres, rd re wmANGos ov BovrAdspevoi wo moréptoyv Exety, mpiv re 
xai loxupdv AadBwar, xa rovs NeAorovvynaious ovxért mpordexdpevor Hee, 
Gre GrerpiBov. 
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+ See the remarkable passage of Thucyd. viii. 24, about the calcula- 
tions of the Chian government. 
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entertained towards Athens by her allies (as I have 
before observed) was more negative than positive. 
It was favourable rather than otherwise, in the 
minds of the general population, to whom she caused 
little actual hardship or oppression ; but averse, to 
a certain extent, in the minds of their leading men 
—since she wounded their dignity, and offended that 
love of town autonomy which was instinctive in the 
Grecian political mind. 

The revolt of Chios, speedily proclaimed, filled 
every man at Athens with dismay. It was the 
most fearful symptom, as well as the heaviest ag- 
gravation, of their fallen condition; especially as 
there was every reason to apprehend that the ex- 
ample of this first and greatest among the allies 
would be soon followed by the rest. The Athenians 
had no fleet or force even to attempt its reconquest : 
but they now felt the full importance of that reserve 
of 1000 talents, which Periklés had set aside in the 
first year of the war against the special emergency 
of a hostile fleet approaching Peireus. The pe- 
nalty of death had been decreed against any one 
who should propose to devote this fund to any other 
purpose ; and in spite of severe financial pressure, 
it had remained untouched for twenty years. Now, 
however, though the special contingency foreseen 
had not yet arisen, matters were come to such an 
extremity, that the only chance of saving the re- 
maining empire was by the appropriation of this 
money. An unanimous vote was accordingly passed 
to abrogate the penal enactment (or standing order) 
against proposing any other mode of appropriation ; 
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after which the resolution was taken to devote this 
money to present necessities’. 

By means of this new fund, they were enabled 
to find pay and equipment for all the triremes ready 
or nearly ready in their harbour, and thus to spare 
a portion from their blockading fleet off Peirzeum ; 
out of which Strombichidés with his squadron of 
eight triremes was despatched immediately to Ionia 
—followed, after a short interval, by Thrasyklés 
with twelve others. At the same time, the seven 
Chian triremes which also formed part of this fleet, 
were cleared of their crews ; among whom such as 
were slaves were liberated, while the freemen were 
put in custody. Besides fitting out an equal num- 
ber of fresh ships to keep up the numbers of the 
blockading fleet, the Athenians worked with the 
utmost ardour to get ready thirty additional tri- 
remes. The extreme exigency of the situation, since 
Chios had revolted, was felt by every one: yet with 
all their efforts, the force which they were enabled 
to send was at first lamentably inadequate. Strom- 
bichidés, arriving at Samos, and finding Chios, 
Erythre, and Klazomene already in revolt, rein- 
forced his little squadron with one Samian trireme, 
and sailed to Teos (on the continent, at the southern 
coast of that isthmus, of which Klazomene is on the 
northern) in hopes of preserving that place. But 
he had not been long there when Chalkideus arrived 
from Chios with twenty-three triremes, all or mostly 
Chian; while the forces of Erythre and Klazo- 
menze approached by land. Strombichidés was 
obliged to make a hasty flight back to Samos, 
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vainly pursued by the Chian fleet. Upon this 
evidence of Athenian weakness, and the superiority 
of the enemy, the Teians admitted into their town 
the land-force without ; by the help of which, they 
now demolished the wall formerly built by Athens 
to protect the city against attack from the interior. 
Some of the troops of Tissaphernés lending their 
aid in the demolition, the town was laid altogether 
open to the satrap; who moreover came himself 
shortly afterwards to complete the work’. 
Activity of Having themselves revolted from Athens, the 
inproe  Chian government were prompted by considera- 
walt aeone tions of their own safety to instigate revolt in all 
the other other Athenian dependencies ; and Alkibiadés now 
allies—Al- took advantage of their forwardness in the cause to 
determines make an attempt on Milétus. He was eager to 
revolt. acquire this important city, the first among all the 
continental allies of Athens—by his own resources 
and those of Chios, before the fleet could arrive from 
Peirzeum ; in order that the glory of the exploit 
might be ensured to Endius, and not to Agis. Ac- 
cordingly he and Chalkideus left Chios with a fleet 
of twenty-five triremes, twenty of them Chian, 
together with the five which they themselves had 
brought from Laconia: these last five had been re- 
manned with Chian crews, the Peloponnesian crews 
having been armed as hoplites and left as garrison 
in the island. Conducting his voyage as secretly 
as possible, he was fortunate enough to pass un- 
observed by the Athenian station at Samos, where 
Strombichidés had just been reinforced by Thra- 
syklés with the twelve fresh triremes from the 
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blockading fleet at Peireum. Arriving at Milétus, 
where he possessed established connections among 
the leading men and had already laid his train, as 
at Chios, for revolt—Alkibiadés prevailed on them 
to break with Athens forthwith: so that when 
Strombichidés and Thrasyklés, who came in pursuit 
the moment they learnt his movements, approach- 
ed, they found the port shut against them, and 
were forced to take up a station on the neighbouring 
island of Ladé. So anxious were the Chians for 
the success of Alkibiadés in this enterprise, that 
they advanced with ten fresh triremes along the 
Asiatic coast as far as Anza, (opposite to Samos) in 
order to hear the result and to render aid if re- 
quired. A message from Chalkideus apprised them 
that he was master of Milétus, and that Amorgés 
(the Persian ally of Athens, at Iasus) was on his 
way at the head of an army: upon which they re- 
turned to Chios—but were unexpectedly seen in the 
way (off the temple of Zeus, between Lebedos and 
Kolophon) and pursued, by sixteen fresh ships just 
arrived from Athens, under the command of Dio- 
medon. Of the ten Chian triremes, one found refuge 
at Ephesus, and five at Teos: the remaining four 
were obliged to run ashore and became prizes, 
though the crews all escaped. In spite of this 
check, however, the Chians came out again with 
fresh ships and some land-forces, as soon as the 
Athenian fleet had gone back to Samos—and pro- 
cured the revolt both of Lebedos and Ere from 
Athens’. 

It was at Milétus, immediately after the revolt, 

1 Thucyd. viii. 17-19. 
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that the first treaty was concluded between Tissa- 
phernés, on behalf of himself and the Great King— 
and Chalkideus, for Sparta and her allies. Pro- 
bably the aid of Tissaphernés was considered neces- 
sary to maintain the town, when the Athenian fleet 
was watching it so closely on the neighbouring 
island: at least it is difficult to explain otherwise 
an agreement so eminently dishonourable as well 
as disadvantageous to the Greeks :— 

‘* The Lacedzmonians and their allies have con- 
cluded alliance with the Great King and Tissapher- 
nés, on the following conditions. The king shall 
possess whatever territory and cities he himself had, 
or his predecessors had before him. The king, 
and the Lacedemonians with their allies, shall 
jointly hinder the Athenians from deriving either 
money or other advantages from all those cities 
which have hitherto furnished to them any such. 
They shall jointly carry on war against the Athe- 
nians, and shall not renounce the war against them, 
except by joint consent. Whoever shall revolt from 
the king, shall be treated as an enemy by the La- 
cedzemonians and their allies ; whoever shall revolt 
from the Lacedzmonians, shall in like manner be 
treated as an enemy by the king’.” 

As a first step to the execution of this treaty, 
Milétus was handed over to Tissaphernés, who 
immediately caused a citadel to be erected and 
placed a garrison within it*. If fully carried out, 
indeed, the terms of the treaty would have made 
the Great King master not only of all the Asiatic 
Greeks and all the islanders in the AXgean, but also of 

? Thueyd. vin. 18. ? Thueyd. vin, 81-109. 
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all Thessaly and Boeotia and the full ground which 
had once been covered by Xerxes'. Besides this 
monstrous stipulation, the treaty farther bound 
the Lacedemonians to aid the king in keeping 
enslaved any Greeks who might be under his domi- 
nion. Nor did it, on the other hand, secure to 
them any pecuniary aid from him for the payment 
of their armament—which was their great motive 
for courting his alliance. We shall find the Lace- 
dzemonian authorities themselves hereafter refusing 
to ratify the treaty, on the ground of its exorbitant 
concessions. But it stands as a melancholy evi- 
dence of the new source of mischief now opening 
upon the Asiatic and insular Greeks, the moment 
that the empire of Athens was broken up—the 
revived pretensions of their ancient lord and mas- 
ter; whom nothing had hitherto kept in check, for 
the last fifty years, except Athens, first as repre- 


sentative and executive agent, next as successor — 


and mistress, of the confederacy of Delos. We 
thus see against what evils Athens had hitherto 
protected them: we shall presently see, what is 
partially disclosed in this very treaty, the manner 
in which Sparta realised her promise of conferring 
autonomy on each separate Grecian state. 

The great stress of the war had now been trans- 
ferred to Ionia and the Asiatic side of the Aégean 
sea. The enemies of Athens had anticipated that 
her entire empire in that quarter would fall an easy 
prey: yet in spite of two such serious defections as 
Chios and Milétus, she showed an unexpected 
energy in keeping hold of the remainder. Her 
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great and capital station, from the present time to 
the end of the war, was Samos; and a revolution 
which now happened, ensuring the fidelity of that 
island to her alliance, was a condition indispensable 
to her power of maintaining the struggle in Ionia. 
We have heard nothing about Samos throughout 
the whole war, since its reconquest by the Athe- 
nians after the revolt of 440 B.c.: but we now find 
it under the government of an oligarchy called the 
Gedédmori (the proprietors of land)—as at Syracuse 
before the rule of Gelon. It cannot be doubted 
that these Gedmori were disposed to follow the ex- 
ample of the Chian oligarchy, and revolt from 
Athens, while the people at Samos, as at Chios, 
were averse to such a change. Under this state of 
circumstances, the Chian oligarchy had themselves 
conspired with Sparta, to trick and constrain their 
Demos by surprise into revolt, through the aid of 
five Peloponnesian ships. The like would have 
happened at Samos, had the people remained 
quiet. But they profited by the recent warning, 
forestalled the designs of their oligarchy, and rose 
in insurrection, with the help of three Athenian 
triremes which then chanced to be in the port. 
The oligarchy were completely defeated, but not 
without a violent and bloody struggle ; two hundred 
of them being slain, and four hundred banished. 
This revolution secured (and probably nothing less 
than a democratical revolution could have secured, 
under the existing state of Hellenic affairs) the ad- 
herence of Samos to the Athenians; who imme- 
diately recognised the new democracy, and granted 
to it the privilege of an equal and autonomous ally. 
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The Samian people confiscated and divided among 
themselves the property of such of the Gedmori as 
were slain or banished': the remainder were de- 
prived of all political privileges, and were even 
forbidden to intermarry with any of the families of 
the remaining citizens*. We may fairly suspect 


1 Thucyd. viii. 21. "Eyévero d€ xara rdv xpdvov rovrov Kai 4 év Zapp 
€ravadcracis bd rov Snpov rots Suvarots, pera AOnvaloy, of 
éruxoy ev rpict vavol mapdvres. Kal dé dnpos 6 Zapulwy és diaxocious pev 
rivas Tous mavras ray Suvaray aréxrewe, rerpaxocious d¢ guyy (nuid- 
gavres, kal avrol ry yqv avrav cai olxias vetzdpevot, AOnvaiwy re ohiow 
avrovopiay pera ravta ds BeBaiors F8y Yndirapéver, ra Nowra Sigxouy 
Thy modu, Kal trois yewpdpas peredidocay ore Gdov ovdevds, ore éx- 
Sodvar ov8 dyayécOat rap’ éxeivoy ovd’ és exeivovs ovdevi Ere rou Snyov 
€fnv. 

? Thucyd. viii. 21. The dispositions and plans of the “ higher 
people” at Samos, to call in the Peloponnesians and revolt from 
Athens, are fully admitted even by Mr. Mitford; and implied by Dr. 
Thirlwall, who argues that the government of Samos cannot have been 
oligarchical, because, if it had been so, the island would already have 
revolted from Athens to the Peloponnesians. 

Mr. Mitford says (ch. xix. sect. iii. vol. iv. p. 191)— Meanwhile the 
body of the higher people at Samos, more depressed than all others 
since their reduction on their former revolt, were proposing to seize the 
opportunity that seemed to offer through the prevalence of the Pelopon- 
nesian arms, of mending their condition. The lower people, having 
intelligence of their design, rose upon them, and with the assistance of 
the crews of three Athenian ships then at Samos, overpowered them,” 
&ec. &e. &c. 

“‘The massacre and robbery were rewarded by a decree of the Athe- 
nian people, granting to the perpetrators the independent administra- 
tion of the affairs of their island; which since the last rebellion had 
been kept under the immediate control of the Athenian government.” 

To call this a massacre is perversion of language. It was an insur- 
rection and intestine conflict, in which the “higher people ”’ were van- 
quished, but of which they also were the beginners, by their conspiracy 
(which Mr. Mitford himself admits as a fact) to introduce a foreign 
enemy into the island. Does he imayine that the “lower people” 
were bound to sit still and see this done? And what means had they 
of preventing it, except by insurrection? which inevitably became 
bloody, because the ‘‘ higher people” were a strong party, in possession 
of the powers of government, with great means of resistance. The loss 
on the part of the assailants is not made known to us, nor indeed the 
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that this latter prohibition is only the retaliation 
of a similar exclusion which the oligarchy, when in 
power, had enforced to maintain the purity of their 


loss in so far as it fell on the followers of the Geémori. Thucydidés 
specifies only the number of the Geédmori themselves, who were persons 
of individual importance. 

I do not clearly understand what idea Mr. Mitford forms to himself 

of the government of Samos at this time. He seems to conceive it as 
democratical, yet under great immediate control from Athens—and that 
it kept the “higher people” in a state of severe depression, from which 
they sought to relieve themselves by the aid of the Peloponnesian 
arms. 
But if he means by the expression, “‘ under the immediate control of 
the Athenian government,” that there was any Athenian governor or 
garrison at Samos, the account here given by Thucydidés distinctly 
refutes him. The conflict was between two intestine parties, “the 
higher people and the lower people.” The only Athenians who took 
part in it were the crews of three triremes, and even they were there 
by accident (of €ruxoyv sapdvres), not as a regular garrison. Samos 
was under an indigenous government; but it was a subject and tribu- 
tary ally of Athens, like all the other allies, with the exception of Chios 
and Methymna (Thucyd. vi. 85). After this resolution, the Athenians 
raised it to the rank of an autonomous ally—which Mr. Mitford is 
pleased to call ‘‘ rewarding massacre and robbery ;”’ in the language of 
@ party orator rather than of an historian. 

But was the government of Samos, immediately before this intestine 
contest, oligarchical or democratical? The language of Thucydidés 
carries to my mind a full conviction that it was oligarchical—under an 
exclusive aristocracy called The Geémori. Dr. Thirlwall however (whose 
candid and equitable narrative of this event forms a striking contrast to 
that of Mr. Mitford) is of a different opinion. He thinks it certain that 
a democratical government had been established at Samos by the Athe- 
nians, when it was reconquered by them (B.c. 440) after its revolt. That 
the government continued democratical during the first years of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, he conceives to be proved by the hostility of the Samian 
exiles at Ansea, whom he looks upon as oligarchical refugees. And though 
not agreeing in Mr. Mitford’s view of the peculiarly depressed condition 
of the “higher people” at Samos at this later time, he nevertheless 
thinks that they were not actually in possession of the government. “Still 
(he says), as the island gradually recovered its prosperity, the privileged 
class scems also to have looked upward, perhaps contrived to regain a 
part of the substance of power under different forms, and probably be- 
trayed a strong inclination to revive its ancient pretensions on the first 
opportunity. That it had not yet advanced beyond this point, may be 
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own blood. What they had enacted as a privilege 
was now thrown back upon them as an insult. 
On the other hand, the Athenian blockading fleet 


regarded as certain; because otherwise Samos would have been among 
the foremost to revolt from Athens: and on the other hand, it is no less 
clear, that the state of parties there wns such as to excite a high degree 
of mutual jealousy, and great alarm in the Athenians, to whom the loss 
of the island at this juncture would have been almost irreparable” (Hist. 
Gr. ch. xxvii. vol. iii. p. 477, 2nd edit.). Manso (Sparta, book iv. vol. ii. 
p- 266) is of the same opinion. 

Surely the conclusion which Dr. Thirlwall here announces as certain, 
cannot be held to rest on adequate premises. Admitting that there 
was an oligarchy in power at Samos, it is perfectly possible to explain 
why this oligarchy had not yet carried into act its disposition to 
revolt from Athens. We see that none of the allies of Athens—not 
even Chios, the most powerful of all—revolted without the extraneous 
pressure and encouragement of a foreign fleet. Alkibiadés, after se- 
curing Chios, considered Milétus to be next in order of importance, and 
had moreover peculiar connections with the leading men there (viii. 17); 
so that he went next to detach that place froma Athens. Milétus, being 
on the continent, placed him in immediate communication with Tissa- 
phernés, for which reason he might naturally deem it of importance 
superior even to Samos in his plans. Moreover, not only no foreign 
fleet had yet reached Samos, but several Athenian ships had arrived 
there: for Strombichidés, having come across the Hgean too late to 
save Chios, made Samos a sort of central station (viii. 16). These cir- 
cumstances, combined with the known reluctance of the Samian Demos 
or commonalty, are surely sufficient to explain why the Samian oligarchy 
had not yet consummated its designs to revolt. And hence the fact, 
that no revolt had yet taken place, cannot be held to warrant Dr. Thirl- 
wall’s inference, that the government was not oligarchical. 

We have no information how or when the oligarchical government 
at Samos got up. That the Samian refugees at Ansa, so actively hos- 
tile to Samos and Athens during the first ten years of the Peloponnesian 
war, were oligarchical exiles acting against a democratical government at 
Samos (iv. 75), is not in itself improbable ; yet it is not positively stated. 
The government of Samos might have been, even at that time, oligar- 
chical ; yet, if it acted in the Athenian interest, there would doubtless 
be a body of exiles watching for opportunities of injuring it, by aid of 
the enemies of Athens. 

Moreover, it seems to me, that if we read and put together the pas- 
sages of Thucydidés, viii. 21, 63, 73, it is impossible without the greatest 
violence to put any other sense upon them, except as meaning that the 
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was surprised and defeated, with the loss of four 
triremes, by the Peloponnesian fleet at Peirzeum, 
which was thus enabled to get to Kenchree, and to 
refit in order that it might be sent to Ionia. The 
sixteen Peloponnesian ships which had fought at 
Syracuse had already come back to Lechzum, in 
spite of the obstructions thrown in their way by the 


government of Samos was now im the hands of the oligarchy or Gedmori, 
and that the Demos rose in insurrection against them, with ultimate 
triumph. The natural sense of the words ézavdoracts, éraviorapas, is 
that of insurrection against an established government : it does not mean 
“‘a violent attack by one party upon another ’’—still less does it mean, 
‘an attack made by a party in possession of the government ;” which 
nevertheless it ought to mean, if Dr. Thirlwall be correct in supposing 
that the Samian government was now democratical. Thus we have, in 
the description of the Samian revolt from Athens—Thucyd. i. 115 (after 
Thucydidés has stated that the Athenians established a democratical 
government, he next says that the Samian exiles presently came over 
with a mercenary force)—xal mpa@rov pev rp Snpw éravécrncay, nai 
éxpdrncay rav mreiorwv, &c. Again, v. 23—about the apprehended 
insurrection of the Helots against the Spartans—jy d¢ 7 do0vAaa éx- 
aviornrat: compare Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 19; Plato, Republ. iv. 18, 
p- 444; Herodot. iii. 39-120. So also duvaroi is among the words 
which Thucydidés uses for an oligarchical party, either in government 
or in what may be called opposition (i. 24; v.4). But it is not con- 
ceivable to me that Thucydidés would have employed the words 9 éx- 
aydoracts urd rou Snpov rois duvarois—if the Demos had at that time 
been actually in the government. 

Again, vill. 63, he says, that the Athenian oligarchical party under 
Peisander atray ray Zapiwv mpourpewarro rovs duvarovs Sore wetparOas 
pera oav crAryapynOnva, xairep Emavacrdavras avrovs GAAnAoes 
iva py GAcyapxya@vrat. Here the motive of the previous éravydcraccs 
is clearly noted—it was in order that they might not be under an oli- 
garchical government: for I agree with Kriiger (in opposition to Dr. 
Thirlwall), that this is the clear meaning of the words, and that the use 
of the present tense prevents our construing it, “in order that their 
democratical government might not be subverted, and an oligarchy put 
upon them”’—which ought to be the sense, if Dr. Thirlwall’s view 
were just. 

Lastly, viii. 73, we have of yap rére ray Sapiwv émavacravres 
trois duvarots kal dvres 8jpos, peraBadrAdpevon al Ois—éyévovrd 
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Athenian squadron under Hippoklés at Naupaktus'. 
The Lacedemonian admiral Astyochus was sent to 
Kenchree to take the command and proceed to 
Ionia as admiral in chief: but it was some time be- 
fore he could depart for Chios, whither he arrived 
with only four triremes, followed by six more 
afterwards®. 


re és rptaxocious Evvmpdrat, xai €ueAdoy Trois dAas ws Snu@ Svre ém- 
@jncecOa:. Surely these words—oi ¢ravaorayres rots 8uvarois xai dvres 
8npos— those who having risen in arms against the wealthy and 
powerful, were now a Demos or a democracy”—must imply that the 
persons against whom the rising had taken place had been a governing 
oligarchy. Surely also, the words peraBadAdpevor ad&is, can mean 
nothing else except to point out the strange antithesis between the 
conduct of these same men at two different epochs not far distant from 
each other. On the first occasion, they rose up against an established 
oligarchical government, and constituted a democratical government. 
On the second occasion, they rose up in conspiracy against this very 
democratical government, in order to subvert it, and constitute them- 
selves an oligarchy in its place. If we suppose that on the first occa- 
sion, the established government was already democratical, and that the 
persons here mentioned were not conspirators against an established 
oligarchy, but merely persons making use of the powers of a demo- 
cratical government to do violence to rich citizens—all this antithesis 
completely vanishes. 

On the whole, I feel satisfied that the government of Samos, at the 
time when Chios revolted from Athens, was oligarchical like that of 
Chios itself. Nor do I see any difficulty in believing this to be the 
fact, though I cannot state when and how the oligarchy became esta- 
blished there. So long as the island performed its duty as a subject 
ally, Athens did not interfere with the form of its government. And 
she was least of all likely to interfere, during the seven years of peace 
intervening between the years 421-414 B.c. There was nothing then 
to excite her apprehensions. The degree to which Athens intermeddled 
generally with the internal affairs of her subject-allies, seems to me to 
have been much exaggerated. 

The Samian oligarchy or Gedmori, dispossessed of the government 
on this occasion, were restored by Lysander after his victorious close 
of the Peloponnesian war—Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 6—where they are 
called of dpxaio: moXitrat. 

1 Thucyd. vui. 13. 2 Thueyd. vin. 20-23. 
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Oe cel. Before he reached that island, however, theChians, 
es soeinet zealous in the new part which they had taken up, 
and interested for their own safety in multiplying 
defections from Athens, had themselves undertaken 
the prosecution of the plans concerted by Agis and 
the Lacedemonians at Corinth. They originated 
an expedition of their own, with thirteen triremes 
under a Lacedemonian Pericekus named Deiniadas, 
to procure the revolt of Lesbos; with the view, if 
successful, of proceeding afterwards to do the same 
among the Hellespontine dependencies of Athens. 
A land-force under the Spartan Eualas, partly Pe- 
loponnesian, partly Asiatic, marched along the coast 
of the mainland northward towards Kymé, to co- 
operate in both these objects. Lesbos was at this 
time divided into at least five separate city-govern- 
ments—Methymna at the north of the island, Mi- 
tyléné towards the south-east, Antissa, Eresus and 
Pyrrha on the west. Whether these governments 
were oligarchical or democratical, we do not know, 
but the Athenian kleruchs who had been sent to 
Mityléné after its revolt sixteen years before, must 
have long ago disappeared’. The Chian fleet first 
went to Methymna and procured the revolt of that 
place, where four triremes were left in guard, while 
the remaining nine sailed forward to Mityléné, and 
succeeded in obtaining that important town also?. 
Their proceedings however were not unwatched 
by the Athenian fleet at Samos. Unable to recover 
possession of Teos, Diomedon had been obliged to 


! See the earlier part of this History, vol. vi. ch. 1. p. 348. 
2 Thucyd. vin. 22. 
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content himself with procuring neutrality from that : 


town, and admission for the vessels of Atbens as 
well as of her enemies: he had moreover failed in 


an attack upon Ere!. But he had since been } 


strengthened partly by the democratical revolution 
at Samos, partly by the arrival of Leon with ten 
additional triremes from Athens: so that these two 
commanders were now enabled to sail, with twenty- 
five triremes, to the relief of Lesbos. Reaching 
Mityléné (the largest town in that island) very 
shortly after its revolt, they sailed straight into 
the harbour when no one expected them, seized 
the nine Chian sbips with little resistance, and 
after a successful battle on shore, regained pos- 


session of the city. The Lacedemonian admiral | 


Astyochus—who had only been three days arrived 
at Chios from Kenchree with his four triremes— 
saw the Athenian fleet pass through the channel 
between Chios and the mainland, on its way to 
Lesbos; and immediately on the same evening 
followed it to that island, to lend what aid he 
could, with one Chian trireme added to his own 
four, and some hoplites aboard. He sailed first to 
Pyrrha, and on the next day to Eresus, on the west 
side of the island, where he first learnt the recap- 
ture of Mityléné by the Athenians. He was here 
also joined by three out of the four Chian triremes 
which had been left to defend that place, and which 
had been driven away, with the loss of one of their 
number, by a portion of the Athenian fleet pushing 
on thither from Mityléné. Astyochus prevailed on 
Eresus to revolt from Athens, and having armed 
! Thucyd. viii. 20, 
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thet purist sec® teem tt cand tosetiner with kx 
USL aye wot Liew leas to Methwena » 
bret UF preserve ihe? Peete —ewi ther be ako pro 
(10605 With Lis Seet won ie coast Bat in spate 
A zi Lis ecedeatocr:._ Meitvecra as well az Ereses 
ari all Lesions wes rexuteres Sv the Athenians, 
whik be Limself wes cbized to return with hs 
forces to Chics. The lard troops which Lad marched 
akong the maicland, with a view to iarther opera- 
tions at the Hellespont, were carried back to Chios 
and ty their respective homes’. 


® Times d wiz 23. arvenncty & rao core redes em 6 Gre rer 
veer cellos, 4s dei 12 EAbrorowroe (peinver crm. 

Dr. Arne’d and Galler suppoee that three soldhers hed been cared 
ener ts Leshos to cvuperate in detaching the island from the Athenmns. 
Bat this is mt implied im the narrative. The land-foree marched along 
by land t» Klazumenz and Ryméi 6 re{os dpa Dedoxesvysion re raw 
sapwrey au tw airher Eippaxyer capyes exi Kislemeran ve cai 
Kins, Thurydidis does not say that they ever crossed to Leshos: 
they remained near Kymé prepared to march forward, after that iskand 
shinld have been conquered, to the Hellespont. 

Haacke is right, I think, in referring the words ¢ aro raw seas we{éc 
to what had been stated in c. 17; that Alkibiadés and Chalkideus, on 
first arriving with the Peloponnesian five triremes at Chios, disembarked 
on that wland their Peloponnesian seamen and armed them as hoplites 
fiw land-forces; taking abvard fresh crews of seamen from the island. 
The m«ttive to make this exchange was, the great superiority of bravery, 
in heavy armour and stand-up fighting, of Peloponnestans as ecompered 
with Chians or Asiatic Greeks (see Xenoph. Hell. in. 2,17). These 
foot-widiers taken from the Peloponnesian ships are the same as those 
spoken of in c.22: 6 wefos dua HeXonovvncier re tev wapdévrey cai Tew 
alrébev Euppdyeyv...... 5 and ray veay welds. 

Farther, these troops are again mentioned im c. 24, as ol pera Xadas- 
Béws EXOdvreg MeXonovynovoc—where Dr. Arnold again speaks of them 
in his note incorrectly. He says— The Peloponnesians who came 
with Chalkideus must have been too few to offer any effectual resist- 
ance to 101M) heavy-armed Athenians, being only the Epibate of five 
ships.” The fact is that they were not merely the Epibate, but the en- 
tire crewa, of five ships; comprising probably from 800 to 1000 men (éx 
pay rav dx WeXomovyncov vewy rovs vavras émdioavres ev Xig 
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The recovery of Lesbos, which the Athenians now Harassing 
placed in a better posture of defence, was of great ofthe Athe- 
importance in itself, and arrested for the moment ™™ 
all operations against them at the Hellespont. Their Chios 
fleet from Lesbos was first employed in the recovery 
of Klazomene, which they again carried back to its 
original islet near the shore—the new town on the 
mainland, called Polichna, though in course of being 
built, being not yet sufficiently fortified to defend itself. 

The leading anti-Athenians in the town made their 
escape, and went farther up the country to Daphnis. 
Animated by such additional success—as well as by 
a victory which the Athenians, who were blockading 
Milétus, gained over Chalkideus, wherein that officer 
was slain—Leon and Diomedon thought themselves 
in a condition to begin aggressive measures against 
Chios, now their most active enemy in Ionia. Their 
fleet of twenty-five sail was well-equipped with Epi- 
bate ; who, though under ordinary circumstances 
they were Thétes armed at the public cost, yet in 
the present stress of affairs were impressed from 
the superior hoplites in the city muster-roll’. They 
occupied the little islets called Ganussz, near Chios 
on the north-east—as well as the forts of Sidussa ° 
and Pteleus in the territory of Erythre ; from which 
positions they began a series of harassing operations 
against Chios itself. Disembarking on the island at 
Kardamylé and Bolissus, they not only ravaged the 
neighbourhood, but inflicted upon the Chian forces 
a bloody defeat. After two farther defeats, at Phanz 
xaradtyumavovat, c. 17)—since there were aremnant of 500 left of them, 


after some months’ operations and a serious defeat (viii. 32). 
! Thucyd. viii. 24, with Dr. Arnold’s note. 
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and at Leukonium, the Chians no longer dared to 
quit their fortifications ; so that the invaders were 
left to ravage at pleasure the whole territory, being 
at the same time masters of the sea around, and 
blocking up the port. 

The Athenians now retaliated upon Chios the 
hardships under which Attica itself was suffering ; 
hardships the more painfully felt, inasmuch as this 
was the first time that an enemy had ever been seen 
in the island, since the repulse of Xerxés from 
Greece and the organization of the confederacy of 
Delos, more than sixty years before. The territory 
of Chios was highly cultivated’, its commerce 
extensive, and its wealth among the greatest in 
all Greece. In fact, under the Athenian empire, 
its prosperity had been so marked and so unin- 
terrupted, that Thucydidés expresses his astonish- 
ment at the undeviating prudence and circumspec- 
tion of the government, in spite of circumstances 
well-calculated to tempt them into extravagance. 
‘ Except Sparta (he says*), Chios is the only state 
that I know, which maintained its sober judgment 
throughout a career of prosperity, and became even 

*more watchful in regard to security, in proportion 
as it advanced in power.” He adds, that the step 
of revolting from Athens, though the Chian govern- 


1 Aristotel. Politic. iv. 4, 1; Athenscus, vi. p. 265. 

? Thucyd. viii. 24. Kai pera rovro of pév Xioe H8n odxers érretnecay, 
ol 8€ (A@nvaior) rv xopay, xad@s xatecxevacperny kai drab odcay ard 
Tov Mndixav pexpe rére, SuemdpOnoay. Xioe yap pdvos pera Aaxedaspo- 
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ment now discovered it to have been an error, was 
at any rate a pardonable error ; for it was under- 
taken under the impression, universal throughout 
Greece and prevalent even in Athens herself after 
the disaster at Syracuse, that Athenian power, if 
not Athenian independence, was at an end—and 
undertaken in conjunction with allies seemingly 
more than sufficient to sustain it. This remarkable 
observation of Thucydidés doubtless includes an 
indirect censure upon his own city, as abusing 
her prosperity for purposes of unmeasured aggran- 
disement: a censure not undeserved in reference 
to the enterprise against Sicily. But it counts at 
the same time as a valuable testimony to the con- 
dition of the allies of Athens under the Athenian 
empire, and goes far in reply to the charge of prac- 
tical oppression against the imperial city. 

The operations now carrying on in Chios indi- 
cated such an unexpected renovation in Athenian 
affairs, that a party in the island began to declare 
in favour of re-union with Athens. The Chian 
government were forced to summon Astyochus, 
with his four Peloponnesian ships from Erythre, to 
strengthen their hands, and keep down opposition ; 
by seizing hostages from the suspected parties, as 
well as by other precautions. While the Chians 
were thus endangered at home, the Athenian inter- 
est in Ionia was still farther fortified by the arrival 
of a fresh armament from Athens at Samos. Phry-. 
nichus, Onomaklés, and Skironidés conducted a 
fleet of forty-eight triremes, some of them employed 
for the transportation of hoplites ; of which latter 
there were aboard 1000 Athenians, and 1500 Ar- 
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Kesians aud cthers opposed to them, that all the 
army of the latter, and even the Milesians them- 
Seives on retuming from their pursuit of the Ar- 
€elans, were forced to shelter themselves within the 
Walls of the town. The issue of this combat ex- 
cited much astonishment, inasmuch as on each 
side, Ionian hoplites were victorious over Dorian!. 
For a moment, the Athenian army, masters of 
the field under the walls of Miletus, indulged the 
hope of putting that city under blockade, by a wall 
across the isthmus which connected it with the 
continent. But these hopes soon vanished when 


* Thueyd. viii. 25, 26. 
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they were apprised, on the very evening of the 
battle, that the main Peloponnesian and Sicilian 
fleet, 55 triremes in number, was actually in sight. 
Of these 55, 22 were Sicilian (20 from Syracuse 
and two from Selinus) sent at the pressing instance 
of Hermokratés and under his command, for the 
purpose of striking the final blow at Athens—so 
at least it was anticipated, in the beginning of 
4128.c. The remaining 33 triremes being Pelo- 
ponnesian, the whole fleet was placed under the 
temporary command of Theramenés until he could 
join the admiral Astyochus. Theramenés, halting 
first at the island of Lerus (off the coast towards 
the southward of Milétus), was there first informed 
of the recent victory of the Athenians, so that he 
thought it prudent to take station for the night in 
the neighbouring Gulf of Iasus. Here he was found 
by Alkibiadés, who came on horseback in all haste 
from Milétus, to the Milésian town of Teichiussa 
on that Gulf. Alkibiadés strenuously urged him 
to lend immediate aid to the Milésians, so as to 
prevent the construction of the intended wall of 
blockade ; representing that if that city were cap- 
tured, all the hopes of the Peloponnesians in Ionia 
would be extinguished. Accordingly he prepared 
to sail thither the next morning: but during the 
night, the Athenians thought it wise to abandon 
their position near Milétus and return to Samos 
with their wounded and their baggage. Having 
heard of the arrival of Theramenés with his fleet, 
they preferred leaving their victory unimproved, to 
the hazard of a general battle. Two out of the 
three commanders, indeed, were at first inclined to 
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take the latter course, insisting that the maritime 
honour of Athens would be tarnished by retiring 
before the enemv. But the third, Phrynichus, op- 
posed with so much emphasis the proposition of 
fighting, that he at length induced his colleagues to 
retire. The fleet (he said) had not come prepared for 
fighting a naval battle, but full of hoplites for land- 
operations against Milétus: the numbers of the 
newly-arrived Peloponnesians were not accurately 
known ; and a defeat at sea under existing circum- 
stances, would be utter ruin to Athens. Thucy- 
didés bestows much praise on Phrynichus for the 
wisdom of this advice, which was forthwith acted 
upon. The Athenian fleet sailed back to Samos ; 
from which place the Argeian hoplites, sulky with 
their recent defeat, demanded to be conveyed home'. 

On the ensuing morning, the Peloponnesian fleet 
sailed from the Gulf of Iasus to Milétus, expecting 
to find and fight the Athenians, and leaving their 
masts, sails, and rigging (as was usual when going 
into action) at Teichiussa. Finding Milétus already 
relieved of the enemy, they stayed there only one 
day in order to reinforce themselves with the 25 
triremes which Chalkideus had originally brought 
thither, and which had been since blocked up by 
the Athenian fleet at Ladé—and then sailed back 
to Teichiussa to pick up the tackle there deposited. 
Being now not far from Iasus, the residence of 
Amorgés, Tissaphernés persuaded them to attack 
it by sea, in cooperation with his forces by land. 
No one at Iasus was aware of the arrival of the 
Peloponnesian fleet : the triremes approaching were 

1 Thucyd. viii. 26, 27. 
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supposed to be Athenians and friends, so that the 
place was entered and taken by surprise’; though 
strong in situation and fortifications, and defended 
by a powerful band of Grecian mercenaries. The 
capture of Iasus, in which the Syracusans distin- 
guished themselves, was of signal advantage from 
the abundant plunder which it distributed among 
the army ; the place being rich from ancient date, 
and probably containing the accumulations of the 
satrap Pissuthnés, father of Amorgés. It was 
handed over to Tissaphernés, along with all the 
prisoners, for each head of whom he paid down a 
Daric stater, or twenty Attic drachme—and along 
with Amorgés himself, who had been taken alive 
and whom the satrap was thus enabled to send up 
to Susa. The Grecian mercenaries captured in the 
place were enrolled in the service of the captors, and 
sent by land under Pedaritus to Erythrz, in order 
that they might cross over from thence to Chios’. 
The arrival of the recent reinforcements to both 
the opposing fleets, and the capture of Iasus, tuok 
place about the autumnal equinox or the end of 
September; at which period, the Peloponnesian 
fleet being assembled at Milétus, Tissaphernés paid 
to them the wages of the crews, at the rate of one 


1 Phrynichus the Athenian commander was afterwards displaced by 
the Athenians—by the recommendation of Peisander at the time when 
this displacement suited the purpose of the oligarchical conspirators— 
on the charge of having abandoned and betrayed Amorgés on this oc- 
casion, and caused the capture of Iasus (Thucyd. viii. 54). 

Phrynichus and his colleagues were certainly guilty of grave. omission 
in not sending notice to Amorgés of the sudden retirement of the Athe- 
nian fleet from Milétus; the ignorance of which circumstance was onc 
reason why Amorgés mistook the Peloponnesian ships for Athenian. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 28. 
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Attic drachma per head per diem, as he had pro- 
mised by his envoy at Sparta. But he at the same 
time gave notice for the future (partly at the insti- 
gation of Alkibiadés, of which more hereafter) that 
he could not continue so high a rate of pay, unless 
he should receive express instructions from Susa— 
and that until such instructions came, he should 
give only half a drachma per day. Theramenés, 
being only commander for the interim, until the 
junction with Astyochus, was indifferent to the rate 
at which the men were paid (a miserable jealousy 
which marks the low character-of many of these 
Spartan officers)—but the Syracusan Hermokratés 
remonstrated so loudly against the reduction, that 
he obtained from Tissaphernés the promise of a 
slight increase above the half drachma, though he 
could not succeed in getting the entire drachma 
continued’. For the present, however, the seamen 
were in good spirits; not merely from having re- 
ceived the high rate of pay, but from the plentiful 
booty recently acquired at Iasus*; while Astyochus 
and the Chians were also greatly encouraged by 
the arrival of so large a fleet. Nevertheless the 
Athenians on their side were also reinforced by 35 
fresh triremes, which reached Samos under Strom- 
bichidés, Charminus, and Euktémon. The Athenian 


? Thucyd. vii. 29, What this new rate of pay was, or by what exact 
fraction it exceeded the half drachma, is a matter which the words of 
Thucydidés do not enable us to make out. None of the commentators 
can explain the text without admitting some alteration or omission of 
words : nor does any of the explanations given appear to me convincing. 
On the whole, I incline to consider the conjecture and explanation given 
by Paulmier and Dobree as more plausible than that of Dr. Arnold and 
Goller, or of Poppo and Hermann. 

3 Thucyd. vin. 36. 
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fleet from Chios was now recalled to Samos, where 
the commanders mustered their whole naval force, 
with a view of redividing it for ulterior operations. 

Considering that in the autumn of the prece- 
ding year, immediately after the Syracusan dis- 
aster, the navy of Athens had been no less scanty 
in number of ships than defective in equipment— 
we read with amazement, that she had now at 
Samos no less than 104 triremes in full condition 
and disposable for service, besides some others 
specially destined for the transport of troops. In- 
deed the total number which she had sent out, 
putting together the separate squadrons, had been 
128". So energetic an effort, and so unexpected a 
renovation of affairs from the hopeless prostration 
of last year, was such as no Grecian state except 
Athens could have accomplished ; nor even Athens 
herself, had she not been aided by that reserve 
fund, consecrated twenty years before through the 
long-sighted calculation of Periklés. 

The Athenians resolved to employ 30 triremes 


in making a landing, and establishing a fortified 


post, in Chios; and lots being drawn among the 
generals, Strombichidés with two others were as- 
signed to the command. The other 74 triremes, 
remaining masters of the sea, made descents near 
Milétus, and in vain tried to provoke the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet out of that harbour. It was some time 
before Astyochus actually went thither to assume 
his new command—being engaged in operations 
near to Chios, which island had been left compara- 
tively free by the recall of the Athenian fleet to 


1 Thucyd. viii. 30: compare Dr. Arnold’s note. 
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the general muster at Samos. Going forth with 
twenty triremes—ten Peloponnesian and ten Chian 
—he made a fruitless attack upon Pteleus, the 
Athenian fortified post in the Erythrzan territory ; 
after which he sailed to Klazomene, recently re- 
transferred from the continent to the neighbouring 
islet. He here (in conjunction with Tamés the 
Persian general of the district) enjoined the Klazo- 
menians again to break with Athens, to leave their 
islet, and to take up their residence inland at 
Daphniis, where the philo-Peloponnesian party 
among them still remained established since the 
former revolt. This demand being rejected, he 
attacked Klazomene, but was repulsed, although 
the town was unfortified—and was presently driven 
off by a severe storm, from which he found shelter 
at Kymé and Phokea. Some of his ships sheltered 
themselves during the same storm on certaia islets 
near to and belonging to Klazomenz; on which 
they remained eight days, destroying and plunder- 
ing the property of the inhabitants, and then re- 
joined Astyochus. That admiral was now anxious 
to make an attempt on Lesbos, from which he re- 
ceived envoys promising revolt from Athens. But 
the Corinthians and others in his fleet were so 
averse to the enterprise, that he was forced to re- 
linquish it and sail back to Chios ; his fleet, before 
it arrived there, being again dispersed by the storms, 
frequent in the month of November". 

Meanwhile Pedaritus, despatched by land from 
Milétus (at the head of the mercenary force made 
prisoners at lasus, as well as of 500 of the Pelo- 


1 Thueyd, viii. 31, 32, 
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- ponnesian seamen who had originally crossed the 
sea with Chalkideus and since served as hoplites), 
had reached Erythre and from thence crossed the 
channel to Chios. To him, and to the Chians, 
Astyochus now proposed to undertake the expedi- 
’ tion to Lesbos ; but he experienced from them the 
same reluctance as from the Corinthians—a strong 
proof that the tone of feeling in Lesbos had been 
found to be decidedly philo-Athenian on the former 
expedition. Pedaritus even peremptorily refused 
to let him have the Chian triremes for any such 
purpose—an act of direct insubordination in a 
Lacedszemonian officer towards the admiral-in-chief, 
which Astyochus resented so strongly, that he im- 
mediately left Chios for Milétus, carrying away with 
him all the Peloponnesian triremes, and telling the 
- Chians, in terms of strong displeasure, that they 
might look in vain to him for aid, if they should 
come to need it. He halted with his fleet for the 
night under the headland of Korykus (in the Ery- 
thrzean territory), on the north side; but while there, 
he received an intimation of a supposed plot to 
betray Erythre by means of prisoners sent back 
from the Athenian station at Samos. Instead of 
pursuing his voyage to Milétus, he therefore re- 
turned on the next day to Erythre to investigate 
this plot, which turned out to be a stratagem of 
the prisoners themselves in order to obtain their 
hberation!. 

The fact of his thus going back to Erythre, 
instead of pursuing his voyage, proved, by accident, 
the salvation of his fleet. For it so happened that 

1 Thucyd, viii, 32, 33. 
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gave to the enemy, was immense’. The distress 
of the island increased every day, nor could any- 
thing relieve it except succour from without, which 
Astyochus still withheld. 

That officer, on reaching Milétus, found the Pelo- 
ponnesian force on the Asiatic side of the Atgean 
just reinforced by a squadron of twelve triremes 
under Dorieus ; chiefly from Thurii, which had un- 
dergone a political revolution since the Athenian 
disaster at Syracuse, and was now decidedly in the 
hands of the active philo-Laconian party ; the chief 
persons friendly to Athens having been exiled”. 
Dorieus and his squadron, crossing the ASgean in 
its southern latitude, had arrived safely at Knidus, 
which had already been conquered by Tissaphernés 
from Athens, and had received a Persian garrison®. 
Orders were sent from Milétus that half of this 
newly-arrived squadron should remain on guard at 
Knidus, while the other half should cruise near the 
Triopian Cape to intercept the trading-vessels from 
Egypt. But the Athenians, who had also learned 
the arrival of Dorieus, sent a powerful squadron 
from Samos, which captured all these six triremes 
off Cape Triopium, though the crews escaped 


1 Thucyd. viii. 88-40. About the slaves in Chios, see the extracts 
from Theopompus and Nymphodérus in Athenecus, vi. p. 265. 

That from Nymphod6rus appears to be nothing but a romantic local 
legend, connected with the Chapel of the Kind-hearted Hero (“Hpwos 
evpevous) at Chios. 

Even in antiquity, though the institution of slavery was universal and 
noway disapproved, yet the slave-trade, or the buying and selling of 
slaves, was accounted more or less odious. 

2 See the life of Lysias the Rhetor, in Dionysius of Halikarnassus, 
c. i. p. 453 Reisk., and in Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 835. 

> Thucyd. viii. 35-]09, 
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ashore. They farther made an attempt to recover 
Knidus, which was very nearly successful, as the 
town was unfortified on the sea-side. On the mor- 
row the attack was renewed—but additional de- 
fences had been provided during the night, while 
the crews of the ships captured near Triopium had 
come in to help—so that the Athenians were forced 
to return to Samos without any farther advantage 
than that of ravaging the Knidian territory. As- 
tyochus took no step to intercept them, nor did 
he think himself strong enough to keep the sea 
against the 74 Athenian triremes at Samos, though 
his fleet at Milétus was at this moment in high 
condition. The rich booty acquired at lasus was 
unconsumed ; the Milésians were zealous in the 
confederate cause; while the pay from Tissapher- 
nés continued to be supplied with tolerable regula- 
rity, though at the reduced rate mentioned a little 
above’. 

Though the Peloponnesians had yet no ground 
of complaint (such as they soon came to have) 
against the satrap for irregularity of payment, still 


the powerful fleet now at Milétus inspired the com- by 


manders with a new tone of confidence, so that 
they became ashamed of the stipulations of that 
treaty to which Chalkideus and Alkibiadés, when 
first landing at Milétus with their scanty arma- 
ment, had submitted. Accordingly Astyochus, 
shortly after his arrival at Milétus and even before 
the departure of Theramenés (whose functions had 
expired when he had handed over the fleet), insisted 


1 Thucyd. viii. 35, 36. xal yap pioOds édi8oro dpxovyras, &c. 
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on a fresh treaty with Tissaphernés, which was 
agreed on, to the following effect :— 

‘¢ Convention and alliance is concluded, on the 
following conditions, between the Lacedzmonians 
with their allies—and King Darius, his sons, and 
Tissaphernés. The Lacedemonians and their allies 
shall not attack or injure any territory or any city 
which belongs to Darius or has belonged to his 
father or ancestors; nor shall they raise any tri- 
bute from any of the said cities. Neither Darius 
nor any of his subjects shall attack or injure the 
Lacedemonians or their allies. Should the Lace- 
demonians or their allies have any occasion for the 
king—or should the king have any occasion for 
the Lacedemonians or their allies—let each meet 
as much as may be the wishes expressed by the 
other. Both will carry on jointly the war against 
Athens and her allies: neither party shall bring 
the war to a close, without mutual consent. The 
king shall pay and keep any army which he may 
have sent for and which may be employed in his 
territory. If any of the cities parties to this con- 
vention shall attack the king’s territory, the rest 
engage to hinder them, and to defend the king with 
their best power. And if any one within the king’s 
territory, or within the territory subject to him’, 

1 Thucyd. viii. 37. Kai fv ms rdvév r7 Baoidéws xopa, } dons 
Backers dpxet, emi rHy Aaxedapoviay in } rav Evupdyov, Baoiwdeds 
kodvérw kat dpuvérw xara rd 8uvardv. 

The distinction here drawn between the king’s territory, and the 
territory over which the king holds empire—deserves notice. By the 
former phrase, is understood (I presume) the continent of Asia, which 


the court of Susa looked upon, together with all its inhabitants, as a 
freehold exceedingly sacred and peculiar (Herodot. i. 4): by the latter, 
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shall attack the Lacedzemonians or their allies, the 
king shall hinder them and lend his best defensive 
aid.”’ 

Looked at with the eyes of Pan-hellenic patriot- 
ism, this second treaty of Astyochus and Thera- 
menés was less disgraceful than the first treaty of 
Chalkideus. It did not formally proclaim that all 
those Grecian cities which had ever belonged to the 
king or to his ancestors, should still be considered 
as his subjects—nor did it pledge the Lacedemo- 
nians to aid the king in hindering any of them 
from achieving their liberty. It still admitted, 
however, by implication, the same undiminished 
extent of the king’s dominion, as it had stvod 
when at its inaximum under his predecessors—the 
same undefined rights of the king to meddle with 
Grecian affairs—the same unqualified abandonment 
of all the Greeks on the continent of Asia. The 
conclusion of this treaty was the last act per- 
formed by Theramenés, who was lost at sea shortly 
afterwards, on his voyage home, in a small boat— 
no one knew how'. 

Astyochus, now alone in command, was still im- 
portuned by the urgent solicitations of the dis- 
tressed Chians for relief, and in spite of his reluc- 
tance, was compelled by the murmurs of his own 
army to lend an ear to them—when a new inci- 
dent happened which gave him at least a good 
pretext for directing his attention southward. A 


as much as the satrap should find it convenient to lay hands upon, of 
that which had once belonged to Darius son of Hystaspes or to Xerxes, 
in the plenitude of their power. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 38. adromdéuy év xéeAnti dhaviferat. 
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Peloponnesian squadron of 27 triremes under the 
command of Antisthenés, having started from Cape 
Malea about the winter tropic or close of 412 b.c., 
had first crossed the sea to Melos, where it di- 
spersed ten Athenian triremes and captured three of 
them—then afterwards, from apprehension that 
these fugitive Athenians would make known its 
approach at Samos, had made a long circuit round 
by Krete, and thus ultimately reached Kaunus at 
the south-eastern extremity of Asia Minor. This 
was the squadron which Kalligeitus and Timagoras 
had caused to be equipped, having come over for 
that purpose a year before as envoys from the 
satrap Pharnabazus. Antisthenés was instructed 
first to get to Milétus and put himself in concert 
with the main Lacedemonian fleet ; next, to for- 
ward these triremes, or another squadron of equal 
force under Klearchus, to the Hellespont, for the 
purpose of co-operating with Pharnabazus against 
the Athenian dependencies in that region. Eleven 
Spartans, the chief of whom was Lichas, accom- 
panied Antisthenés, to be attached to Astyochus 
as advisers, according to a practice not unusual 
with the Lacedemonians. These men were not 
only directed to review the state of affairs at Milé- 
tus, and exercise control co-ordinate with Astyo- 
chus—but even empowered, if they saw reason, to 
dismiss that admiral himself, upon whom the com- 
plaints of Pedaritus from Chios had cast suspicion ; 
and to appoint Antisthenés in his place’. 

No sooner had Astyochus learnt at Milétus the 


? Thucyd. viii. 39. Kat efpnro atrois, és MiAnroy ddixopevous ray 
ve ddXNwpy Evveripereiobat, 7 pedArde dpiora Efe, &c. 
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arrival of Antisthenés at Kaunus, than he post- 
poned all idea of lending aid to Chios, and sailed 
immediately to secure his junction with the 27 
new triremes as well as with the new Spartan 
counsellors. In hia voyage southward he captured 
the city of Kés, unfortified and half-ruined by a 
recent earthquake, and then passed on to Knidus ; 
where the inhabitants strenuously urged him to go 
forward at once, even without disembarking his 
men, in order that he might surprise an Athe- 
nian squadron of 20 triremes under Charminus ; 
which had been despatched from Samos, after the 
news received from Melos, in order to attack and 
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repel the squadron under Antisthenés. Charminus, © 


having his station at Symé, was cruising near 
Rhodes and the Lykian coast, to watch, though 
he had not been able to keep back, the Peloponne- 
sian fleet just arrived at Kaunus. In this posi- 
tion he was found by the far more numerous fleet 
of Astyochus, the approach of which he did not at 
allexpect. But the rainy and hazy weather had so 
dispersed it, that Charminus, seeing at first only a 
few ships apart from the rest, mistook them for 
the smaller squadron of new-comers. Attacking the 
triremes thus seen, he at first gained considerable 
advantage—disabling three and damaging several 
others. But presently the dispersed vessels of the 
main fleet came in sight and closed round him, 
so that he was forced to make the best speed in 
escaping, first to the island called Teutlussa, next 
to Halikarnassus. He did not effect his escape 
without the loss of six ships ; while the victorious 
Peloponnesians, after erecting their trophy on the 
2NnN2 
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island of Symé, returned to Knidus, where the 
entire fleet, including the 27 triremes newly 
arrived, was now-united!. The Athenians in 
Samos (whose affairs were now in confusion, from 
causes which will be explained in the ensuing 
chapter) had kept no watch on the movements of 
the main Peloponnesian fleet at Milétus, and seem 
to have been ignorant of its departure until they 
were apprised of the defeat of Charminus. They 
then sailed down to Symé, took up the sails and 
rigging belonging to that squadron, which had been 
there deposited, and then, after an attack upon 
Loryma, carried back their whole fleet (probably 
including the remnant of the squadron of Charmi- 
nus) to Samos’. 

Though the Peloponnesian fleet now assembled at 
Knidus consisted of 94 triremes, much superior 
in number to the Athenian, it did not try to pro- 
voke any general action. The time of Lichas and 
his brother commissioners was at first spent in nego- 
tiations with Tissaphernés, who had joined them 
at Knidus, and against whom they found a strong 
feeling of discontent prevalent in the fleet. That 
satrap (now acting greatly under the advice of Alki- 
biadés, of which also more in the coming chapter) 
had of late become slack in the Peloponnesian 
cause, and irregular in furnishing pay to their sea- 
men, during the last weeks of their stay at Milétus. 
He was at the same time full of promises, paraly- 
sing all their operations by assurances that he was 


’ Thucyd. viii. 42. 
? Thucyd. viii. 43. This defeat of Charminus is made the subject of 
a jest by Aristophanés—Thesmophor. 810, with the note of Paulmier. 
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bringing up the vast fleet of Phenicia to their aid : 
but in reality his object was, under fair appearances, 
merely to prolong the contest and waste the strength 
of both parties. Arriving in the midst of this state 
of feeling, and discussing with Tissaphernés the 
future conduct of the war, Lichas not only ex- 
pressed displeasure at his past conduct, but even 
protested against the two conventions concluded by 
Chalkideus and by Theramenés, as being, both the 
one and the other, a disgrace to the Hellenic name. 
By the express terms of the former, and by the 
implications of the latter, not merely all the islands 
of the Aagean, but even Thessaly and Bceotia, were 
acknowledged as subject to Persia; so that Sparta, 
if she sanctioned such conditions, would be merely 
imposing upon the Greeks a Persjan sceptre, in- 
stead of general freedom, for which she professed to 
be struggling. Lichas, declaring that he would 
rather renounce all prospect of Persian pay, than 
submit to such conditions, proposed to negotiate 
for a fresh treaty upon other and better terms—a 
proposition, which Tissaphernés rejected with so 
much indignation, as to depart without settling 
anything’. 

His desertion did not discourage the Pelopon- 
nesian counsellors. Possessing a fleet larger than 


they had ever before had united in Asia, together 


with a numerous body of allies, they calculated on 

being able to get money to pay their men without 

Persian aid ; and an invitation, which they just now 

received from various powerful men at Rhodes, 

tended to strengthen such confidence. The island 
! Thueyd. viii. 43. . 


Pelopon- 
nesian fleet 


itself in that 
island. 
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of Rhodes, inhabited by a Dorian population con- 
siderable in number as well as distinguished for 
nautical skill, was at this time divided between 
three separate city-governments, as it had been at 
the epoch of the Homeric Catalogue—Lindus, I[a- 
lysus, and Kameirus; for the city called Rhodes, 
formed by a coalescence of all these three, dates 
only from two or three years after the period which 
we have now reached. Invited by several of the 
wealthy men of the island, the Peloponnesian fleet 
first attacked Kameirus, the population of which, 
intimidated by a force of 94 triremes, and altogether 
uninformed of their approach, abandoned their city, 
which had no defences, and fled to the mountains '. 
All the three Rhodian towns, destitute of fortifica- 
tions, were partly persuaded, partly frightened, 
into the step of revolting from Athens and allying 
themselves with the Peloponnesians. The Athenian 
fleet, whose commanders were just now too busy 
with political intrigue to keep due military watch, 
arrived from Samos too late to save Rhodes, and 

1 Thucyd. vii. 44. Oi 8 é€s rip ‘Pddov, éeruxnpuxevopevor ard rey 
duvarwrdrev avdpay, Thy yrouny elyov mreiv, &e. 

..-Kal mpooBaddvres Kapeipg ris ‘Podias mpery, vavoi réocapas Kai 
€wernxovra, e€ePdéBnaoav peév rovs modAovs, oven eiddras ra Tpag- 
odpeva, xal épuyov, GAdws re cal aretxiorou ofons ris wédews, &e. 

We have to remark here, as on former occasions of revolts among 
the dependent allies of Athens—that the general population of the 
allied city manifests no previous discontent, nor any spontaneous dis- 
position to revolt. The powerful men of the island (those who, if the 
government was democratical, formed the oligarchical minority, but 
who formed the government itself, if oligarchical) conspire and bring 
in the Peloponnesian force, unknown to the body of the citizens, and 
thus leave to the latter no free choice. The real feeling towards Athens 
on the part of the body of the citizens is one of simple acquiescence, 


with little attachment on the one hand—yct no hatred, or sense of 
practical suffering, on the other. 
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presently returned to the former island, leaving 
detachments at Chalké and Kés to harass the Pe- 
loponnesians with desultory attacks. 

The Peloponnesians now levied from the Rhodians 
a contribution of 32 talents, and adopted the island 
as the main station for their fleet, instead of Milétus. 
We can explain this change of place by their recent 
unfriendly discussion with Tissaphernés, and their 
desire to be more out of his reach'. But what we 
cannot so easily explain, is—that they remained on 
the island without any movement or military action, 
and actually hauled their triremes ashore, for the 
space of no less than eighty days; that is, from 
about the middle of January to the end of March 
41] s.c. While their powerful fleet of 94 triremes, 
superior to that of Athens at Samos, was thus lying 
idle—their allies in Chios were known to be suffer- 
ing severe and increasing distress, and repeatedly 
pressing for aid*: moreover the promise of sending 
to co-operate with Pharnabazus against the Athe- 
nian dependencies on the Hellespont, remained 
unperformed®. We may impute such extreme 
military slackness mainly to the insidious policy of 
Tissaphernés, now playing a double game between 
Sparta and Athens. He still kept up intelligence 
with the Peloponnesians at Rhodes—paralysed their 
energies by assurances that the Phenician fleet was 
actually on its way to aid them—and ensured the 
success of these intrigues by bribes distributed per- 
sonally among the generals and the trierarchs. 


! Thucyd. viii. 44: compare c. 57. ? Thucyd. viii. 40-55. 
3 Thucyd. viii. 39. 


Long inac- 
tion of the 
fleet at 
Rhodes— 
paralysing 
in 

of Tissa- 
phernés— 
corruption 
of the La- 
cedzemo- 
nian offi- 
cers. 
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Even Astyochus the general-in-chief took his share 
in this corrupt bargain, against which not one stood 
out except the Syracusan Hermokratés'. Such pro- 
longed inaction of the armament, at the moment of 
its greatest force, was thus not simply the fruit of 
honest mistake, like the tardiness of Nikias in Sicily 
—hut proceeded from the dishonesty and personal 
avidity of the Peloponnesian officers. 

I have noticed, on more than one previous occa- 
sion, the many evidences which exist of the preva- 
lence of personal corruption—even in its coarsest 
form, that of direct bribery—among the leading 
Greeks of all the cities, when acting individually. 
Of such evidences the incident here recorded is not 
the least remarkable. Nor ought this general fact 
ever to be forgotten by those who discuss the ques- 
tion between oligarchy and democracy, as it stood 
in the Grecian world. The confident pretensions 
put forth by the wealthy and oligarchical Greeks to 
superior virtue, public as well as private—and the 
quiet repetition, by various writers modern and 
ancient, of the laudatory epithets implying such 
assumed virtue—are so far from being borne out 
by history, that these individuals were perpetually 
ready as statesmen to betray their countrymen, or 
as generals even to betray the interests of their 
soldiers, for the purpose of acquiring money them- 

! Thucyd. viii. 45. Suggestions of Alkibiadés to Tissaphernés— Kai 
Tous Tpinpapxous Kai ToUs oTparryols rev méAewy Edldackey Sore Sdvra 
xpnpara abrov meicat, Sore Evyxwphpoat raira davre, wAnY TOY 
Lupaxogiwy’ rovrwy de, ‘Eppoxparns nvavriovro pdvos Umep rou fvpray- 


ros £uppaytKov, 
About the bribes to Astyochus himself, sec also c. 50, 
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selves. Of course it is not meant that this was 
true of all of them; but it was true sufficiently 
often, to be reckoned upon as a contingency more 
than probable. If, speaking on the average, the 
leading men of aGrecian community were not above 
the commission of political misdeeds thus palpable, 
and of a nature not to be disguised even from 
themselves—far less would they be above the vices, 
always more or less mingled with self-delusion, of 
pride, power-seeking, party-antipathy or sympathy, 
love of ease, &c. And if the community were to 
have any chance of guarantee against such abuses, 
it could only be by full licence of accusation against 
delinquents, and certainty of trial before judges 
identified in interest with the people themselves. 
Such were the securities which the Grecian demo- 
cracies, especially that of Athens, tried to provide ; 
in a manner not always wise, still less always effec- 
tual—but assuredly justified, in the amplest man- 
ner, by the urgency and prevalence of the evil. 
Yet in the common representations given of Athe- 
nian affairs, this evil is overlooked or evaded ; the 
precautions taken against it are denounced as so 
many evidences of democratical ill-temper and in- 
justice ; and the class of men, through whose ini- 
tiatory action alone such precautions were enforced, 
are held up to scorn as demagogues and sycophants. 
Had these Peloponnesian generals and trierarchs, 
who under the influence of bribes wasted two im- 
portant months in inaction, been Athenians, there 
might have been some chance of their being tried 
and punished ; though even at Athens the chance 
of impunity to offenders, through powerful political 
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clubs and other sinister artifices, was much greater 
than it ought to have been. So little is it consistent 
with the truth, however often affirmed, that judicial 
accusation was too easy, and judicial condemnation 
too frequent. When the judicial precautions pro- 
vided at Athens are looked at, as they ought to be, 
side by side with the evil—they will be found imper- 
fect indeed both in the scheme and in the working, 
but certainly neither uncalled-for nor over-severe. 
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APPENDIX 


IN EXPLANATION OF TITHE PLAN OF SYRACUSE AND 
THE OPERATIONS DURING THE ATHENIAN SIEGE. 


In the description given of this memorable event by Thucydidés, there 
is a good deal which is only briefly and imperfectly explained. He 
"certainly has left us various difficulties, in the solution of which we 
cannot advance beyond conjecture more or less plausible: though there 
are some which appear to me to admit of a more satisfactory solution 
than has yet been offered. 

Dr. Arnold, in an Appendix annexed to the third volume of his 
Thucydidés (p. 265 seq.), together with two Plans, has bestowed much 
pains on the elucidation of these difficulties: also Colonel Leake, in his 
valuable Remarks on the Topography of Syracuse (the perusal of which, 
prior to their appearance in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, I owe to his politeness); Serra di Falco, in the fourth volume 
of his Antichita di Sicilia ; and Saverio Cavallari (the architect employ- 
ed in 1839, in the examination and excavation of the ground which fur- 
nished materials for the work of Serra di Falco) in a separate pamphlet— 
Zur Topographie von Syrakus—printed in the Gottinger Studien for 
1845, and afterwards reprinted at Gottingen. With all the aid derived 
from these comments, I arrive at conclusions on some points different 
from all of them, which I shall now proceed shortly to state—keeping 
closely and exelusively to Thucydidés and the Athenian siege, and not 
professing to meddle with Syracuse as it stood afterwards. 

The excavations of M. Cavallari (in 1839) determined one point of 
some importance which was not before known; the situation and direc- 
tion of the western wall of the outer city or Achradina. This wall is 
not marked on the Plan of Dr. Arnold nor alluded to in his Remarks: 
but it appears in that of Colonel Leake and in Serra di Falco as well as 
in Cavallari; and will be found noted in the Plan hereunto annexed. 

Respecting Achradina, Colonel Leake remarks (p. 7)—‘“‘ That it was 
distinctly divided by nature into an upper portion to the north-east, 
adjacent to the outer sea—and a lower in the opposite direction, adja- 
cent to the two harbours of Syracuse.” Now M. Cavallan, in his Dis- 
sertation (p. 15 seq.), offers strong reason for believing that the wall just 
indicated enclosed only the former of those two portions; that it did 
not reach from the outer sea across to the Great Harbour, but turned 
eastward by the great stone-quarries of the Capucines and Novanteris, 
leaving the “ lower portion adjacent to the two harbours,”’ open and un- 
fortified. The inner and the outer city (Ortygia and Achradina) were 
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thus at this time detached from each other, each having its own sepa- 
rate fortification, and not included within any common wall. They were 
separated from each other by this intermediate low ground, which is 
even now full of tombs, and exhibits an extensive Nekropolis. We know 
that it was the habit, almost universal, among the Greeks, to bury their 
dead close to the town, but without the walls: Colonel Leake’s remarks 
(p. 6) tend much to confirm the idea that the burial-place of the inner 
and outer city of Syracuse must originally have been without the walls 
of both; though he seems not to have been acquainted with M. Caval- 
lari’s Dissertation, and conceives the original western wall of Achradina 
as reaching across all the way to the Great Harbour. As far as we can 
trust the language of Diodorus, which is certainly loose, he describes 
the fortifications of Ortygia and Achradina as completely distinct, 
during the troubles consequent upon the expulsion of the Gelonian 
dynasty—r7js mé\ews xatedaBorro thy re "Aypadiony nat Thy Nygov' 
Gudorépwy trav rémwv rovtwy ¢ydvrwy idiov reiyos, KaA@s xarecKevac- 
pévoy (xi. 73). Here Diodorus seems to conceive Achradina and Orty- 
gia as constituting only a part of Syracuse; which was certainly true 
from and after the time of the despot Dionysius, but was not true either 
at the time which immediately followed the Gelonian dynasty, or at 
the period of the Athenian siege. 

That Ortygia and Achradina must originally have joined, and must 
have been from the first included in one common fortification, has been 
assumed without any positive proof, because it seemed natural. But 
this presumption is outweighed by the fact that the ground between 
the two constitutes the Nekropolis, which thus raises a stronger counter- 
presumption that that ground could not originally have been included 
within the fortifications. 

If the inner and the outer city were originally separate towns and 
separate fortifications, did they ever become united, and at what time? 
In my fifth volume (ch. xliii. p. 286-316) I expressed myself inaccu- 
rately on this subject, being then unacquainted with the Remarks 
either of Colonel Leake or M. Cavallari. I said that in the pacification 
which succeeded after the settlement of the troubles consequent on the 
expulsion of the Gelonian dynasty, ‘‘ we may assume as certain, that 
the separate fortifications of Ortygia and Achradina were abolished, 
and that from henceforward there was only one fortified city, until the 
time of the despot Dionysius, more than fifty years afterwards.” JI 
now believe, that they remained separate at the time when Nikias first 
arrived in Sicily. But I cannot go along with M. Cavallari in thinking 
that they continued so permanently, even throughout and after the 
Athenian siege. It scems clear to me that during that siege, they 
must have been covered by a common fortification—the new wall built 
by the Syracusans after the arrival of Nikias in Sicily. The feelings of 
the Greeks about the propriety of burial without the walls of the town, 
could not but give way to the necessity of protecting themselves against 
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a besieging enemy ; and this necessity was first presented to them by 
the prospect of a siege from Athens. Having once become familiar 
with the protection of one common wall, reaching from sea to harbour 
all across, and covering both inner and outer city, they were not likely 
to forego it afterwards. 

We may thus lay it down that when Nikias first threatened Syracuse, 
and when the first battle was fought near the Olympieion (October 
415 B.c.),—the two towns of which Syracuse was composed were still 
distinct and separately fortified. Assuming Nikias to land in the Great 
Harbour, and to gain a victory rendering him master of the field, he 
would be able to occupy the open space between them, to cut them off 
from each other, and to blockade both with comparatively little trouble ; 
either separately by distinct walls—or jointly by one blockading wall 
running across from sea to sea westward of the wall of Achradina, but 
eastward of the Temenites. 

As soon as Nikias returned to his winter quarters at Katana, the 
Syracusans busied themselves in guarding against this danger. ‘They 
built during the winter an outer protecting wall along the whole space 
fronting Epipole, comprehending the Temenites within it, in order 
that the enemy might be hindered from carrying their wall of cir- 
cumvallation across any space smaller than that vhich was thus en- 
closed.” ’EreixiCov 8€ xa of Supaxdaror ev ro xetpove mpds TE TH TOE, 
rov Tepevirny évros rronodpevot, Tetxos mapa may TO mpos Tas "EmcuroAds 
Spay, dros py 8° eAdocoves evamoteixioro. Gow (vi. 75). It ap- 
pears to me that the wall thus described began probably at the inner- 
most cleft of Santa Bonagia, was carried in a direction rather west of 
south, to the outside of Apollo Temenites, and from thence down to the 
Great Harbour—so as to form an outer covering wall, and materially 
to increase the difficulties with which the besiegers would have to con- 
tend. JI have marked on the annexed Plan what I imagine may have 
been its direction, by the letters A, B, C, D. The commentators, in 
marking out where they suppose this new wall to have ranged, seem 
to me to attend only to a part of the sentence of Thucydidés, and not 
to the whole: they conceive an outlying wall carried out from the for- 
tifications of the city just for the purpose of enclosing the Temenites— 
but they do not advert to the other words of the historian, that the new 
wall was “carried along the entire frontage towards Epipole, for the 
special purpose of rendering an extended and difficult blockade indis- 
pensable to the besiegers.” The wall, as I have ventured to delineate 
it, does little more than render the full meaning of all these words taken 
together, in the way in which the Syracusan purpose could be most 
easily accomplished. The new wall, starting from the cleft of Santa 
Bonagia, would not actually join the old wall, but it would never- 
theless serve as a new, advanced, and defensible protection to the city, 
securing both the inner city (Ortygia) and the outer city (Achradina) 
at once. At this time probably, the Syracusans were more afraid of a 
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second attack from the side of the Great Harbour, semce thes was the 
place where Nikias had made his recent disembarkation ; and the aew 
wall nuw constructed was an important additeomal defemee from tht 
side. 

They next began to turn ther attention to defence from the ade of 
Epipola. 

In this latter scheme, however, they were forestalled bv the Athe 
nians, who started from Katana without ther knowledge, disembarked 
their troops near a place or spot called Leon, and hastemed bv a forced 
march up to the summit of Epipolz called Euryalus—which ther sp- 
proached from the plain of Thapsus, the nde farthest removed from 
Syracuse. Colonel Leake, and Kiepert m his map, place Leom om the 
seu-shore, south of the peninsula of Thapsus, and about half-way be- 
tween that point and Achradina—immediately under the steep ascest 
direct from the sea to Euryalus: and Kiepert draws a line straight 
from Leon (so placed; to the Euryalus, as if he supposed chat the 
Athenian army clambered straight up. But this is impossible to sup- 
pose: for Thucydidés says that the Athenian army res towards the 
Euryalus (¢yépe: dpdug, vi. 97), nor does it seem possible for hopltes 
to have got straight up the side of the cliff as it stands marked om the 
map. I agree with Dr. Arnold (ad Thuc. vi. 97\ that the words of 
Thucydidés do not necessarily imply that the place called Leon was on 
the sea, por intimate what distance it was from the sea. It seems more 
likely that Leon, as well as the landing-place of Nikias, was a place 
somewhere north of the peninsula of Thapsus, and that the Athenian 
troops, having come there on ship-board from Katana, were disem- 
barked before the fleet reached that peninsula. There probably was a 
regular road or mountain-path, ascending from the plain of Thapsus 
and reaching Euryalus from the northern side of Epipolse—a road good 
enough, in most parts, for the Athenians to pass over at a run. This 
ascent, as being the farthest removed from Syracuse, would be the most 
likely for them to be able to accomplish without the knowledge of the 
Syracusans. 
The position of the fort of Labdalum, built by Nikias, has been dif- 
ferently marked by different authors. Colonel Leake places it (Notes 
on Syracuse, p. 53) higher up than Mongibellisi, between that point and 
Belvedere. I incline to think that this is higher than the reality. The 
words of Thucydidés—én’ axpos rois xpnpvois rer Emolay épay spos 
ra Méyapa—are translated by him ‘‘on the highest rocks of Epipols, 
looking towards Megara,” but it appears to me that they rather mean— 
“‘ on the extremity of the cliffs of Epipole, looking towards Megara.” 
The position fixed on by Colonel Leake seems inconveniently distant 
from the main operations of Nikias lower down on Epipole: more- 
over, if the fort of Labdalum had been there placed, it would have 
guarded the path from Belvedere down to Epipole, and would have 
obstructed Gylippus in his march by that path into Syracuse—which 
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we shall find hereafter that it did not. I think that the fort of Labda- 
lum must have been on the edge of the cliff somewhat eastward of 
Mongibellisi, and more to the westward than it stands in the Plan of 
Giller: see Gdller’s note, ad vi. 97, and the Plan annexed to his Thu- 
cydidés—and the remarks of Mr. Stanley and Dr. Arnold—in Arnold’s 
Thucydid. p. 267-269. 

Two other problems come next. 1. The site of Syké. 2. What is 
the Athenian Circle? 

The Athenians, having finished and garrisoned Labdalum, “ descended 
to Syké, sat down, and fortified the circle with all speed.” Many 
writers consider Syké as a corruption or local pronunciation of Tyché, 
designating the hamlet or suburb joining Achradina at its north-western 
extremity, just at the lower extremity of the northern cliff of Epipole. 
Colonel Leake and others place Syké on the opposite side of the slope 
of Epipole, near upon the southern cliff. But the reason which he gives 
for placing Syké near the southern cliff, is not adequate. He founds 
his opinion upon a construction of a passage of Thucydidés (vi. 99), 
which appears to me less correct and convenient than that adopted by 
Dr. Arnold, with whose note on the passage I perfectly concur. 

I think there is no ground for identifying the place called Syké with 
the Syracusan suburb afterwards known as Tyché, from the temple of 
Fortune: and I agree with Dr. Arnold (p. 270) in placing Syké “ on 
the middle of the slope of Epipole, exactly to the southward of Tar- 
getta’—or at least nearly southward of that point. Soalso M. Firmin 
Didot places it, in the Plan prefixed to the fourth volume of his French 
translation of Thucydidés. 

I also perfectly agree with Dr. Arnold and M. Firmin Didot, in con- 
sidering that the expression The Circle (6 xuxdos) means(—not the en- 
tire wall of circumvallation projected by the Athenians, but) a separate 
walled enclosure, to serve as a central point from whence the wall was 
to be carried northward towards Trogilus, and southward —first to the 
southern cliff of Epipole, afterwards to the Great Harbour. M. Didot 
defends this opinion in an elaborate note (ad Thucyd. vi. 98): Dr. 
Arnold also gives some reasons which (in my judgment) are not so strong 
as they might have been made. He considers one passage of Thucy- 
didés as making against him, which, properly construed, is in his 
favour; and he therefore proposes a double sense for the word xuxAos 
—sometimes meaning “‘the entire circumvallation ”—sometimes “ the 
central walled enclosure separately.” I think that 6 cvxdos always has 
the latter meaning, and that the double sense supposed by Dr. Arnold 
is not to be found in Thucydidés. 

The next doubt is, about the first counter-wall constructed by the 
Syracusans to cut and obstruct the intended line of blockade. Galler, 
M. Didot, and Mr. Dunbar, suppose this counter-wall (¢yxdpooy reixos) 
to have been carried across Epipole, north of the Athenian Circle or 
xuxdos. On the other hand, Colonel Leake (p. 56), Dr. Arnold, and 
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Dr. Thirlwall, suppose it to have been carned south of the Arbre 
Cirele, but along the platform of Neapolis under Exupotse. amd sot at all 
on Epipols itself. Sce Dr. Arnold’s remarks, p. 270,271; amd the 
Plans of Goller, and M. Didot and Colonel Leake. 

The first of these suppomtions is wholly madmusable. If x wese 
adopted, the counter-wall would have been carned exactly acress the 
spot where the Athenians were then actually workmeg. and a beetle must 
immediately have ensued, which was what the Svracusans dod mot desire. 
The great reason which seems to have mduced Goller and others to 
adopt this supposition, is, a theory about the third or last coumter-wall 
(¢yxapovor reixos) constructed by the Svyracusans, and its supposed 
junction with the first. I shall hereafter show that this last-mentioned 
theory is erroneous, when I come to explain the third or last ecuneer- 
wall. 

The second supposition, whereby this first counter-wall 1s 
to have been carried along the platform of Neapolis, has not the ike 
foree of positive argument against it. Yet it appears to me less pro- 
bable than that which I have given in the text. and in which I desertbe 
this counter-wall as having stretched upward along the slope of Eptpole. 
south of the Athenian Circle; from a point of the city-wall beneath, to 
the brink or crest of the southern cliff above. 

Respecting the nature and purpose of a counter-wall built by besteged 
parties such as the Syracusans—there is one point which the expositors 
are apt to forget. To answer the purpose contemplated by the besieged, 
such a counter-wall most not only traverse the enemy’s intended lime of 
blockade, but it must have something for both its extremities to rest 
upon. Of course it starts from the city-wall, therefore one of its ex- 
tremities is perfectly well supported: but unless the other or farther 
extremity be supported also, the besiegers will be able to turn it, and 
get behind it, without taking the trouble to attack it in front. The be- 
siegers are naturally the strongest in the field—otherwise they would 
not be engaged in constructing a wall of circumvallation. What ad- 
vantage would the besieged gain, therefore, by carrying out a counter- 
wall across the besieging line of blockade—if the farther extremity of 
their counter-wall rested upon mere open space, so that the besiegers 
would have nothing to do but to march along its front, and get round 
behind it? 

That the counter-wall now built by the Syracusans was not to be thus 
turned, is sufficiently evident; otherwise the Athenians would not have 
taken the risk and trouble of storming it in front. It must therefore 
have had something for its farther extremity to rest upon. Now in the 
course which I suppose it to have taken, this is provided for. The pre- 
cipitous southern cliff formed its farther extremity, and prevented the 
Athenians from turning it, so that they were compelled to attack it in 
front, wherein they were able and fortunate enough to succeed. What 
still farther confirms my view, that the steep southern cliff formed the 
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flank support of this first counter-wall, is—that the Athenians, imme- 
diately after their victory, take possession of the southern cliff and 
fortify it, so as to prevent it from ever again serving the Syracusans for 
the like purpose: vi.101,1. Tj 8€ torepaig awd rod KvKdou éreixiCov 
Tov Kpnpvoy Tov trep Tov €dous, &c. 

Now if we adopt the supposition of Dr. Arnold and others, that this 
counter-wall ran along the platform of Neapolis, upon what are we 
to suppose that its farther extremity rested, or what was there to pre- 
vent the Athenians from turning it, and getting behind it? If it had 
been possible for them to turn it, they would not have attacked it in 
front. Upon the supposition which I am now considering, no satisfac- 
tory answer can be given to this question. 

Colone] Leake and Dr. Arnold suppose that the Athenians got down 
the openings in the southern cliff of Epipole, in order to attack this 
counter-wall which was on the lower platform. But in the description 
which Thucydidés gives of the attack, there is nothing to indicate any 
such descent on the part of the assailants; nothing at all like what he 
says in describing the attack upon the second Syracusan counter-work, 
where he expressly mentions the Athenians as descending from Epipols 
to the level ground,—avroi rept dpOpov xaraBdvres and trav ’Emiroday és 
rd dpaddv (vi. 101), &e. Colonel Leake (p. 56) founds an argument 
upon the words of Thucydidés mpoxaraAapBavovres ras épddous, which 
he interprets to mean the two or three mpooSaceis or practicable open- 
ings in the cliff for descent. But I have already remarked in my note 
that ras épdéovs seems to me to mean “ the attacks of the enemy ”— 
not “the roads by which he might attack.” Besides, if the attack 
were made in the manner thus supposed—by the Athenians from the 
cliff, upon the Syracusan counter-wall running along the lower level— 
this would imnly that the Athenians were previously in possession and 
occupation of the southern brink or edge of the cliff; whereas Thucy- 
didés, in his next chapter, tells us that they moved thither afterwards, 
from the Circle (vi. 101, 1). 

The words trroretyifecv—xarwber rov xuxdov rev ’AGnvaiov—(vi. 100) 
do not necessarily imply that this new counter-wall ran along a platform 
upon a lower level than Epipole. They merely imply that it began at 
a point lower on the slope and ran up to a higher; the first half of its 
course being on a lower level than the Athenian Circle. I will here 
add, that Thucydidés, in his description, manifests no knowledge of 
that intermediate level which expositors speak of as the platform of 
Neapolis. He mentions only the chiff above, and the marsh beneath. 

Respecting the second counter-work of the Syracusans—the palisade 
and ditch dug across the marsh—there is no material difficulty, except 
that none of the commentators tell us upon what support its farther 
extremity rested, or what prevented it from being turned. That this 
was impossible, we know, because the Athenians attacked it in front: and 
hence I have described this palisade and ditch as reaching to the river 
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Anapus, wnich prevented the Athenians from turning it. As a con- 
firmation of this idea, we may see that Thucydidés (describing the battle 
which ensued when the Athenians attacked the palisade in front and 
stormed it) tells us that the defeated Syracusans on the left flank took 
flight and ran away “‘ along the banks of the Anapus’’—oi peév ré 8é£coy 
képas fxovres mrpds thy wédw Epvyoy, ol 8¢ emi rg eboripm, wapd roy 
sorapoy (vi. 101). This implies that their position was already close 
upon the banks of the river, and therefore that the counter-work must 
have reached as far as the river. 

After their defeat, the Syracusans made no farther attempt at con- 
structing counter-works. The Athenians went on with their double 
wall across the marsh from Epipole to the Great Harbour. When 
Gylippus arrived, this wall was almost finished, except a small portion 
near the harbour, which was terminated soon afterwards. Besides this, 
the southern portion of the blockading wall upon the high ground of 
Epipolse was also executed ; so that the Athenian wall of circumvalla- 
tion, from the Circle (on the centre of the slope of Epipol) southward 
down to the Great Harbour, was complete. But the portion of Epipolee 
north of the Athenian Circle was not yet walled across, though some 
progress had been made towards it, and stones had been laid along most 
of the line. By this road Gylippus and his army entered Syracuse. 

We have now to follow the proceedings of Gylippus—especially in 
reference to his third and final counter-wall, about which there is much 
to be cleared up. 

After he had regained superiority in the field—at least apparently, 
by offering the Athenians battle, and by their refusing to accept it— 
and after he had surprised and captured the fort of Labdalum—he 
commenced the construction of a new counter-wall or éyxdpccoy TEXOS. 
He constructed a simple wall from the city across Epipole intersecting 
the line of blockade (which was yet not filled up) to the north of the 
Athenian Circle. Kal pera ravra éreixeCov of Zupaxdorot xai of Evppayos 
da trav "Emirodav, awd ths médews ap§duevor, dvw mpds Td eyxdpator, 
retxos drAoby' draws of AGnvaics, fy pt) Svvavro cwAdoat, pnxere olol re 
dow anorexioa (vii. 4). I agree with Dr. Arnold, Col. Leake, and 
others, in construing mpdés 1d é¢yxdpovoy here as itself equivalent to an 
adjective or adverb. Others construe the passage as if retyos were 
understood a second time, and asif two walls were spoken of—dve mpos 
TO €ykapotoy Teixos, Teixos drAovv: thus assuming that two walls are 
indicated—one of them, an ¢yxdpouov reixos already existing—another, 
a reixos drAovy about to be constructed to meet it. Grammatically 
speaking, this construction is at least harsh; but those who adopt it 
are unable to explain what wall is meant by this ¢yxdpctoy reiyos as- 
sumed as pre-existing. Didot and Goller think that it was the first 
counter-work constructed by the Syracusans: but there are two fatal 
objections to this—first, that the Athenians had destroyed this counter- 
work, after their victory (vi. 100)—next that it passed to the south, and 
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not to the north, of the Athenian Circle, and therefore never could have 
joined the third counter-work now projected. 

Gylippus pursued the building of his new counter-wall, and after 
gaining a victory over Nikias, succeeded in carrying it across the Athe- 
nian line of blockade between the Circle and Trogilus: he employed 
partly the very stones which the Athenians had laid down on that line 
for their own intended wall (vii. 6, 7). He carried the new wall beyond 
this Athenian line as far as the northern cliff of Epipole, which served 
as a flank support, and prevented his new wall from being turned. 
After this important step, the consummation of the projected line of 
blockade became impossible, unless the Athenians could attack his new 
wall in front, and take it by storm; for which their present force was 
inadequate. Even a victory in the field gained by the Athenians would 
now be insufficient for the success of the siege. Compare vii. 6, and 
vii. 11, Sore pr) etvae Ere mepirerxioat avrovs, hy py ris Td mapateixiopa 
Touro moAAq oTparig éreAOav €Ay—which is the expression of Nikias in 
his letter to the Athenians, and is rather more precise than the expres- 
sion of Thucydidés himself—exeivous de (the Athenians) xai wavraracw 
arecrepynxevat, el kal xparotev, pn Gv Erte odbas amoretxyicat—where we 
must construe xparotey as alluding simply to a victory gained in the 
field—as distinguished from a superiority so marked as to enable the 
Athenians to storm the counter-wall. 

But the defensive plans of Gylippus were not yet completed. He 
knew that the Athenian army might be materially strengthened, as in 
fact it afterwards was: and being just now reinforced by twelve Corin- 
thian triremes, he employed them “ in assisting to complete the remain- 
der of his scheme of fortifications as far as the (new) counter-wall.” 

Such are the words of Thucydidés—Mera 6€ rotro ai re rev Kopw- 
Giwv vines kat’ Aumpaxtwrav kal Aevxadiov éoemAevcay al tnddoura 8adexa, 
Aabovoa thy trav Abnvaioy dudraxny, Kat Evvereixioay rd Aowrdy 
Tots Zupakogiots péxps Tov éyxapoiou reixyous (vil. 7). 

This passage has greatly perplexed expositors. Many different in- 
terpretations of it have been proposed; but not onc of them seems to 
me satisfactory. And Dr. Arnold, after rejecting various explanations 
proposed by others, and vainly attempting to elucidate it in a way con- 
vincing to his own mind, pronounces it to be unintelligible at least, if not 
corrupt (Arnold, p. 274, 275). Colonel Leake explains the passage by 
saying—‘ The Syracusan cross-wall was now united with the enclosure 
of Temenitis, and thus largely extended the dimensions of that out- 
work of Achradina” (Notes on Syracuse, p. 67). And Dr. Arnold 
(p. 275) inclines to the same supposition. But in the first place, it is dif- 
ficult to see what the Syracusans gained by carrying out an additional 
wall, in the manner here described, which gave them no new security ; 
besides that Colonel Leake (in his Plan) represents the third Syracusan 
counter-work as if it rose straight up the slope of Epipole, which is 
hardly consistent with the words of Thucydidés, 8a ray ’Exurodav. 
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Moreover Nikias in his letter written afterwards to the Athenians de- 
scribes the new counter-wall, whereby Gylippus had frustrated the 
scheme of blockade, as being still, even in October, and after all that 
Gylippus had done to improve it, a single or simple wall (oi 3¢€ wrape- 
xodopnxaow Huy retyos drAovr (vii. 11). Such adescription cannot be 
held to apply to the counter-wall as it stands delineated in Colonel 
Leake’s Plan. 

It appears to me that the words of Thucydidés (fuvereixeoay rd Aoewdy 
rois Zupaxocios péxps TOU €yxapoiov reixous) admit of a different expla- 
nation, which will be found both consistent with all the existing cir- 
cumstances, and explanatory of all which follow. 

To find out what is meant by rd Aoswdy—that remainder which the 
Syracusans thus fortified with the help of the Corinthians and others— 
we have only to compare the fortifications as they stood when Gylippus 
entered Syracuse, with the fortifications as they stood a few months 
afterwards, when Démosthenés and his second armament arrived from 
Athens. Now three distinct constructions are mentioned as existing at 
this later period, which had not been in existence at the earlier. 

1. A fort (reiy:opa, vii. 43, 3) on the higher ground of Epipole, 
guarding the entrance to Epipole from the Euryalus. 

2. A cross-wall (rapareixiopa, vii. 42, 4; 43, 1-5) which joined this 
fort at one extremity, and was carried down the slope of Epipole until 
tt joined the counter-wall or éyxapotov reiyos—{peéxpt Tov éyxapaiou 
retxous). 

3. Three strong encampments (mporetxiopara), placed at different 
points up the slope of Epipole, along this cross-wall and on the north 
side of it; that is, behind tt, speaking with reference to the Athenian 
camp. These encampments were necessary for the accommodation of 
those who were to defend the cross-wall, as well as to succour the fort 
(No. 1.) in case it were attacked by an enemy from the Euryalus. For 
the cross-wall was single (or simple) and therefore had no permanent 
accommodation except for a few necessary sentries. 

All these three works will be found distinctly specified by Thucydides, 
where he describes the subsequent operations of Démosthenés. None 
of them yet existed when Gylippus entered Syracuse : the upper portion 
of Epipole was then unoccupied, except by the Athenian fort of Labda- 
lum. Here then we have the remainder (10 Aowrdv Evvereixioay) which the 
Syracusans and Corinthians are now stated to have jointly constructed. 

The words péxpe rov é¢yxapoiov reiyous have here a plain and instruct- 
ive meaning. First the Syracusans constructed the upper fort to de- 
fend the entrance to Epipole from Euryalus; next, they carried down 
the cross-wall or rapareix:opa continuously from the fort until it joined 
the counterwall or éyxdpovov retyos which had already been extended 
across the Athenian line of blockade. The zapareiyiopa and the 
éyxapovoy retyos—the cross-wall and the counter-wall, were thus made 
to form one continuous wall—not indeed in the same line, for the former 
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probably met the latter at an angle—yet still one continuous wall, be- 
ginning at the fort on the high ground of Epipole, traversing the 
Athenian line of blockade on the northern side of the slope, and ending 
at the wall of Syracuse ttself. They are in fact spoken of as one wall, 
and both together are called the wapareiy:opa and the reiyos drAovy 
(compare vil. 11, 3; vii. 42, 4; vii. 43, 1-5). That this wapareiyiopa 
or cross-wal] joined the upper fort on the high ground of Epipols, 
Thucydidés distinctly intimates, when he tells us that the Athenians 
under Démosthenés, as soon as they had succeeded in their nocturnal sur- 
prise of the fort, began to pull down the adjacent portion of the cross- 
wall with its battlements (vii. 43, 5). Here then is one terminus of 
the cross-wall or parateichisma; and the words now under discussion 
—péypt tov eyxapoiov reixous—inform us what became of the other 
terminus. The reader will see it marked on the annexed Plan. 

I am aware, that in putting this interpretation upon the words, I de- 
part from all the previous commentators; but I venture to assert, that 
while the words are most literally construed, there is no other interpre- 
tation of them which can be rendered consistent with the actual and 
subsequent course of events. 

Gylippus had carried his ¢yxdpovoy reixos or counter-wall across the 
~ proposed line of Athenian circumvallation: so far Syracuse was safe, 
as long as the Athenian army continued without reinforcement. But 
what if a large reinforcement came from Athens, as was very probable? 
On that supposition Syracuse was not safe; since all the upper portion 
of Epipolse, together with the road on to Epipole from the Euryalus, 
remained unoccupied and undefended. The first thing necessary was 
to provide a fort for the defence of the entrance upon Epipole from 
Euryalus; in order that this important point might not be seized by a 
new Athenian army, who, if masters of the upper ground of Epipole, 
would still block up Syracuse, in spite of the recent frustration of the 
lower line of blockade begun by Nikias. But the fort on the upper 
ground of Epipole could never be maintained unless it were joined by 
a continuous line of defence with Syracuse itself. Had it not been so 
joined, Démosthenés with his force, superior in the field, would have 
marched from the Athenian camp up the slope of Epipolx, would have 
cut off the upper fort from all communication with Syracuse, and would 
havé been still able to accomplish an effective blockade of the latter. 
What hindered him from effecting this, was, the continuous wall down the 
slope of Epipole: from the upper fort to the town below, which divided 
the whole slope of Epipolze into two parts, confining the Athenians to 
the southern half and excluding them from the uppermost portion. 
Without the recognition of this continuous wall, no one can understand 
the operations of Démosthenés, who found himself completely ham- 
pered by it, and after vainly trying to storm and batter it in front, had 
nothing left except to get round it by a night march over the Euryalus 
and assail the upper fort where the wall terminated. 
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By means of this upper fort, guarding the entrance to Epipole from 
Euryalus—combined with the rapareiy:opa, or continuous line of con- 
necting wall, reaching down to the city—Gylippus first provided for 
Syracuse a complete scheme of defence ; which same scheme was after- 
wards carried out with greater elaboration and cost by the despot Dio- 
nysius, when he constructed the continuous lines of wall along both the 
northern and southern cliffs of Epipols, meeting and terminating in his 
new fort at Euryalus, as the apex of the triangle of which the wall of 
Achradina was the base. 

No objection can be made to the phrase—f{vuvereiyioay rd Aordy rois 
Zupaxocios péexpt Tov é€yxapoiov reixous—when explained according to 
the above suggestions—except its most vexatious conciseness. Thucy- 
didés, having present to his own mind the complete state of defence as 
it stood when Démosthenés arrived, unfortunately presumes the reader 
to know it also; and therefore contents himself with saying rd Aocrdéy 
or the remainder—which, to any one who possessed that knowledge, 
would convey a clear meaning. Dr. Armold says— Td Aoirdy simply 
is obscure, and to my mind suspicious. I cannot but think that the 
text in this place has sustained some injury, or else that Thucydidés 
wrote carelessly and confusedly”’ (p. 275). I am the last to deny the 
obscurity of the passage, after having written so long a note to explain 
it, and after calling in question the views of so many other expositors. 
But it is ap obscurity, unhappily, frequent enough in Thucydidés, and 
arising out of that extreme parsimony of words which he seems to have 
thought an excellence. Still the passage construes well; and does not 
at all deserve to be called “confused.” Nor is there the smallest 
ground for Dr. Arnold’s suspicion of the text. The phrase fuvereiyicay 
ai vyjes, meaning ‘‘the men out of the ships,”’ which he objects to as 
“‘not being the way in which Thucydidés commonly writes” (p. 275), 
may be sustained by reference to iii. 17, where ai vjes occurs in exactly 
the same signification. 
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PLAN I. 


« SIEGE OF SYRACUSE BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF 


A, B, C, D. 


E, F. 


P,Q. 


GYLIPPUS. 


Wall of the Outer City of Syracuse at the time of the 
arrival of Nikias in Sicily. 


Wall of Ortygia, or the Inner City of Syracuse, towards 
the land-side, at the same moment. 


Additional or advanced fortification (including the Teme- 
nités and fronting the whole breadth of Epipole, 
Thucyd. vi. 75), built by the Syracusans in the autumn 
and winter of 415-414 B.c., after the first battle with 
Nikias near the river Anapus in the Great Harbour. 


Athenian Circle or Kuxdos at Syké (Thucyd. vi. 98-102), 
covered. by its outwork in front, SexawAeOpov mporei- 


xXtopa. 


Southern portion of the Athenian line of circumvallation, 
from the Circle to the Great Harbour. 


First counter-wall or cross-wall (¢yxdpotoy retyos—vrorei- 
xtopa) erected by the Syracusans and carried up the 
slope of Epipole (vroretyi{ecw) from their own foremost 
city-wall to the edge of the southern cliff (Thucyd. 
vi. 100). 


Second counter-work, palisade and ditch, constructed by 
the Syracusans across the marsh, from their foremoat 
city-wall to the Anapus (Thucyd. vi. 101). 


Intended, but unfinished, line of circumvallation of the 
Athenians, from the northern side of their Circle to 
the outer sea at Trogilus. 
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PLAN II. 


SYRACUSE, AFTER THE ADDITIONAL DEFENCES PRO- 
VIDED BY GYLIPPUS, AND BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF 
DEMOSTHENES. 


A, B, C, D. 


Wall of the Outer City of Syracuse, at the time of the 
first arrival of Nikias in Sicily. 


Wall of Ortygia, or the Inner City, towards the land-side, 
at the same moment. 


Additional or advanced fortification (including the Teme- 
nités and fronting the whole breadth of Epipole, 
Thucyd. vi.), built by the Syracusans in the autumn and 
winter of 415-414 s.c., after the first battle with 
Nikias. 

Athenian Circle or KuxAos at Syké, covered by its out- 
work in front (SexarAeOpov mporeiyiopa, Thucyd. vi. 
102). 

Southern portion of the Athenian line of circumvallation, 


from the Circle to the Great Harbour, in its finished © 
condition of a double covered wall. 


Intended, but unfinished, line of circumvallation of the 
Athenians, from the northern side of their Circle to 
the outer sea at Trogilus. 


Third Syracusan counter-wall or cross-wall, the ¢éyxapovov 
retyos OF mapareixiopa, or drAovy reixos constructed 
by Gylippus (Thucyd. vii. 4), cutting the northern por- 
tion of the Athenian line of circumvallation, and 
reaching from the city-wall to the northern cliff. 


Outer fort constructed by Gylippus to defend the ap- 
proach to Syracuse from Euryalus down upon Epipole. 


Wall of junction between this outer fort and the ¢yxap- 
ciov retxos—fEvvereixioay péxpt Tov eyxapciov reixous, 
Thucyd. vii. 7. The whole line, V, W, T, S, constitutes 
the mapareixtopa (Thucyd. vii. 43). 

Three Syracusan rporetyicpara, or encampments for de- 
fending their line of wall. 


Circuitous night-march of Demosthenés by the Euryalus, 
to get behind and attack the Syracusan position on the 
uppermost ground of Epipolt. 
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Poft 8vo. 1s. 


——=362900e=— 
HISTORY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
A Lecture Read at the Collegiate Inftitution, Liverpool. 


By Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A., Principal. 
‘ Poft 8vo. 15. 


For THE PRESENT SEASON. q 





ON THE REMOVAL OF CHOLERA. 


A Sermon Preached in Weftminfter Abbey. 
By the Very Rev. Dean Buckranp. 


8vo. IS. 


en OBE are — 


A LETTER ON 
THE POSIT OFFICE AGITATION. 
By C. J. Vaucuan, D.D., of Harrow School. 


Second Edition. Post 8vo. 6d. 


** ASECOND LETTER on the fame Subject, by the Jame 
Author, will be ready in a few days. 


——300900a=—— 


THE INVISIBLE WORLD 
Revealed by the Microfcope. Or, Thoughts on Animalcules. 
By G. A. Mantext, D.C.L. 
New Edition. Coloured Platesand Woodcuts. 16mo. 6s. 


——==099t0a=—— 


A POUR IN SUTHERLAND. 
With the Note Books of a Sportfman and a Naturalift. 


By Cuaruzs St. Joun, Efq. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Poft 8vo. 18s. 


—=209G00as——— 
RANKES HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


And Memoirs of the Houfe of Brandenburg. 
Tranflated from the German. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 
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THE 


DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION 
In its Relation to Mankind and to the Church. 
By ARcHDEACON WILBERFORCE. 
Second Edttion. 8vo. 125. 


——=2esgt0a=—— 


ANTHOLOGIA POLYGLOTTA ; 


A Selection of Verfions in Various Languages. Chiefl 
from the Greek. | 


By Rev. Henry We ttesiey, D.D. 


8vo. ISS. 


—— Oe 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES 
In the Old and New Teftament, a Teft of their Veracity. 


_ By Rev. J. J. Buunt, 
Margaret Profeffor of Divinity. 
Third Edition. 8vo. gs. 
~——09880e—— 
A RESIDENCE AT SIERRA LEONE. 
Defcribed from a Journal kept on the Spot. 


By A Lapy. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
Poft 8vo. 6s. 


oS ee —— 

THE CHASE, TURF, AND ROAD. 
| By Nimrop. 

New Edition. With Numerous Plates. Poft 8vo. 65. 


For THE PRESENT SEASON. 9 


LORD BYRON’ POETICAL WORKS. 


Containing the Entrrz Works of the Author, together with 
all the Notes. 


Portrait and Vignette. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. 15s. 


* * As Mr. Murray is the fole Proprietor of the Copyright 
of Lord Byron’s Works, no Edition is complete except it be pub- 
lifhed by him. He therefore begs to caution the Public againft 
the fpurious Copies which, though deceitfully lettered Byron's 
Poetical Works,” “ Byron’s Poems,” 8&c., do not contain half 
the Works, nor even perfect Verfions of the principal Poems. 


—— ee OE Gee 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
A Manual for the Ufe of Schools and Students. 


By Tuomas B. Suaw, Efq. 
Poft 8vo. 125. 


—_—==6.9860a=—— 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By Lapy Cattcortr. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 18mo. 25. 6d. 


— 6 ee 


-TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
By WasuinctTon Irvine, Ef. 
4A New Edition. With Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 
| Uniform with the Illuftrated Edition of the “Sketch Book.” 
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THE 
HOME & COLONIAL LIBRARY 
Confifing of Ornicrxat Works and Popcrar Reprints, 





at the loweft poffible price. 

This Series includes Works by the following Authors. 
Rev. Charles Acland. Captains Irby and Mangles. 
John Barrow. Wathi ing. 

George Borrow. Author of “ Letters from the 
Charles Buxton. Baltic.” 
Thomas Campbell. Author of “Letters from 
The Earl of on. Madras.” 
Charles Darwin. M. G. Lewis. 
John Drinkwater. Lord Mahon. 

ham Edwards. Sir John Malcolm. 
The Earl of Ellefmere. Hermann Melville. 
Richard Ford. Mrs. Charles Meredith. 
Rev. G. R. Gleig. ! Capt. Milman. 
Sir Alexander Gordon, Bart. | George F. Ruxton 
Lady Duff Gordon. Robert Southey. 
J. Drummond Hay. Bayle St. John. 
H. W. Haygarth. Charles St. John. 
Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. 





Mr. Murray, anxious to guard againft the objection of 
overloading the fubfcribers with too large and cambrous a 
feries of books of one fize, has decided on concluding the 
‘© Home anD Cotonrat Liprary” with its ¢hirty-feventh 
volume. He is thus enabled to offer to the public 2 compa 
and portable work, the bulk of which does not exceed the 
compafs of a single shelf, or of one trunk, fuited for all 
claffes and all climates—of which the intereft, value, and 
popularity ts not likely to be impaired by lapée of time. 

Post 8v0. Price 25.64. eachin Parts ; or in cloth(Two Parts 
forming a Volume), price 65s. (vol. 12 and 36, confifting of 
Three Parts, 8s. 64. each.) 


A NEW LIBRARY: jn continuation of the above, will 
fhortly be commenced. 


=, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, 
January, 1850. 
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NEARLY READ? FOR PUBLICATION. 





COMMENTARIES ON THE 
WAR IN RUSSIA AND GERMANY 


1812-13. 
By COL. THE HON. GEORGE CATHCART, 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the Tower of London. 
8vo. 


*,* Alfo an Atlas, confisting of 28 Diagrams and Plans to 
illuftrate the above Work. 


—_———=» § «-——— 


THE CAUSES OF THE SUCCESS OF THE 


ENGLISH REFOLUTION. 1640-1688. 
Defigned as an Introduction to the Hiftory of Charles I. 
By M. GUIZOT. 
8vo. 
ae eee Re 
A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN POTTERY & PORCELAIN. 
From the Earlieft Periods. 

Vol. I.— Mopern, European, AND ORIENTAL Pottery. 


By JOSEPH MARRYAT, Eso. 
With Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 
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LIVES OF 
MAHOMED AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING, Eso. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 
Vou. I. Life of Mahomed,—in Fanuary. 
Vor. II. Succeffors of Mahomed,—in March. 





——-==ssm § 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 
From the Peace of Nikias to the Battle of Knidus. 
By GEORGE GROTE, Esg. 
With Maps. Vols. VII. and VIII. 8vo. 


——an § oe 


THE CAMP OF RADETZKY, 
AND THE QUARTERS OF THE BAN. 


Or Incidents of Warfare in Lombardy—Hungary and before 
Venice in 1849. 


From the German and French. 
Poft 8vo. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 
With Notes, an Original Life, and 100 Unpublifhed Letters. — 


By THE Rt. Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
Portraits. 4 vols. 8vo. 





>@ 
LIFE OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING, Eso. 


8vo. 





NeaRLy READY FOR PuBLICATION. 13 


HANDBOOK FOR 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


The objec of this Work is to give an account of the moft 
remarkable Places and moft frequented Roads in England— 
enumerating efpecially the objects calculated to interef 
Strangers, and paffing travellers, the hiftorical affociations, &c., 
and furnifhing plans for Tours and SuMMER Excursions. 


CONTENTS. 

Buildings. Railroads, Viaducts, Tunnels, 

Manufactures. Bridges. 

Mufeums & Collections of | Rivers, Lakes, and Canals. 
Art, Nature, Antiquity. | Churches, Caftles, and Ruins. 


Public Works. Seats, Pictures, and Statues. 
Ports and Harbours. Parks, Gardens, and Trees. 
Dockyards. Views, Waterfalls, Caverns. 
Inns, lex oie The Cradles and Graves of 
Conveyances, oe Remarkable Perfons. 
Excurfions, Walks. Battle Fields. 

Points of View. Plans of Excurfions, Tours, 
Roads. &c. 


And. the beft lines of Route for feeing thefe objects to advantage, 
with leaft expenditure of time and money. 


Map and Plans. Poft 8vo. 


———=» ¢ 


HANDBOOK FOR LONDON: 


By PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
New and Revifed Edition. One Volume. Poft 8vo. 





—_———=» @ 


HANDBOOK FOR 
THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 
With Hints for Excurfions by Railway, Steamboat, and Road. 


By PETER CUNNINGHAM, Ese. 
Poft 8vo. 
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ROMANESQUE & POINTED 


ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE. 


Being an Enquiry into the Chronological Succeffion of the 
Various Styles ; with Notices of fome of the Principal 
Buildings on which it is Founded. 


Svo. 
ae § ee 
THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF 


SIR HUDSON LOWE. 


Comprifing the True Hiftory of Napoleon at St. Helena. 
By SIR HARRIS NICOLAS. 
With Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 


oe § oe ————— 


A PHYSICIAN'S HOLIDAY, 


Or, a Month in Switzerland during the Summer of 1848. 
By JOHN FORBES, M.D. , 
Second Edition. With IIlluftrations. Poft 8vo. 


nee @ Gp ——— 


HISTORIES OF ROME AND GREECE, 
On the Plan of Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 
With Woodcuts. 12mo. 


ee @ ae ——— 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. VOL. LXXX. 


Being an Index to the preceding Nineteen Volumes. 
8vo. 


Nearty Reapy For PuBticaTIon. 1s 


A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


Of Greek and Roman Biography, Mythology, and Geography. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 
Editor of the ‘* Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.” 
One Vol. 8vo. 








6 
CENTRAL AMERICA & YUCATAN. 
By JOHN L. STEPHENS, Esg. 
4A New and Cheaper Edition. Pott 8vo. 


=» Qe 
SALMONIA, OR 
DAYS OF FLY FISHING. 
By SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 
A New Edition. Beautifully printed. Fceap. 8vo. 


———an 9 ee 
CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL, 
By SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 
4 New Edition. Beautifully printed. Feap. 8vo. 





Q 
SPECIMENS OF TABLE TALK 


Or tHE LarE SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
A New Edition. Beautifully printed. Small 8vo. 
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ADDRESSES AND CH.ARGES 


By EDW?”: STANLEY, D.D., tate Bishop or Norwicu. 


Preceded by a Memoir of his Life. 
By the Rev” ArtrHuR PENRYHN STANLEY, M.A., 
Editor of “Dr. ARNOLD’s Remains.” 
8vo. 


———_-= § 


EGYPT AND THE HOLY L_.dAND. 
By REV. J. A. SPENCER. 
With numerous Illuftrations. One Volume. 8vo. 


6 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF 
AN ENGLISHMAN DOMESTICATED 
IN ABYSSINIA. 
By MANSFIELD PARKYNS, Esg. 
With Original Sketches by the Author. 8vo. 


eee § eo 


LAV ENGRO, AN AUTOBIOGRAP HY 


By GEORGE BORROW, Esg. 
Three Vols. Poft 8vo. 


§—_—__- 


THE POLITICAL AND LITERARY LIFE OF 
ROBERT PLUMER WARD, ES. 
With Selections from his Correfpondence, Diaries, and 
Unpublifhed Literary Remains. 


By tHE Hon. EDMUND PHIPPS. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 4° 
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